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Introduction 



1. This is an account of a survey of some of the people in local government — 
the councillors. At the request of the Maud Committee we have tried to describe 
councillors, to say how they spend their time and how they feel about some 
aspects of council work. 

It was not the purpose of the Maud Committee to outline a new structure of 
local government. Its terms of reference assumed that the main pattern of 
authorities and the distribution of responsibilities between them would for 
the time being remain unaltered. And this survey, necessarily, was designed on 
the same assumption. 

We have tried to help the Committee by providing more information than 
was hitherto available about the kind of people who at the time of the survey 
were coming into local government, about their experience as councillors and 
about their attitudes to some of the activities in which they were involved. A 
more satisfactory organisation of local government may, in the long run, 
require changes in function or structure. It seemed to us that whatever changes 
mght be made are more likely to be successful if they take present experience 
into account. It is the purpose of this report to record some part of the present 
experience. A parallel survey of electors was carried out at the same time as 
this study of councillors. Ttds is reported separately. 

2. As is usual with research done in connection with most public enquiries in 
Britain the survey was launched some time after the Maud Committee began 
its work. The results, however, had to be available before the Committee reached 
its conclusions and the limited time available affected the design of the survey 
in some ways. The number of councillors we were able to interview was fewer 
and the scope of the interviews more limited than we should have liked. We 
also thought that it was more important to give the Committee some results 
when it could still take account of them than to make all the analyses of our 
material which would have been possible. Much more could be done with our 
data which might illumine many other matters which are of interest to students 
of local government and are perhaps relevant to the many changes in its organi- 
sation and functioning which will be discussed in the days ahead. 

3. The Questions: The content of the surveys was discussed with the Committee 
and with officials of the local government associations shortly after its work 
began. At that time it was not clear along what lines its enquiries would move 
or what would become its central interests. No doubt if the survey had been 
designed at a later stage in the Committee’s work its scope and direction might 
have been different. However, it was not possible at the time to select some 
dominant issues and design the survey around them. Instead a series of issues 
was selected all of which were related to the Committee’s broad field of interest. 
Some of the information in which we were interested needed only very direct 
and simple questions — such as the age of councillors and in which year they 
were first elected to their present council. Previous Social Survey experience had 
shown that a carefully designed and controlled postal enquiry could be used for 
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such purposes. A fairly large sample would be needed to show how such charac- 
teristics of councillors vary from one type of authority to another. Other 
questions, however, such as those designed to elicit councillors’ opinions could 
be put to councillors only in direct face to face interviews carried out by trained 
fieldworkers. We could not afford the time needed to interview and process the 
results of the large sample needed for describing councillors’ characteristics. 
We therefore decided to collect most of the factual material needed by a postal 
enquiry directed to a substantial sample and to interview only a sample of this 
sample. The ground covered in the postal survey was decided by small-scale 
pilot studies. 

The scope of the interview surveys was very wide as will be seen from the 
report which follows. Preliminary studies showed that lengthy interviews would 
be needed to cover aU the ground. Councillors were very busy people and despite 
their obvious interest in the work of the Maud Committee it was difficult for 
them to find time. The subsequent final interviews clearly had to be arranged to 
suit their convenience and the length of the interview had to be fixed accordingly. 
Fnrthermore it became clear during the development phase of the survey that 
for some of our purposes it would be essential to put to a sample of ex-councillors 
most of the questions put to sitting councillors. If a wide range of topics were 
to be covered not much time could be made available for each. On some of the 
themes discussed in the report the questions asked are really too few and 
insufficiently detailed to permit an adequate examination. We feel that on such 
themes our material may help discussion to move forward a little but it is not 
in any way decisive. We hope that our report suggests questions which academic 
researchers and others will want to pursue much further. 

In this report we have used the material from all three surveys and also, 
where relevant, some of the findings of the electors’ survey. In the first chapter 
we describe the characteristics of councillors and bring out, by comparison with 
other data, the ways in which they differ from the general population. It might 
be objected that our ideas of government in Britain do not require that repre- 
sentatives should be identified directly with particular groups. They speak and 
act as individuals rather than delegates. The discussion of representation, 
however, generally concerns Parliament. The functions of Parliament and local 
authorities are very different. Local government by definition necessarily 
requires a closer connection between local representatives and the management 
of the services of a relatively small area; it is concerned only with local issues 
and not with such wide issues of state as defence or foreign affairs. The activities 
of local councils are specified by statute, and increasingly the work of local 
councils is concerned with improving the quality of Uving conditions and 
ameliorating the personal difficulties of individuals in their areas. For the 
writers it seems that these special features of local government, in contrast to 
central government, require personal experience of all the varied circumstances 
and opinions of the local electorate which are unlikely to he available if small 
sections of the population play a disproportionate role in local government. 
We have therefore made as many numerical comparisons as possible between 
our councillors and the electorate. In Chapter II we have described the recruit- 
ment process by which different kinds of councillors are brought into the work. 
2 
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But such comparisons tell us little about ‘ the calibre ’ of councillors, an 
expression which occurs in the terms of reference of the Maud Committee. 
This expression can only mean the degree to which councillors have qualities 
which ensure the successful conduct of local government work. An operational 
definition of the term ‘ calibre ’ would require a statement of all the qualities 
needed for the efficient performance of all the functions of a public representative 
and acceptable ways of measuring these qualities. It may be that these require- 
ments could be met after appropriate investigation. The application of efficiency 
measures to elected representatives would, however, be a path-breaking endeavour 
and even if it had been acceptable to the Committee it could not have been 
undertaken in addition to the other objectives of this survey within the time 
available. We have, then, nothing to say on the subject of the ‘ calibre ’ of 
councillors. Some of the characteristics of councillors which we have identifiled 
and described, however, might be thought to be connected with some possible 
definitions of calibre. 

On the other hand we did set out to collect information about the work 
councillors now do. In particular, we have shown in Chapter III the ways in 
which they spend their time with special reference to the committee system. 
This may be considered the central feature of present-day council work. We 
have also tried to show how the burdens of the work, as measured by the time 
councillors spend on it, relate to opinions on the work and to decisions to give 
it up. 

In Chapter IV we consider the satisfactions and frustrations of council work 
and in Chapter V attitudes towards some possible changes in the way the work is 
organised. The context of this discussion is, of course, very largely local govern- 
ment at the time of the Maud Committee, when there is much debate and 
indecision about the organisation and even the role of local government but with 
no clear indication of the lines along which reorganisation might proceed. The 
Maud Committee report makes some proposals for reorganising councillors’ 
work but these are to appear after this report is written. A major reconstruction 
of the system will now, presumably, wait upon the recommendation of the new 
Royal Commissions on Local Government. It was not possible for us, therefore, 
to sound attitudes towards any generally accepted new organisational structure 
nor to investigate the effect reorganisation might have on recruitment. 

We have tried instead to judge the pressures of the existing situation as felt 
by the existing body of councillors. A new organisation might well attract a 
somewhat different group of representatives whose attitudes towards a new 
situation could vary sharply from those we have found. It is well known that 
attitudes towards innovations in government frequently change after the event. 
In these chapters, then, we record what is in the hope that the knowledge might 
help to shape a more satisfactory situation. We are not predicting what the 
future situation or attitudes towards it wiU be. 

Since councillors are public figures whose activities interlock at many points 
with those of other bodies and at all times with the interests of their electors we 
therefore thought it relevant to look in Chapters VI and VII at their connections 
with other organisations and, in particular, we look at some aspects of the role 
of party politics in local government. In Chapter VIII we discuss relationships 
between councillors and the pubhc. 
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In the early part of the report we looked at recruitment — ^what kind of people 
come in to local government and how they come into it. The following chapters 
were mainly concerned with experience as councillors. In Chapter IX we have 
brought together material from the different surveys which throws light on why 
councillors give up the work. The small survey of ex-councillors was specially 
useful in this connection. 

Chapter X tries to draw together some of the many themes discussed in 
previous sections of the report and to set out some tentative conclusions. 

4. The Samples: We have used three samples which interlock. In order to give 
a representative picture of all councillors we had to design samples which 
correctly represented all the different types of council and gave councillors an 
equal chance of being selected. For the postal survey we sampled one in ten 
of all councillors distributed amongst 200 local authority areas except for rural 
districts where we sampled one in twenty. For the interview we selected a sample 
of the sample chosen for the postal enquiry. For the ex-councillors, sample we 
asked Town Clerks of the 200 areas chosen for the main surveys to give us the 
names and addresses of all councillors or aldermen who had voluntarily given 
up council work in the preceding three years. In an appendix we show in detail 
how the samples were designed and the response rates achieved. 

Councillors co-operated very well in these enquiries. The overall results of the 
fieldwork may he summarised as follows: 





Completed 


Response 




t, Schedules 


Rate 

oy 


Postal enquiry 


3,289 


88 


Councillors’ interview . . 


598 


92 


Ex-Councillors’ interview 


156 


84 



Since we sampled only one in twenty rural district councillors in the postal 
survey we had to weight the completed schedules so as to restore the correct 
proportions for our totals. A more complicated weighting scheme was necessary 
for the interview sample. As originally designed the interview sample did not 
cover rural district councillors because it was thought that rural areas differed 
from other areas in so many respects that the same questions would not be 
suitable. However, the Rural District Councils Association felt strongly that 
rural district councils should be included on the same basis as other areas, even 
if it meant that the standard interview designed for the other areas had to be 
used. Rural district councillors are a substantial proportion of all councillors. 
To cover them adequately meant that a sizeable part of what was, in any event, a 
small sample had to be allocated to them. This raised some problems which were 
solved only by using a weighting system. We took the largest numbers we could 
manage in each of the different types of area and then weighted the results to 
give an eventual distribution which represented the groups proportionately to 
their full strength. In order to provide large enough numbers for analysis we 
have combined the results obtained in the municipal boroughs and the urban 
districts throughout the analysis of the interview material. These two kinds 
of authority have similar functions, and the material in Chapter I shows that 
municipal borough and urban district councillors are closer to each other in 
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most of the characteristics examined than each of them is to any other type of 
councillor. 

The number of completed schedules and the numbers which result from apply- 
ing the weighting systems used are as follows: 





Councillors' Postal 


Councillors' Interview 


Ex'Councillors' Interview 




Sample 




Weighted 






Weighted 






Weighted 




Weight 


Nos. 


Sample 


Weight 


Nos. 


Sample 


Weight 


Nos. 


County 


470 


1 


470 


152 


1 


152 


23 


1 


23 


County 
Boroughs . . 
Metropolitan 


439 


1 


439 


134 


1 


134 


42 


1 


42 


Boroughs . . 
Municipal 


139 


1 


139 


46 


1 


46 


14 


2 


28 


Boroughs . . 


717 


1 


717 


72 


3 


216 


27 


4 


108 


Urban 

Districts 

Rural 


843 


1 


843 


89 


3 


267 


18 


4 


72 


Districts • • 


681 


2 


1,362 


105 


4 


420 


32 


4 


128 


Total . . 


3,289 




3,970 


598 




1,235 


156 




401 























All tables in the report are based on weighted figures and the total, ‘ all 
councils’, columns in every case are representative of all types of authority in 
their true proportions. It will be seen, throughout the report, that circumstances 
and attitudes in the rural districts are very different from those in most other 
types of authority. There are very many rural district councillors and con- 
sequently they influence, markedly, the total situation in most of the fields we 
have investigated. We have therefore in every section of this report begun an 
analysis by contrasting the situation in the different types of authority and in 
this way drawing attention to the part played by the rural districts. 

The postal survey was carried out in November and December 1964. Coun- 
cillors and ex-councillors were interviewed in the period January-Mareh 1965. 

5. Metropolitan Boroughs: The survey was designed and carried out after the 
reorganisation of local government in London had been decided but before it 
had been put into operation. Whatever councillors told us would inevitably be 
coloured by the forthcoming changes and clearly there was no way of anticipat- 
ing the effects of the major changes in function which were to take place. On 
the other hand to have left the London area out altogether would have made a 
large gap in the picture we wanted to draw of the local government councillor 
in 1964-65. Furthermore our survey did provide the last opportunity of providing 
some record of an historical phase of local government and it would make 
available a base line against which some of the effects of the changes could be 
set by any who might in future want to appraise them. It also became clear 
during the early phases of our work that a large proportion of the councillors in 
the London area who gave us information would also serve in the new authorities. 
We therefore decided to make our sample completely representative of all 
councillors and to include members of both the London County Council and 
of the metropolitan boroughs. 

5 
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6. The limitations imposed by time have been explained above. They inevitably 
limit the range of our conclusions. We hope nevertheless that what we are able 
to say about the local government councillor of today will make a useful 
contribution to the process of research, discussion and decision out of which 
will emerge the local government organisation of tomorrow. 

We must acknowledge, with gratitude, the help we have received from very 
many people in carrying out this survey. First of aU, of course, we thank coun- 
cillors aU over the country who completed our postal questionnaire and who 
gave hours of their very limited private time in interviews. The Clerks of the 
authorities in our sample helped us to contact councillors and ex-councillors. 
The Chairman and members of the Maud Committee, many academic workers 
on problems of local government, and officials of the local government associa- 
tions gave us patient hearing and made many suggestions for which we are 
grateful. They made the work easier and we hope more fruitful. They are in no 
way responsible for any of its shortcomings. 

Survey research is not a matter for the isolated researcher. It is only possible 
with the co-operation of a team each member of which makes an essential 
contribution. The samples for the study were designed by Judith Stokes, the 
fieldwork was supervised and organised by Jean Atkinson, the coding was 
organised by Douglas Stuart, Paul Softley and Steve Turner. Helen Lewid 
devised ways of producing the analyses for which we asked, Gary Onstan 
assisted with the editorial work. Without these and other members of the staff 
of the Government Social Survey this work could not have been done. And 
without the careful, persistent attention of Marjorie Goldschmidt to the pro- 
cesses by which a manuscript is turned into a report this document would not 
have been produced. 
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Summary of Conclusions 

Characteristics and Recruitment of Councillors 

1. How representative is local government? The direct responsibility of local 
government for services designed to meet the needs of many sections of the 
population can only be effectively discharged if people with first-hand knowledge 
of all sections of the community are represented on councils. We find, however, 
that in some respects councillors differ widely from the general population. They 
are much older on average. Only one-fifth of male councillors are under the age 
of 45. More than half are over 55. Only 12% are women. The proportion of 
councillors who are employers and managers of small businesses or farmers is 
four times that of these groups in the general population. On the other hand, 
manual workers, who form more than half of the male population over 25 are 
numerically very under-represented on councils. 

2. Councillors are somewhat better educated than the general population. 
Forty-four per cent had only elementary education or no formal qualifications, 
compared with about 70% of the general population. Fifteen per cent of coun- 
cillors have had some form of further education. Amongst MPs 53 % were in 
this position in 1964. 

3. Mobility is sometimes said to deter people from becoming councillors, but 
even among the most mobile groups of the general population (the professionals, 
the better educated, and the young) a majority have remained in their town of 
residence for the past ten years. There are, then, many in these groups who could 
participate in local government if they wished to do so. 

4. Many councillors have only short experience of council work; at the end of 
1964 48 % had first served on their council in 1958 or later. Many who have 
served three years or less are over 55 years of age. 

5. Our constitutional guarantee of representative government is free elections, 
but thirty-eight per cent of all councillots were returned unopposed. Another 
1 1 % were appointed as aldermen, chairmen or mayors by their fellow coun- 
cillors. In rural districts 69 % were returned unopposed. Over half of all small 
businessmen and farmer councillors were returned unopposed. The chances of 
councillors fighting an election fall off sharply after 10 years’ service. 

6. How do councillors come into council work ? About a third of aU councillors 
were first brought into touch with council work, or asked to stand, by political 
parties. Twenty-eight per cent of councillors came into contact with council 
work through trade union, religious or welfare groups but only about 10 % were 
invited to stand by such bodies. On the other hand 35 % of councillors were 
invited to stand by private people or in other informal ways. 

7. The large part played by such informal means of recruitment has a major 
effect on the composition of councils and in particular helps to explain the heavy 
representation of the employers and managers in smaller businesses. Changes 
in the composition of councils may require changes in the channels of recruit- 
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ment and perhaps closer connections between councils and the many voluntary 
organisations with parallel interests. 

8. Nearly half of all councillors said they did not know much about the work 
of a councillor when they first stood. Only a fifth had given much thought to 
getting on the council when they were first asked to stand. 

9. There are substantial differences in the characteristics of members of different 
types of council. For example, we find major differences between county 
boroughs on the one hand and rural districts and counties on the other. So far 
as councillors are concerned, therefore, local government at present cannot be 
considered a unity but rather as composed of widely varying elements. Any 
reorganisation or changes in procedure may be expected then to have different 
effects in different types of authority. 

10. Similarly we find that there are consistent differences between younger 
and older councillors. If as a result of changes in local government more younger 
councillors were to be brought in, this might be expected to raise the general 
educational and income level and the willingness to fight elections. At present 
it is the political parties who bring in a substantial proportion of younger 
people. 

11. In contrast to the findings of the survey, over three-quarters of all councillors 
feel that their councils provide a good cross-section of the people in their areas. 
However, two-thirds of all councillors agree that there is difficulty in getting 
the ‘ right kind of candidates 



Council Experience 

12. How much time do councillors spend on their public work? On average 
councillors spend about 52 hours a month on all their public activities. Less 
than a quarter of this time is spent actually sitting in council or committees. 
But there are big differences between councillors. County borough and manual 
worker councillors spend much more time than the average on their public 
work and small employer and farmer councillors spend much less. A reduction 
in council and committee meeting time would be likely to help most the county 
borough and county councillors and to help least the rural district councillors, 
because the latter spend less time on existing committee work. 

13. On average councillors are members of about six committees. Only a small 
minority have very many committees. The times at which committees meet are 
related to the kind of councillor who attends, so that by setting meeting times 
councils ate, to a considerable extent, deciding who can attend. Over 40% of all 
committee meetings take place in the morning or afternoon. Small businessmen 
and farmers are more likely than others to attend morning and afternoon 
meetings. Older councillors are more likely to attend morning and afternoon 
meetings. Younger councillors are more likely to attend evening meetings. 

14. About one-seventh of the councillor’s public time on average is spent with 
electors but about a half of all councillors spend less than 5 hours a month on 
electors’ problems. A small minority, however, spend 20 or more hours a month 
on electors. 

8 
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15. How do councillors feel about their council work? In the opinion of coun- 
cillors their councils had done most ‘ to help people and improve things ’ in 
1964 by their work on housing, the public utility services and town planning. 
Housing was put high in the order of importance in all kinds of authority except 
county councils who put education first. The rural districts put work on develop- 
ing public utilities first. 

16. Councillors’ main satisfactions arise out of particular council activities, 
amongst which housing and old people’s welfare are prominent. In contrast the 
frustrations of councillors’ work arise mainly out of the way the machinery of 
local government works. Only 8 % of councillors mentioned party politics as a 
cause of frustration. 

17. There are discrepancies between what councillors feel about the work of 
their councils and their own part in it. Whilst 28 % thought housing was the 
council’s biggest contribution only 13% put housing as their biggest personal 
contribution. Nearly half of the younger councillors thought that their councils 
had helped people most by work on housing and education, but only 13% of 
this group felt that these committee activities had been their own most effective 
areas. About 30 % of all council committee time was spent on activities where 
councillors thought they had been most effective personally and 42% on com- 
mittees where, on balance, they felt they had been personally least effective. 

18. About one-third of all councillors said that their private lives had suffered 
in some ways as a result of their council work. Three-quarters said that their 
private lives had not been affected or had been helped by their council work 
and two-thirds of working councillors said that their relations with people in 
their daily work had not been affected by council activities. On the other hand, 
three-quarters of all councillors said that being a councillor had given them an 
opportunity of using abilities which otherwise would not have been used. 

19. County borough councillors appear to get most satisfaction out of their 
council work and rural district councillors to be less involved in it. When we 
asked if councillors found council work or their daily occupation more satisfying 
nearly two-thirds of manual worker councillors said that they found council 
work more satisfying but only 13 % of large and small employers or professionals. 
For many councillors council work is clearly often a means of obtaining satis- 
factions not available in their daily occupations. 

20. Most councillors feel that their councils are making full use of their present 
powers. Over 40 %, however, feel that more powers are needed or that the central 
government puts unnecessary limitations on councils. 

21. Our results show that the time put into council work, the satisfactions and 
frustrations it produces and the opportunities it offers are very different for 
different types of councillor. It follows that the motivations for serving on 
councils are equally varied. Reorganisation, then, would produce different 
effects in these different groups and it might affect recruitment by bringing in 
sections of the population with rather different motivations from those of many 
present councillors. Until the details of a reorganised system were known and 
the changed responsibilities it might entail, it would be impossible to say how it 
would appeal to people who have so far not worked in local government. 
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22. Do councillors feel that councils do enough for people? A small majority 
felt that councils were now doing enough but about 45 % of all councillors and 
60% of county borough councillors thought that more should be done. 

23. How could time be found for these extra aetiyities ? Most councillors thought 
that it could only mean even longer hours than they now put in. A minority 
(20%) thought that time could be found by changing existing procedures. 
Higher proportions of some groups, however, were infavour of specific proposals 
for change. Forty-three per cent of county borough councillors, for example, 
thought that time could be found for extra work if more details were left to 
officials. It must be recognised that councillors’ views might not remain the 
same if some changes were set in motion. We have recorded here what they now 
feel and not what they would feel under changed circumstances. 

24. A majority of councillors thought that the present system of payment for 
loss of earnings, subsistence and so on was adequate although many would like 
to see some changes in this respect. Two-thirds of all councillors did not think 
that councillors should be paid. This was chiefly because they did not believe 
that payment would attract good or better qualified people. 

25. About half of all councillors thought there should be a retiring age for 
councillors and three-quarters thought there should be a limit to the time any- 
body could be chairman of council or mayor. 

26. Most councillors did not feel that the presence of aldermen had much effect 
on the standing of councils or their work or the willingness of people to stand. 
These views were shared by the majority of aldermen. 



Councillors and their Public Kelationsbips 



27. Councillors spend an average of about 21 hours a month on other organisa- 
tions. While much of this is regarded as ‘ part of the work of a councillor ’ the 
rest is in connection with private interests. Councillors belong on average to 
between six and seven organisations and some to very many more. Only a small 
part of their memberships is of political organisations and trade unions. 



28. Councillors see more advantages than disadvantages in using voluntary 
organisations to meet new and developing needs. They think that voluntary 
organisations are most suitable for particular services such as those for old 
people, youth clubs, recreational faciUties and help for handicapped people. 
Although such organisations play a part in bringing people into touch with 
council work they do not sponsor very many councillors at present. 

29. What part does party politics play in local government ? How essential is 
It to the system which now operates? There are big differences in the extent 
to which councillors are involved in political organisations. Ninety-five per cent 
of counly borough councillors are members of political parties but only about 
half of rural district councillors. Over 70% of rural district councillors describe 
themselves as independent’ and so do nearly two-thirds of the smaller em- 
ployers and farmers. Manual worker counciUors, on the other hand, to an over- 
whelming extent think of themselves as politicffily organised. 

10 
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30. According to the views expressed by councillors party politics plays a 
much smaller part in local government than is widely assumed and their views 
are supported by those of ex-councillors who no longer have the same kind of 
coi^tments. Three-quarters of all councillors said they did not think that party 
politics affected the work of their council very much. The extent to which coun- 
cillors are themselves involved in party politics of course influences their views 
on how party politics affects the work of councils. County borough councillors 
were much more Ukely than others to say that the work was affected but only 
16 % of all councillors made critical comments about the effects of party politics 
on the work of councils. 

31. Only a quarter of all councillors thought that the need for party support 
affected the kinds of candidates chosen. On balance more thought it improved 
the chances of good candidates. Asked if there was anything which might make 
them give up the work only 4% of all councillors mentioned the effects of party 
politics. 

32. There are major differences between the views of different kinds of coun- 
cillors on whether the party system is essential in local government or if the 
work could be better done without it. Eighty-nine per cent of rural district 
councillors, for example, most of whom are returned unopposed, thought the 
work could be done better without the party system. Only 24% of county 
borough councillors agreed with this view. Excluding the rural districts, just 
under half of the remaining councillors thought the work could be better done 
without the party system. Manual worker councillors were the only group with 
a majority in favour of the party system. Small employers and farmers had the 
largest majority against. As a group, councillors who think party politics 
essential are likely to be the keener members of councils. Many of those council- 
lors who are most opposed to party politics put in much less time than others 
on council work or with their electors. 

33. How do councillors feel about their relationships with the public? Whilst 
most councillors feel that only a few people have very unfavourable attitudes 
most of them also feel that the public is not very interested in council work. It 
is not clear whether there is a real lack of interest or a failure of communication 
which results in the public feeling that it does not know very clearly what its 
councils are doing. Perhaps because of ignorance there are big differences 
between the opinions of councillors and the more interested section of the pubhc 
on what council work has been of most help to people or on what problems most 
need council attention. 

34. Many councillors do not have a large number of direct personal contacts 
with electors. Most of their contacts in their role of councillor are informal. 
Nearly a third of all councillors had such official and personal contact with 
four or fewer electors during the four weeks before the survey. 

35. Because of these very limited contacts and gaps in knowledge on both sides 
of the democratic equation it is not surprising that many councillors and electors 
feel that electors do not know enough either to make full use of council services 
or to form a balanced picture of what councils are doing. 

36. It seems clear that much better communication between councillors and 
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electors is essential if public interest in local government is to reach a higher 
level. This is necessary both for the assurance and support it will give councillors 
and because it would then become more possible for the whole system to fulfil 
the purpose for which it exists. 

Leaving the Council 

37. From information collected about ex-councillors we have worked out the 
rates at which different kinds of councillors give up the work (turnover rates). 
About 6 % give up the work each year. 

38. A much higher proportion of those under 45 than might be expected appear 
to give up the work very quickly. Professionals and employed people have a 
higher than average turnover rate but workers in nationalised industries or 
pubhc bodies, those who are not working full-time and those with relatively low 
income levels have a low turnover rate. Manual worker councillors frequently 
say they intend to remain and actually do remain. The opposite applies to the 
employers and managers in the larger businesses and professionals. 

39. A very high proportion of ex-councillors have served only a short time. Over 
half of those who had given up in the period July 1961-June 1964 had served for 
the first time in 1958 or after and of these nearly half were under 45. 

40. Do people give up the work because of the time involved ? The time actually 
spent on council work seems to be relevant to turnover only in a negative way. 
The members of county and county borough councils, who spend most time on 
the work, have the lowest turnover rate. Manual workers, whose turnover is 
lowest, spend more time than other socio-economic groups. It looks as if it is 
not the time he actually spends but the time he is prepared to give to the work 
which determines whether an individual stays on or leaves the council. 

41. Why do councillors give up the work? Because of councillors’ high average 
age it is to be expected that very many will give up the work because of old age 
or ill-health and about one-third of ex-councillors said that they had given up 
for these reasons. Another third said that they gave up because of the time 
involved, or, what might amount to the same thing, financial, business or 
domestic reasons. About 40% of ex-councillors who are under the age of 65 
gave ‘ the time involved ’ or ‘ family/business ’ reasons. In contrast to the two- 
thirds who said they had given up because of such personal circumstances, 
about 21 % said they were frustrated with ‘ the system 8 % because of frustra- 
tions with party pohtics and 13 % because of other aspects of the organisation 
of local government work. Only a small proportion of ex-councillors, then, 
cited party politics as their reason for giving up the work. It did not seem to be 
a major irritant or cause for dissatisfaction. However, frustrations with ‘ the 
system ’ account for more than one-third of ex-councillors who have served 
three years or less. These short-service councillors were more likely than existing 
councillors to think that insufficient time had been available for the work or 
that proper weight had not been given to all points of view in the council 
deliberations. They were, then, more unhappy about their council experience 
than other ex-councillors. 

42. Many of those councillors who have given up the work were less prepared 
for it and had taken less trouble than others to equip themselves for it. For one 
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reason or another many people become councillors who do not have a close 
acquainta.nce with the work and the realities quickly prove to be very different 
from their expectations and their capabilities. These people contribute dis- 
proportionately to the turnover rate. They are likely to be under the age of 45. 

43. It may be that newer councillors have been too impatient to acquire the 
necessary knowledge, or perhaps better procedures for integrating new coun- 
cillors into the council work are needed to help the young or inexperienced to 
work their way into it gradually. Clearly, difficulties with personal relationships 
play a big part in making some councillors give up. It may be that many of those 
who go on to councils have not considered sufficiently well beforehand how they 
would manage the many-sided relationships involved in working as a councillor. 
Procedures for making clear to intending councillors how the system works or 
for helping newer councillors to find their feet might make a substantial con- 
tribution to keeping some of the younger councillors in the work. 

44. Those who had given Up council work did not appear to be very much more 
upset by existing council procedures than sitting councillors. Almost as many 
would be against as in favour of changes in procedures. It was not, then, on this 
score that the work was given up but rather because it encroached on private 
interests. 

45. Those who had given up the work appear to be much more satisfied than 
sitting councillors with the present range of council activities. It is rather the 
younger and newer councillors, whether still on the council or having left it, 
who seemed to feel that councils need to be more active than they are at present! 

46. The feeling that there is a low level of public interest in council work does 
not appear to have played a very significant part in causing people to give up 
council work. 

47. Both councillors and ex-councillors thought that the feature of local govern- 
ment which most put people off standing for office was the time involved. The 
effect on income or occupation was thought to be the second most important 
reason and party politics came lower down the list. 
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CHAPTER I 



Some Characteristics of the Local Government Councillor 



A necessary starting point in any examination of the activities of ‘ people 
in local government ’ is to provide a description of councillors as they now are 
and to show how they resemble or differ from the populations which they serve. 
A complete description might go into very many details of the personality, 
origin and circumstances of councillors all of which could, no doubt, be shown 
to have relevance to what councillors do and how they do it. For reasons given 
in the Introduction this report has more limited aims and the present chapter 
shows only some of the characteristics of the councillors of 1964. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Age and Sex 

Table 1.1 gives the age and sex of all councillors. In each column the percen- 
tage on the left relates to our councillors, the column on the right to the general 
population. It will be seen that councillors are older than the general population. 
Thus 5 % of male councillors are between the ages of 21 and 34 whereas 27 % 
of the general male population are in this group. Similarly over half our male 
councillors are over the age of 55 but only 31 % of the general male population 
are over this age. 



Table I.l 

ComparisoQ of councillors with general population*^ — 
by age and sex 
Percentages in each age group 



Age 


Men 


Women 


21-24.. 


% 

t 


% 

(8) 


% 

t 


% 

(7) 


25-34.. 


5 


(19) 


2 


(17) 


35-44.. 


16 


(21) 


13 


(19) 


45-54.. 


26 


(21) 


23 


(20) 


55-64.. 


30 


(37) 


37 


(17) 


65-69.. 


11 


(6) 


11 


(7) 


70-74.. 


7 


(4) 


8 


(6) 


75 and over . . 


4 


(4) 


5 


(7) 


Not answered 


1 




1 




Total 


100 


(100) 


100 


(100) 


(Numbers) . . 


(3,480) 




(490) 





*Source=Census 1961. 
tLess than 0-5%. 

The age distribution of male and female councillors is fairly similar but there 
is a tendency for women councillors to be somewhat older than the men. Sixty- 
one per cent of women councillors are over the age of 55 whereas 52% of men 
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councillors are over this age. But this difference between male and female 
councillors is to some extent also true of the general population, simply because 
women live longer than men. 

About 12 V of all councillors are women. Over 50% of the general adult 
population are women so that women are very under-represented on local 
Lthorities The proportion of councillors who are women ranges from about 
5 V aged 25-34 to about 13 % of those over 65 years of age. The disproportion 
of males and females when we compared councillors with the general population 
is general amongst all types of councils. 

The great majority of councillors are married but whilst the proportion of 
male councillors who are single, separated or widowed (9 %) is less than that 
amongst the general male population (22%), the proportion of female coun- 
cillors in the same category is nearly the same as in the general female population. 



Age by Council Type 

Table 1.2 compares the age distributions of councillors in different council 
types The sharpest difference which emerges from this table is that councillors 
in rural districts and county councils are more likely to be over the age of 65 
and much less likely to be under the age of 44 than other councillors. Nearly 
70% of county councillors and nearly 60% of rural district councillors are over 
theage of 55. This contrasts with urban districts (47%), municipal boroughs (47%), 
metropolitan boroughs (43%), and county boroughs (48%). Nearly a third of 
those in metropolitan boroughs were, at the time of the survey, under the age 
of 44. 

Information from another survey permits a comparison between the ages of 
councillors and company directors. About the same proportion of councillors 
as directors are under the age of 45 but rather more councillors are over 65 
years of age. The larger companies have rather fewer over 65 than all companies 
or councillors but more between 45 and 65 years. 



Table 1,2 

Age of councillors— by council type 



Age 


AU 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Up to 34 


% 

4 


% 

1 


% 

6 


% 

12 


% 

6 




% 

3 


35-44 . . 


15 


8 


20 


21 


19 


17 


13 


45-54 .. 


26 


21 


26 


23 


28 


30 


24 


55-64 .. 


31 


35 


29 


25 


29 


32 


32 


65 and over . . 


23 


34 


19 


18 


18 


15 


27 


Not answered . . 


1 


1 


* 


1 


>i< 


* 


I 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . • 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 


Average age (yrs.) 


55*0 


59-5 


53-6 


50-8 


53-2 


52-7 


56-6 



*Less than 0*5 % 
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Table 1.3 



Comparison of councillors with directors — by age 





Councillors 




Large company- 


Age 


All directors* 


directors 


21-34 


% 

4 


7o 

4 


} 


35-44 


15 


17 


45-54 


26 


31 


37 


55-64 


31 


34 


39 


65 and over 


23 


13 


7 


Not answered 


1 


1 


— 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(3,970) 


(10,000) 


(324) 


Average age (yrs.) 


55 


54 


53 



Note: Informants in the sample of the survey^ of all directors published in the January 1965 
issue of ‘ The Director ’ were ail members of the Institute of Directors. Those in the readership 
survey^ carried out by Market Investigations Ltd. for The Thomson Organisation Ltd. were 
selected on the basis of representing public companies proportionate to size of assets, which 
means that more directors of very large companies were included than in the other sample of 
directors. 



Households and Housing 

Table 1.4 shows the housing situation of all councillors. Councillors are much 
more likely than the general population to be owner-occupiers. They are less 
likely to be living in property owned by the local authority. It will be seen that 
there are considerable differences between members of different types of council 
in this respect. Metropolitan borough councillors were much more likely to be 
living in rented property than other councillors but this probably reflects the 
differences between the general housing situation in the London area and that in 
the rest of the country. Apart from this, councillors in county councils and rural 
districts are much less likely than other councillors to be living in council 
owned property. 



Table 1.4 

Type of accommodation — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Own property 


Cls. Els. 

% % 


% 


7. 


% 


% 


% 


0/ 


(including 










67 


68 


71 


mortgaged) . . 


66 48 


71 


60 


31 


Rented (private) 


16 23 


16 


12 


44 


13 


12 


18 


Rented (council 
or new town 












17 




corporation) 


16 26 


9 


26 


23 


19 


7 


Rent free 


2 3 


3 


2 


I 


1 


3 




Not answered . . 


* 


1 




1 


* 




* 


Total 


100 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers of 












(843) 


(1,362) 


councillors) . . 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(Numbers of 
















electors) 


(2,184) 















♦Less than 0-5 %. Cls. = Councillors. = Electors. 
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Household Characteristics 

The size of councillors’ households is very similar to that of the general 
population except that there are rather fewer 1 person households and slightly 
more 2 person households. This is probably a reflection of the fact that rather 
fewer of our councillors are widowed or separated than is the case in the general 
population. 

Eighty-seven per cent of our councillors live in households where there are 
no children under school age — a rather higher proportion than among the general 
population. Two-thirds of both councillors and electors live in households 
where there are no children receiving full-time education. 

The majority of councillors are in households where 1 or more persons are in 
paid employment, although the proportion is not quite as high as among the 
general population. 



Table 1.5 



Household characteristics— -by number of individuals in househoid 









Number of individuals: 






Total (Numbers) 












0 


1 


2 or more 




Number of children 


Councillors 


100 (3,970) 


% 

87 


% 

9 


% 

4 


under school age 
Number of children 


. Electors 


100 (2,184) 


82 


11 


7 


receiving full-time 


Councillors 


100 (3,970) 


67 


16 


17 


education 

Number of persons in 


. Electors 


100 (2,184) 


68 


16 


16 


household in paid 


Councillors 


100 (3,970) 


19 


45 


36 


employment . . 


. Electors 


100 (2,184) 


16 


40 


44 



EMPLOYMENT, OCCUPATION AND INCOME 

Employment 

All our councillors were asked to tell us about their employment situation 
and to describe their paid occupations. Those who were retired or housewives 
were asked to give their last main occupation when working. 

Table 1.6 shows the employment situation of all councillors. Nearly two- 
thirds of all councillors at the time of the survey could be considered as working 
full time in paid occupations. Twenty per cent were retired. Both these propor- 
tions are higher than in the general population. On the other hand the proportion 
of councillors who are housewives, part-time workers or who have never worked 
is much less (13 %) than it is in the general population (42 %). 

Over a third of county councillors are retired. This is a much higher propor- 
tion than in any other type of council. There is a smaller proportion of full-time 
workers (over 30 hours a week) amongst county councillors than elsewhere. 
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Table 1.6 

Employment situation — ^by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 




Cls, Els. 


Cls. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 
% % 


Usually work 






/o /o 




/o /o 


% % 


over 30 hrs. a 
week 


66 51 


46 


68 52 


76 56 


71 49 


73 51 


63 50 


Usually work, 
but 30 hrs. a 
week or less 


5 9 


9 


7 10 


6 11 


5 10 


4 8 


4 7 


Housewife — ^not 
working 


7 27 


8 


S 25 


6 23 


7 26 


7 27 


6 31 


Never in paid 
employment 


1 6 


2 


_ 4 


1 7 


* 6 


* 6 


1 8 


Retired 


20 7 


34 


16 9 


10 3 


16 8 


16 7 


24 3 


Not answered . . 


1 — 


1 


1 — 


1 — 


1 1 


* 1 


2 1 


Total . . 


100 100 


100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


(Numbers of 
councillors) . . 
(Numbers of 
electors) 


(3,970) 

(2,184) 


(470) 


(439) 

(629) 


(139) 

(131) 


(717) 

(540) 


(843) 

(448) 


(1,362) 

(436) 



*Less than 0-5%. C/j. = Councillors. H^.=EIectors. 



Over a quarter of all councillors were at the time of the survey or before 
retirement employed in a nationalised industry or some pubUc body. This is 
very similar to the situation in the general population. The proportions employed 
either in privateior public industry do not differ very much between the different 
council types. 

The employment situation, of course, varies with age. Only over the age of 54 
does the proportion of retired councillors become appreciable. It is 14% of 
those aged 58-64 and two-thirds of those 65 or over. 



Occupation 

We have classified the information given us by councillors about their occupa- 
tions and industry in the same way as the Registrar General classifies information 
collected during the Census of Population. The Registrar General uses a classi- 
fication by ‘ Socio-Economic Groups ’. Allocation to these groups ‘ is determined 
by considering their employment status and occupation ’. This classification is 
by no means ideal. It will be seen from Table 1.7 that some of the groups in the 
classification are industrial groups, e.g., farmers or members of the armed 
forces, whereas most of the other groups are derived from a description of the 
type of work done or of status in industry, e.g., employers and managers com- 
pared with own account workers. Further, although the title of the classification 
is ‘ Socio-Economic Group ’ no information is collected by the Registrar 
General about incomes or earnings. The assignment to the categories in the 
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classification, therefore, depends mostly on the nature of the work done and the 
position held in the place of employment. Nevertheless, despite these limitations 
of the classification it was thought useful to classify all our councillors in the 
same way as the Registrar General classifies the population so that we could 
see to what extent the different sections of the population are represented 
amongst councillors. If councillors were retired or housewives they were asked 
to give their last main occupation when working. 

In Table 1.7 we show how male councillors over the age of 25 fall into the 
socio-economic groups used for the Census. The left-hand column gives the 
proportion of all males aged 25 and over who fall into the groups given. In 
the right-hand column of Table 1 .7 we show how our councillors are distributed 
when grouped in the same way. We have already shown that our councillors are 
rather older than the general population and, therefore, we have re-weighted 
the information about the general population so as to show how they would fall 
into the socio-economic groups if the general population had the same age dis- 
tribution as our councillors. The re-weighted distribution for the general popula- 
tion is given in the centre column. The comparison is not greatly affected by 
this re-weighting but the centre column and the right-hand column, when 
compared, enable a true comparison to be made between the socio-economic 
groups of our councillors and of the general population. 

It is commonly asserted that too few people with professional or managerial 
experience become councillors. If we take the first, third and fourth groups we 
have about 7 % of the general population who are either professional workers 
or employers and managers in large establishments, i.e. those enterprises 
employing 25 or more people. Amongst our councillors 19 % fall into these three 
categories. 



Our largest single group of councillors lis in the second category. These are 
the employers and managers of small businesses and this includes many shop 
owners. Twenty per cent of our councillors fall into this category and this is 
almost three times as big a proportion as is to be found in the general population. 

Our next largest category of councillors consists of farmers who employ 
others or who are the managers of farms. This group is very heavily over- 
represented amongst councillors. If we take the employers and managers in 
small businesses together with farmers who are employers of others or managers 
we find they come to more than a third of all our councillors. If we also include 
farmers working on their own account, and not employing others, we get no 
teiver than 36 / of our councillors as compared with only 9% of the general 
population falling into these three categories. That is to say, this group of 
persons is over-represented four times amongst our councillors. 

I , 1 'i very heavily over-represented groups it will be seen that 

II , 0 of our councillors are^ skilled manual workers, whereas in the general 
population 26/ falls into this category. The semi-skilled and unskilled manual 
workers are even more severely under-represented amongst councillors. 

Table 1.7 relates only to male councillors over the age of 25. Very few of our 

Sive on the right-hand side 
separate figures for the occupations of our female councillors. It wiU be seen 
that over a quarter of all female counciUors have never been gainfully employed 
20 
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Table 1.7 



Comparison of our respondents with general population — 
by socio-economic group (males 25 and over) 





General 

population 


General 

population 

(weighted!) 


Councillor 

respondents 


1 Employers and managers in central and local 


% 


% 


% 


government, industry, commerce, etc. — with 








25 or more subordinates 


4 


4 


11 


2 Employers and managers in industry, com- 








merce, etc. — with under 25 subordinates 


7 


7 


20 


3 Professional workers — self-employed.. 


1 


1 


4 


4 Professional workers — employees 


3 


2 


4 


5 Intermediate non-manual workers 


4 


4 


8 


6 Junior non-manual workers 


12 


12 


9 


7 Personal service workers 


1 


1 


* 


8 Foremen and supervisors — ^manual . . 


4 


4 


4 


9 Skilled manual workers 


28 


26 


11 


10 Semi-skilled manual workers 


15 


15 


5 


1 1 Unskilled manual workers 


8 


9 


1 


12 Own account workers (other than professional) 


4 


5 


2 


13 Farmers — employers and managers . . 


1 


1 


14 


14 Farmers — own account 


1 


1 


2 


15 Agricultural workers . . 


2 


2 




16 Members of armed forces 


1 


1 


2 


17 Never gainfully employedf 


1 


1 


* 


18 Indefinite and not answered 


3 


4 


3 


Total . . 

(All male councillors over 25) 


100 


100 


100 

(3,471) 



*Less than 0-5%. 

ti.e. the percentages of the population in each socio-economic ^oup are recalculated as if 
the general population has the same age distribution as our councillors. 

JFor general population this includes ‘ persons not stating a present or former economic 
activity’; our councillors had to tick a box ‘never gainfully employed’ and this may account 
for some of the difference. 

Note. In some of the tables presented later in this report the above 18 socio-economic 
groups are combined into 5 categories to provide adequate numbers for statistical purposes. 
These larger combinations of socio-economic groups and their equivalents in terms of the 
above table are : ^ • i ^ 

Employers and managers with 25 or more subordinates and professionals (1, 3, 4). 

Employers and managers with less than 25 subordinates and farmers (2, 13, 14). 

Non-manual and own account non-professionals (5, 6, 7, 12). 

Manual and agricultural workers (8, 9, 10, 11, 15). 

Residual (16, 17, 18)— the figures for this group are not shown in the tables. 

The next largest category is the group described by the Registrar General as 
* intermediate non-manual workers ’. These include teachers, other than those 
at universities or colleges; social welfare and related workers who do not have 
university level qualifications; assistants and technicians in laboratories, com- 
puting organisations and so on. The next largest category amongst our female 
councillors are described as ‘ junior non-manual workers ’ and this includes 
telephone operators, secretarial workers, or other office machine operators, 
some civil servants, shop assistants and others engaged in some sales functions. 
Thirty-eight per cent of all female councillors are either ‘ junior non-manual ’ or 
‘ intermediate non-manual ’ workers. There are relatively few women councillors 
who are described as managers in large firms or as professional workers. 
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Table 1.8 

Socio<economic group of councillors — by age and sex 



1 Employers and managers in 
central and local government, 
industry, commerce, etc. — 
with 25 or more subordinates 

2 Employers and managers in 
industry, commerce, etc. — 
with under 25 subordinates . . 

3 Professional workers — self- 

employed 

4 Professional workers — em- 
ployees 

5 Intermediate non-manual 

workers 

6 Junior non-manual workers. . 

7 Personal service workers 

8 Foremen and supervisors . . 

9 Skilled manual workers 

10 Semi-skilled manual workers 

1 1 Unskilled manual workers . . 

12 Own account workers (other 
than professional) 

13 Farmers — employers and 

managers 

14 Farmers — own account 

15 Agricultural workers 

15 Members of armed forces . . 

17 Never gainfully employed . . 

18 Indefinite and not answered . . 



All age 
groups 



Total . . 100 

(Numbers) (3,480)§ 



20 

4 

4 



4 
11 

5 
1 



14 

2 



19 

7 

9 

16 

9 

3 

14 

5 

1 

9 



loot 

(170) 



Males 



Under over 

35 35-44 45-54 55-65 65 



10 

14 

5 



9 

13 

4 

15 

6 



12 

3 



12 

24 

6 



8 

7 

4 
12 

5 
1 



14 

1 



22 

4 



6 

9 

4 
11 

5 
1 



14 

3 



12 

18 

3 



18 

2 

* 

3 

3 

5 



100 

(549) 



100 100 
(912) (1,050) 



100 

(780) 



Females 



All age 
groups 



11 

1 

2 

21 

17 

4 

* 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 
* 

1 

28f 

4 



100 

(490) 



*Less than 0-5 %. 

tfadudmg housewives aad other womea who have oever been gainfully emcloved 

“ eaStconontic group 

§The total of males includes 19 who did not give their age. 



Table 1.8 also gives the age distribution of male councillors falling into the 
different socio-economic groups. It will be seen that a larger proportion of 
the younger age groups than other groups are professional workers. Sixteen 
per cent of those who are 35 or under fell into these groups compared with 6% 
or 7/ m the older groups. The intermediate non-manual workers, too, form a 
larger proportion of the youngest age group than others, and so do the skilled 
m^ual workers. Fifteen per cent of the 35-44 age group fall into this last 
category but only 5% of the oldest age group. Farmers and those described as 
employers and managers m the larger businesses are more heavily represented 
amongst the older age groups than in the younger. 

councillors in the different types of councils are 
distributed among the various socio-economic groups. If we take the first, 
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third and fourth groups, that is to say, those who are either professional workers 
or employers and managers of large businesses, it will be seen that these seem to 
be fairly well represented in most types of councils. The employers and managers 
of small businesses are somewhat more heavily represented in the municipal 
boroughs and urban districts than they are in other types of councils. Farmers 
are very heavily represented on county councils and, of course, on the rural 
district councils. If we take these last two groups together (employers and 
managers of small businesses and farmers), we find that they represent 46 % of 
all rural district councillors and 31 % of county councillors. 

It was pointed out in the comment on Table 1.7 that the groups of manual 
workers were very much under-represented in general. It will be seen that there 
are quite large differences in the representation of these groups in different 
councils. Only 8 % of rural district councillors fall into these two groups but 
24 % of county borough councillors and substantial proportions of municipal 
borough and urban district councillors also fall into these two categories. 

Finally, it is noticeable that the two groups described as ‘ intermediate non- 
manual ’ or ‘ junior non-manual ’, are much more heavily represented among 
metropolitan borough councillors than other kinds of councillors, although the 
county boroughs and the municipal boroughs also have a fairly heavy repre- 
sentation of these groups in contrast to the counties and the rural districts. 

Table 1.9 



Socio-economic group of counciiiors — by councii type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


1 Employers and managers — 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


with 25 or more subordinates 


10 


13 


14 


9 


11 


10 


8 


2 Employers and managers — 
with under 25 subordinates 


19 


16 


15 


17 


23 


24 


16 


3 Professional workers — self- 
employed 


4 


6 


2 


4 


2 


3 


4 


4 Professional workers — 
employees 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


5 Intermediate non-manual . . 


9 


9 


12 


17 


11 


11 


6 


6 Junior non-manual 


10 


7 


16 


19 


15 


11 


5 


7 Personal service workers . . 


1 


* 


1 


1 


1 


1 


* 


8 Foremen and supervisors — 
manual 


3 


3 


5 


1 


4 


6 


2 


9 Skilled manual 


10 


6 


16 


11 


15 


11 


6 


10 Semi-skilled manual 


5 


7 


6 


6 


6 


9 


2 


11 Unskilled manual .. 


1 


1 


2 


1 


* 


1 


* 


12 Own account workers — 
other than professional • . 


2 


1 


2 





2 


3 


1 


13 Farmers — employers and 
managers . . 


13 ' 


15 







1 


2 


30 


14 Farmers — own account . . 


2 


1 


_ 


— 


— 


— 


5 


1 5 Agricultural workers 


* 


* 


— 


— 


— 






16 Members of armed forces . . 


2 


3 


* 


— ■ 




* 


3 


17 Never gainfully employed 


3 


4 


2 


4 


3 


3 


5 


18 Indefinite and not answered 


3 


5 


3 


6 


2 


1 


4 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 



*Lessthan 0‘5%. 
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Table 1.10 compares the socio-economic classification of councillors with that 
of Members of Parliament. 

The information available does not permit an exact comparison, since we 
have much more detailed information about councillors than about MPs. But 
there is clearly a much larger proportion of councillors than MPs who are 
employers and managers in large or small businesses. On the other hand there 
is a very much larger proportion of MPs who are professional or ‘ intermediate 
non-manual ’ workers. This latter group, it wiU be remembered, includes such 
people as teachers other than those at universities or colleges, welfare workers 
without university level qualifications, technical assistants in laboratories and 
so on. Amongst councillors 19% are manual workers, skilled, semi-skilled or 
unskilled. Amongst MPs the same groups amount to 15% of the total. 

It is worth noting that 41 % of MPs in the 1964 Parliament had been council- 
lors (Butler and King, op. cit. p. 237 — see * below). 



Table 1.10 

Comparison of councillors with MPs (1964) — 
. by socio-economic group 





Councillors 


All MPs* 


1 Employers and managers — with 25 or 


10 ■] 




more subordinates 




2 Employers and managers — with under 


X. 1 


^ 11 


25 subordinates 




3/4 Professional workers 


7 


?■ 51 


5 Intermediate non-manual 


9 


6 Junior non-manual 


10 


4 


8 Foremen and supervisors — manual • • 


3 1 




9 Skilled manual 






10 Semi-skilled manual 


5 1 




1 1 XJnskilled manual 

12 Own account workers — other than 


1 


professional 


2 


— 


1 3 Farmers — employers and managers . • 


13 




14 Farmers — own account 


2 




16 Members of armed forces 


2 


5 


17 Never gainfully employed 


3 


2 


18 Indefinite and not answered . . 


4 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(630) 



*Based on figures derived from The British General Election of 1964 by D. E. Butler and A. 
King (Macmillan & Co.). 

The descriptions of the MPs’ ‘ first or formative ’ occupations as described by Butler and 
King have been fitted as closely as possible into the socio-economic groups used to describe 
councillors. ‘Employers and managers’ include small businessmen, company directors, and 
executives. ‘ Professional workers ’ include barristers, solicitors, doctors, architects, engineers, 
chartered secretaries, journalists, teachers, and ministers of religion : of these professional and 
intermediate non-manual workers amongst MPs 40 % are barristers or solicitors, 1 8 % teachers, 
14% publicists or journalists. 

‘ Non-manual workers ’ include employees in commerce, insurance, etc. ‘ Never gainfully 
employed ’ include housewives and those with private means. ‘ Indefinite ’ includes those 
described as Civil Servants (under the heading of professions) and ‘ business management, 
clerical ’ who may belong in any of the managerial, professional or non-manual categories. 
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Income 

All councillors responding to our enquiry were asked to say what was their 
‘ approximate net income from all sources Net income meant income ‘ after 
income tax and insurance had been deducted but including benefits and over- 
time Table 1.11 summarises the answers given. It will be seen that over 90% 
of the councillors co-operating with us answered this question. 

Councillors on the whole have higher incomes than their electors. Forty-two 
per cent of councillors have yearly incomes over £1,040 compared with 18% 
of electors and despite the higher proportion of retired persons who are coun- 
cillors only 10% of councillors have yearly incomes of less than £520. This 
compares with 26% of electors in the same position. 

The counties have the highest proportion of councillors with an income over 
£2,080 and even if the line is drawn at £1,560 a year or more, counties still have 
much the highest proportion above this line. The metropolitan boroughs and 
the rural districts have the next highest proportion of councillors with an income 
over £2,080 per annum and they are still the second and third if the line is drawn 
at £1,560 a year or more. On the other hand it will be noticed that the counties 
and the rural districts also have slightly more councillors than the other groups 
with an income of under £520 a year. 

If we group together all councillors with an income of less than £1,040 a year 
it is the county boroughs, urban districts and municipal boroughs who have the 
largest proportion and if we draw the line at those with an income of £780 a 
year or less it is still the county boroughs and urban districts which have the 
largest proportion with an income below this line. 

Twenty-three per cent of the councillors receive under £520 or over £2,080. 
A big majority (68%) receive between £520 and £2,080. More detailed analysis 
shows that 41 % of all councillors have an income which falls between £780 and 
£1,560 a year. 



Table 1.11 

Income — by council type 











Metro* 


Muni- 








All 




County 


politan 


cipal 


Urban 


Rural 


£ yearly 


councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




Cls. Els, 












V 


Up to £520.. 


/o A 

10 (26) 


/o 

12 


9 


9 


/« 

8 


8 


12 


Over £520-1,040 . . 


39 (48) 


32 


48 


37 


43 


44 


34 


Over £1,040-2,080.. 


29 (15) 


25 


27 


31 


32 


31 


29 


Over £2,080 


13 (3) 


22 


10 


14 


9 


9 


14 


Not answered 


9 (8) 


9 


6 


9 


8 


8 


11 


Total . . 


100 (100) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers of 
councillors) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 


(Numbers of electors) 


(2,184) 
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Table 1 12 shows the clear relationship between education and income. 
Over a quarter of aU those with university, polytechnic, etc., education have 
incomes of over £2,080, but only 4% of those with elementary education If we 
take together the two groups with up to £1,040 per annum nearly 70% of those 
with elementary or secondary modern education fall into this category and ody 
37 V and 28 V respectively of those with secondary and further education. On 
the other hand 68% of those with further education have incomes over £1,040. 
If we distinguish those who have pubUc or private grammar school education we 
find that more than a quarter have incomes over £2,080 and 60 /q have incomes 
over £1,040. 

Table 1.12 

Income— by full-time education 



£ yearly 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 


Up to £520 
Over £520-£l, 040 


% 

10 

39 


% 

16 

53 


% 

5 

32 

37 

18 

8 


% 

4 

24 

42 

26 


Over £l,040-£2, 080 
Over £2,080 


29 

13 


4 


Not answered 


9 . 








100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(3,970) 


(1.732) 


(1,528) 


(607) 



(.ine TOiai oi im;iuuc& juj ^.w. e> 

Elementary level = elementary, secondary modem, etc. 

Secondary level = central, intermediate, technical, gr^mar, public, commercial, etc. 
Further level = university, polytechnic, teacher training, etc. 



EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 

Education . 

We asked all councillors a series of questions about their education. Table 
1.13 shows at what age councillors in different types of council received their 
last iormA full-time school education. Ten per cent of all councillors finished 
their schooling at 13 years of age or younger. It will be seen that metropolitan 
borough councillors were more likely than others to have finished at 18 years or 
later. 



Table 1.13 

Age left school— by council type 





AU 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^s 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 




% 

10 


% 

14 


% 

13 


% 


% 

8 


% 

12 


% 

9 


14-17 years . . 


70 


60 


74 


72 


74 


72 




18 years and over .. 


14 


19 


9 


22 


11 


10 




Not answered 


6 


7 


4 


6 


7 


6 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 
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The following tables are perhaps more inuminating. Here we combine the 
results of questions asking about the earlier and later stages of schooling and 
this gives us the last type of full-time education. An informant who attended, 
for example, elementary school and went on to university is classified under 
‘ university 

In Table 1.14 we compare electors with councillors and with Members of 
Parliament. Councillors fall between Members of Parliament and electors in 
their educational attainment. It will be seen that much higher proportions of 
councillors have some form of further or secondary education than their 
electors; nevertheless a substantial proportion of aU councillors finished their 
education at the elementary or secondary modern level. Only 15% had received 
university education or education at the level of polytechnic, technical college 
or teacher training institutions. Over half of all MPs had this level of education 
but only 6% of electors. 



Table 1.14 

Last type of full-time education 





Councillors Electors MPs 


Elementary, secondary modern 
Central, intermediate, technical school, etc. 


4 72 


16 


State grammar school 

Public, private grammar school 
Commercial school, military academy, etc. 


12 9 

17 5 

4 3j 


L 31 

r 


Polytechnic, teacher training, etc. 

University 

Not answered 


6 41 

9 2j 

3 * 


^ 53 




100 100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) (2,184) 


(630) 



*LeSS th an 0'5%. 

(The figures for MPs are derived from The British General Election of 1964, D. E. Butler 
and A. King, Macmillan and Co.) 



Table 1.15 shows that the older councillors are much more likely than the 
younger ones to have finished their schooling at what now would be called the 
elementary or secondary modern level. At the other end of the education hier- 
archy it will be seen that the younger councillors and especially those under the 
age of 35 w'ere much more likely than the older ones to have had university 
education. In considering these results it would be as well to remember that our 
councillors are considerably older than the general population and that far- 
reaching changes have taken place in the educational system since the schooldays 
of many councillors. 

A substantial proportion of all councillors (17%) had their last full-time 
education at a public or private grammar school. Such councillors are to be 
found in considerable numbers in all age groups. 
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Table 1.15 

Last type of full-time education— by age 







Age 














65 and 




Total 


35 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


over 


Elementary, secondary modern, 


% 

44 


% 

23 


% 

38 


% 

41 


/o 

49 


% 

47 


Central, intermediate, techmcal 








7 


5 


3 


school, etc. 

State grammar school, etc. 


12 

17 


22 

20 


15 

14 


14 

16 


11 

17 


6 

18 


Public, private grammar school . . 


Commercial school/college, mill- 








4 


5 


5 


tary academy, etc. 








g 


4 


6 


Polytechnic, teacher training, etc. 




21 


14 


9 


7 


9 


University 




1 


1 


2 


6 


Not answered 












100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(3,970) 


(179) 


(611) 


(1,082) 


(1,231) 


(897) 



(The total of 3,970 includes 24 informants who did not give their age.) 



In Table 1.16 we show the last full-time education of councillors in different 
types of council. It will be seen that the county boroughs had the largest propor- 
tion of councillors whose education finished at the elementary or secondary 
modern level, whereas the counties and the metropolitan boroughs had the 
largest proportion of councillors with university level education. In the rural 
districts and county councils 20-27% of all councillors received their last 
education at a public or private grammar school. 

Table 1.16 



Last type of full-time education— by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Elementary, secondary 
modern, etc. 

Central, intermediate, 
technical school, etc. 

State grammar school, 
etc. . . 

Public, private 

grammar school . . 

Commercial school/ 
college, military 
academy, etc. 

Polytechnic, teacher 
training, etc. 

University 

Not answered 


% 

44 

5 

12 

17 

4 

6 
9 
3 


% 

38 

5 

12 

20 

6 
3 

14 

2 


% 

56 

7 

12 

9 

3 

4 
7 
2 


% 

36 

10 

9 

18 

6 

4 

13 

4 


% 

49 

6 

14 

11 

4 

6 

8 

2 


% 

53 

6 

14 

9 

3 

7 

7 

1 


% 

33 

3 

10 

27 

6 

7 

10 

4 


Total 

(Numbers) 


100 

(3,970) 


100 

(470) 


100 

(439) 


100 

(139) 


100 

(717) 


100 

(843) 


100 

(1,362) 
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If we look only at further education (in Table 1.17) some of the differences in 
educational level are brought out very sharply. Thus over 44% of all rural 
district councillors had no further education. If we take the two middle sections 
which include councillors who had some education by correspondence courses, 
or evening classes, or in polytechnic and technical colleges we see that the rural 
districts and the counties had fewest whereas county boroughs, municipal 
boroughs and urban districts had the highest proportions. These figures are in 
inverse ratio to the proportions which in Table 1.16 are shown to have had their 
last full-time education at pubUc or private grammar schools. 



Table 1.17 



Further education — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^s 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


No further education 


% 

33 


% 

34 


% 

24 


% 

37 


% 

25 


% 

27 


% 

44 


Correspondence course/ 
evening classes 


41 


37 


54 


36 


50 


51 


27 


Polytechnic/technical 
college/ teacher 
training 


15 


n 


15 


17 


17 


18 


14 


University 


11 


16 


6 


14 


10 


8 


13 


Not answered . . 


8 


8 


6 


7 


8 


6 


9 




108 


106 


105 


111 


no 


no 


107 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 



Note: The percentages add up to more than 100 because some councillors had more than one kind 
of further education. The above percentages for Polytechnics, etc., and Universities include councillors 
attending part-time or special courses, and are therefore greater than the corresponding percentages 
in the full-time education table. 



Table 1.18 shows how educational level varies with the length of time coun- 
cillors have lived in their present council area. Those who have lived longest 
in their present council area are more likely to have had elementary or secondary 
modern school education only. Over half of all councillors who have lived for 
more than 25 years in their areas fall into this group. Similarly amongst coun- 
cillors born in the area which they now represent, more than half had received 
their last full-time education at an elementary or secondary modern level. In 
contrast considerably more of those born outside their present council area had 
received university education than those born in the council area which they 
now represent. 

If we take the two highest levels of education, those who have been to univer- 
sity or polytechnic, technical college or teacher training college, we find that 
they are most heavily represented amongst those who have lived five years or 
less in their present council area. A large proportion of councillors who do not 
now live in the area of the council on which they sit received their last form of 
full-time education at a public or private grammar school. 
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It must be remembered that to some extent the association between length 
of residence in an area and education arises out of the age of the counciliorj 
since the older councillors are more likely both to have lived longer in their 
areas and to have finished their education at the elementary level. 



Table 1.18 



Full-time education — 

Iiy how long lived in council area 







Not 


Lived 


Lived 


Lived 


Lived 




Total 


living in, 
council 
area 


there 
5 years 
or less 


there 

6-15 

years 


there 

16-25 

years 


more 
than 25 
years 


Elementary, secondary modern, 


% 


% 

22 


% 

20 


% 

28 


% 

33 


% 


etc 

Central, intermediate, technical 


44 


54 


school, etc 


5 


5 


3 


7 


5 


5 


State grammar school, etc. 


12 


11 


15 


14 


14 


10 


Public, private grammar school . • 
Commercial school/college, mill- 


17 


29 


20 


17 


19 


16 


tary academy, etc 


4 


3 


8 


5 


8 


3 


Polytechnic, teacher training, etc. 


6 


3 


11 


9 


8 


4 


University 


9 


19 


22 


19 


12 


5 


Not answered 


3 


8 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(3,970) 


(107) 


(155) 


(599) 


(591) 


(2,395) 



(The total of 3,970 includes 123 informants who did not give length of residence in council area.) 



Qualifications 

Information about the last formal full-time education does not necessarily 
give us a completely accurate guide to the attainments or level of qualification 
of informants. We also asked councillors to tell us something about the quali- 
fications they had obtained and in Table 1.19 we present the answers to these 
questions. It will be seen by comparing Table 1.18 with Table 1.19 that although 
9 % of our councillors said that their last full-time education was at a university 
7 % had obtained a university degree or had fuU medical training. On the other 
hand the proportion whose education went no higher than elementary or 
secondary modern school is almost identical with the proportion of those who 
had obtained no additional qualifications. 
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Table 1.19 



QualiScatioBS — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 




Cls. Els. 


Cls. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


No qualification 








/o 


/o 


/o 


/o 


7o 


7o 


7% 


/o To 


obtained 
Full industrial 


44 74 


42 


47 


78 


40 


80 


41 


68 


44 


72 


45 76 


apprenticeship 
G.C.E. ‘O’ level, matri- 
culation, G.S.C., 
O.N.Q. O.N.D., City 


9 5 


8 


15 


5 


6 


3 


11 


4 


10 


5 


7 6 


and Guilds 
G.QE. ‘A’ level, 
H.S.C., Intermediate. 


13 8 


14 


11 


5 


19 


6 


14 


8 


14 


10 


13 9 


H.N.C., Diploma . . 

Teachers’ certificate, 
member of profes- 
sional institute, full 
or intermediate pro- 


3 1 


3 


3 


2 


6 


3 


2 


1 


3 




3 ~ 


fessional qualification 
University degree, full 


14 4 


14 


11 


4 


11 


2 


15 


6 


14 


5 


13 2 


medical training . . 
Other answers (electors 


7 2 


11 


5 


2 


9 


— 


7 


3 


6 


1 


8 1 


only) 


— 5 


— 





3 





4 





7 





6 


— 4 


Not answered . . 


10 1 


8 


8 


1 


9 


2 


10 


3 


9 


1 


11 2 


Total 

(Numbers of councillors) 
(Numbers of electors) 


100 100 
(3,970) 
(2,184) 


100 

(470) 


100 100 
(439) 

(629) 


100 

(139) 


100 

(131) 


100 

(717) 


100 

(540) 


100 

(843) 


100 

(448) 


100 100 
(1,362) 
(436) 



Ch. = Councillors. Els. = Electors. 



Councillors had a substantially higher proportion with some form of quali- 
fication than electors. Twenty-one per cent of councillors had a university 
degree or some form of professional qualification compared with 6 % of their 
electors, and 16% of councillors had some intermediate level of qualification 
such as ‘A’ level or ‘ O ’ level or a technical certificate or diploma compared 
with 9 % of electors in the same position. 

The proportion who had obtained no qualification was very much the same 
in most types of councils. Similarly, if we put into one group those who had 
served a full industrial apprenticeship or had obtained an equivalent technical 
qualification such as an Ordinary level National Certificate or G.C.E. ‘ O ’ 
levels the proportion is very much the same in most anthorities. 

Table 1.20 shows how the qualifications obtained by councillors vary with 
age. The major difference between councillors is in the proportion with no 
qualifications. About half the councillors over the age of 55 fall into this category. 
In contrast, there are in the younger groups substantially larger proportions 
who have reached G.C.E. ‘A’ level, who have a comparable technical qualifica- 
tion or whcrare members of professional institutes or who have university level 
education. The proportion of councillors with the two highest forms of quali- 
fication (professional or university degree) is 31 % among the under 35s com- 
pared with 18 % among the over 55s. 
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Table 1.20 
Qualifications— by age 











Age 








Total 
















Up to 35 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


over 


No qualification obtained 


% 

44 


% 

19 


% 

35 


% 

41 


% 

51 


% 

49 


Full industrial apprenticeship . . 
G.C.E. ‘O’ level, matriculation, 


9 


8 


12 


9 


9 


8 


G.S.C., O.N.C., O.N.D., City 
and Guilds 


13 


33 


22 


16 


10 


5 


G.C.E. ‘A’ level, H.S.C., Inter- 














mediate, H.N.C., Diploma . . 
Teachers’ certificate, member of 


3 


7 


5 


3 


2 


2 


professional institute, full or 














intermediate professional quali- 
fication 

University degree, full medical 


14 


16 


14 


17 


12 


11 


training 


7 


15 


9 


7 


6 


7 


Not answered 


10 


2 


3 


7 


10 


18 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) - . j 


(3,970) 


(179) 


(611) 


(1,028) 


(1,231) 


(897) 



(The total of 3,970 includes 24 informants who did not give their age.) 

It is of some interest to look at the qualifications actually obtained by coun- 
cillors falling into the difierent socio-economic groups. Taking once again the 
two groups with the highest level of qualifications (university degree, full 
medical training, membership of a professional institute or teachers’ certificate) 
nearly three-quarters of our professional workers are so qualified, just under 30 % 
of those who are employers or managers of the larger firms and just over 20 % of 
employers and managers of the smaller firms. 



Summary of Education and Qualifications 

We may summarise our description of councillors’ education and qualifica- 
tions as follows. (1) Forty-four per cent of councillors had elementary education, 
or tod no formal quaUfications (compared with 70%-74% of their electors). 
(2) County, rural district and metropolitan borough councillors have higher 
proportions who left school over the age of 18, had been to university or had 
been edurated at private or public grammar schools. The county boroughs and 
other urban areas have higher proportions who had received elementary or 
secondary modern school education only and who had gone in for further 
education mainly by correspondence courses or evening classes. (3) The higher 
the level of education the shorter the period of residence in the area. (4) The 
younger the councillor the higher, on average, the level of qualification obtained. 



ATTACHMENT TO COUNCIL AREA 

councillors come from those who have the strongest 
[n ■ Table 1.21 shows that a majority of councillors have Uved 

ea ey now represent for more than 25 years. Very few indeed, apart 
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from metropolitan borough councillors, do not live in the area they represent. 
Metropolitan borough councillors could, of course, live very near to their areas 
but still be outside their boundaries. 

It will be seen that everywhere, except in the county boroughs, a larger 
proportion of councillors than electors have lived more than 25 years in the 
area and smaller proportions of councillors than electors have lived less than 
1 5 years in the area. In the metropolitan boroughs 9 % of councillors have lived 
for less than 15 years in their area, compared with 37% of their electors. The 
period of time county borough councillors had lived in their areas compared 
fairly closely with the time their electors had lived in the area. Councillors, then, 
have a longer attachment to their areas than electors except in the county 
boroughs. They are drawn more heavily from those who have lived longest in the 
area. 



Table 1.21 

How long councillors have lived in council area— by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan. 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 




Cls. 


Els. 


Cls. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Not living in council 










/o 


% % 




7c 


% % 


% % 


area 


3 


— 


3 


4 





14 — 


0 





2 


2 


Lived there 5 years or 
less 


4 


16 


2 


2 


5 


2 19 


5 


18 


6 19 


4 24 


Lived there 6-15 years 


15 


17 


10 


9 


10 


7 18 


17 


20 


18 21 


17 18 


Lived there 16-25 years 


15 


15 


13 


14 


15 


22 15 


14 


17 


16 12 


15 15 


Lived there more than 
25 years 


60 


50 


69 


68 


69 


53 44 


59 


44 


55 44 


59 41 


Not answered 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 4 


3 


1 


3 4 


3 2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


(Numbers of 
councillors) 
(Numbers of electors) 


(3,970) 

(2,184) 


(470) 


(439) 


(629) 


(139) 

(131) 


(717) 


(540) 


(843) 

(448) 


(1,362) 

(436) 



Cls. = Councillors. Els. = Electors. 



Another aspect of the position is shown by asking councillors whether they 
were born in the area they now represent. Over half of county borough coun- 
cillors were born in their present area but the proportion is much lower in 
municipal boroughs, urban districts and rural districts (Table 1.22). 



Table 1.22 

Whether born in council area — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Munfi 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Born in council area . . 


% 

37 


% 

46 


% 

52 


% 

38 


% 

32 


% 

33 


% 

33 


Not bom in council area 


63 


54 


48 


62 


68 


67 


67 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 
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Councillors were also asked if they normally worked in their present council 
area or within a specified distance from the boundary of the area. In Table 1.23 
the answers to this question are analysed in two ways. Under column ‘A’ 
(councillors) we give the answers to the question for all councillors and under 
column ‘ B ’ for those councillors and electors only who were working at the 
time of the survey. A rather larger proportion of electors than of councillors 
is not working full-time but when this is discounted the relationship of place of 
■work to council area is much the same for working electors and working coun- 
cillors. As was shown earlier different proportions of counciUors may be 
considered as fully employed in the different types of area. The effective com- 
pMison in this table is between the proportions given under column ‘ B ’ for the 
different types of council. Nearly two-thirds of all councillors who were working 
at the time of the survey normally worked in the area of the council which they 
represent. The proportion is very high for counties, county boroughs and rural 
districts. Counties, of course, cover a much wider area than other types of 
authorities and county councillors can work at a considerable distance from the 
county centre and still be included in the category ‘ working in the council area ’. 
Very few of the metropolitan councillors worked in the area which they repre- 
sent. On the other hand well over half of all metropolitan borough councillors 
worked relatively close to the areas they represent. 



Table 1.23 

Nonnal place of work— by council type 





AU 


(All 

electors) 






Metro- 










coun- 

cillors 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


politan 

boroughs 


cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 




A B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


In council 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


area 

Less than 5 


44 62 


(62) 


78 


72 


18 


52 


53 


73 


out- 

side 


















boundary 
5 or more 


10 13 


(15) 


8 


8 


53 


12 


16 


9 


miles out- 
side 


















boundary 
Variable . . 
Does not 


13 18 
5 7 


(13) 

(8) 


7 

7 


14 

6 


25 

4 


28 

8 


22 

9 


11 

7 


apply (not 
working) 


27 — 


(-) 














Not 












— 


— 


answered 


I — 


(-) 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 100 
(3,970) 


(100) 

(1,279) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(2,184) 


(264) j 


(334) 


(112) 


(552) 


(648) 


(904) 



whSloSSf occupations as • commercial traveller ' 
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It is sometimes suggested that particular sections of the population are more 
mobile than others and that because they do not live long enough in the area 
to form attachments they therefore do not have the same opportunity or 
inclinations as others to interest themselves in council work. Our survey provides 
some information which is relevant to this point and material is available from 
other Social Survey studies which enables us to pursue it further. 

The Registrar General classifies the population by the socio-economic groups 
described earlier and also by so-called ‘ social classes The latter classification 
is an attempt to ascribe sotne kind of social status associated with the nature of 
occupation. In general it is not easily comparable with the socio-economic 
grouping, which seemed much more relevant for our purposes and we have 
therefore not used the ‘ social class ’ grouping for most of the analyses. Other 
available Social Survey material, however, does use the ‘ social class ’ grouping 
and we have for purposes of the present section classified our councillors in the 
same way. The table below shows the comparison with the general population. 



Table 1,24 

Comparison of councillors with general population 

by social class 



1 Professional, etc. 

2 Intermediate 

3 Non-manual 

4 Skilled manual 

5 Semi-skilled manual 

6 Unskilled manual 

Not answered/unclassified, never gain- 
fully employed 



Total 

(Numbers) 





(Adult males) 




General 

population 


General 

population 

(weighted)* 


Councillors 


% 

3 


% 

3 


% 

9 


13 


15 


48 


14 


14 


13 


37 


36 


17 


17 


18 


7 


8 


8 


3 


8 


6 


3 


100 


100 


100 


(8,365) 


(8,365) 


(3,970) 



=^eneral population weighted to have the same age distribution as councillors 
iioiirce: Labour Mobility Survey, Government Social Survey, 1963 

classification is the same as the Registrar General’s five social classes, 
SJSo-rH skilled occupations have been divided into non-manual and skilled manual, 
rrotessional, etc., occupations include doctors, engineers, accountants, clergy, members oHhe 
legal profession, with or without employees. Intermediate occupations include most managers 

tions include clerks, typists, sales workers, security workers, etc. 



The second group is not directly comparable with our grouping of small or 
large employers and managers since it also includes substantial numbers of 
other occupations. In general, however, the results are in line with those presented 
earher in this chapter. They show that manual workers are numerically very 
under-represented whilst the first two groups are over-represented. 

The group called ‘ professional ’ in the social class classification (9 %) corres- 
ponds fairly closely with the two professional groups in the socio-economic 
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classification which we have used earlier (4% + 4% males over 25). Table 1.25 
shows that this group of ‘ professional ’ councillors are much less likely (31 %) 
to have lived 25 years or more in the council area than other councillors (59 %- 
78 %). It is the unskilled and semi-skilled amongst councillors who have lived 
longest in the area and three times as many of the ‘ professional ’ as other 
councillors have lived in their area five years or less. Tables 1.26 and 1.27 show 
that amongst the general population many more of the professionals than others 
have made two or more moves in the last ten years and that their moves were 
likely to take them farther away on average than the moves made by most of 
the other social classes. 



Table 1.15 

Coimcfllons — time lived in council area — 
by social class 



Not living in area . . 
5 years or less 
6-15 years 
16-25 years .. 

25 years or more 
Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) 


Total 


Profes- 

sional, 

etc. 


Inter- 

mediate 


Non- 

manual 


Skilled 

manual 


Semi- 

skilled 

manual 


Unskilled 

manual 


0/ 

'3 

4 

15 

15 

60 

3 


% 

5 

12 

30 
19 

31 
3 


'3 

4 

16 

15 

59 

3 


% 

3 

3 

14 

16 

62 

2 


% 

1 

2 

12 

12 

69 

4 


% 

1 

1 

8 

9 

78 

3 


% 

1 

6 

18 

71 

4 


100 

(3,970) 


100 

(358) 


100 

(1,896) 


100 

(501) 


100 

(664) 


100 

(286) 


100 

(139) 


(The total of 3,970 includes 126 informants who did not give the 
been gainfully employed.) 

Table 1.26 

General population-number of residential moves in 
by social class 

(General population sample of males weighted to have the same a 


ir social class or who had never 
last 10 years— 

ge distribution as councillors) 


Had not moved 

1 move 

2 or more moves 

Total 

(Numbers) 


Total 


Profes- 

sional, 

etc. 


Inter- 

mediate 


Non- 

manual 


Skilled 

manual 


Semi- 

skilled 

manual 


Unskilled 

manual 


'55 

29 

16 


% 

33 

33 

34 


% 

49 

34 

17 


% 

52 

30 

18 


% 

58 

28 

14 


% 

59 

27 

14 


% 

55 

30 

15 


100 

(8,365) 


100 

(229) 


100 

(1,234) 


100 

(1.187) 


100 

(3,055) 


100 

(1,498) 


100 

(646) 



give fhehSef/l last 10 years or did not 
Source: Labour Mobility Survey, Government Social Survey, 1%3. 
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Table 1.27 

General population — distance moved in last residential move — 
by social class 



(General population sample of males weighted to have the same age distribution as councillors) 





Total 


Profes- 

sional, 

etc. 


Inter- 

mediate 


Non- 

manual 


Skilled 

manual 


Semi- 

skilled 

manual 


Unskilled 

manual 


Did not move in last 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


10 years or moved 
within same town . . 


82 


58 


75 


77 


86 


86 


88 


Moved up to 10 miles 


7 


10 


9 


8 


6 


5 


5 


Moved 1 i or more miles 


10 


30 


15 


13 


7 


8 


6 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(8.365) 


(229) 


(1,234) 


(1,187) 


(3,055) 


(1,498) 


(646) 



(The total of 8,365 includes 516 informants who had not worked in the last 10 years or did not give 
their social class.) 



Clearly, the professional group is more mobile than the rest of the population. 
How serious an obstacle has this been to work as a councillor ? It is obviously 
not an unsurpassable barrier since the professional class or the professional 
socio-economic groups are represented three times as heavily amongst coun- 
cillors as amongst the general population. Furthermore despite their mobility 
half of the ‘ professional ’ group amongst councillors have lived in their area for 
over 16 years. One-third of the ‘ professional class ’ in the whole population had 
made no move at all in the last ten years and 58 % had not moved out of their 
town of residence in that time. It seems that for those professionals who are 
interested, mobility need not prevent many of them joining councils. 

Table 1.28 shows that of those with some form of further education in the 
general population 27 % have made two or more moves in the last ten years 
compared with only 12% of those with elementary education. Once again the 
mobile group not only moves more but moves farther. As with the ‘ profes- 
sionals however, it is also necessary to point out that 42 % of those with 
further education had made no move at all in the last 10 years and two-thirds 
had not moved out of the town of residence in that time (Table 1.29). 

Table 1.28 

Number of residential moves in last 10 years — 
by education 

(General population sample of males weighted to have the same age distribution as councillors) 





Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 


No moves 


% 

55 


% 

60 


% 

50 


% 

42 


1 move 


29 


28 


32 


31 


2 or more moves 


16 


12 


18 


27 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(8,365) 


(5,798) 


(1,897) 


(376) 



(The total of 8,365 includes 294 informants who gave no education details.) 
Source: Labour Mobility Survey, Government Social Survey, 1963. 
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Table 1.29 

G»ieral popaiation — distance moved in last residential move — 
by edncatioo 



(General population sample of males weighted to have the same age distribution as councillors) 





Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 


Did not move in last 10 years 
or moved within the same 


% 


% 


% 


% 


town 


82 


86 


76 


66 


Moved up to 10 miles 


7 


6 


8 


12 


Moved 11 or more miles 


10 


7 


14 


18 


Not answered 


1 


1 


2 


4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(8,365) 


(5,798) 


(1,897) 


(376) 



(Tte total of 8,365 includes 294 informants who gave no education details.) 



In the general population those aged 20-44 had moved much more frequently 
than those aged 55 years and over in the last ten years. Thirty-six per cent of 
the younger group had made two or more moves but only 8 % of those over 55 
and 12% of those aged 45-54 years. 

Mobility is certainly greater amongst the professionals, the better educated 
and the young and, to some extent, this may affect their interest and participation 
in local affairs. But since the majority of those in these groups in the general 
population have not moved out of their area in the last ten years there are still 
many who might participate if they wished to do so. 



Table 1.30 

General population — number of residential moves in last 10 years 

by age 



Had not moved 

1 move 

2 or more moves 

Total 

(Numbers) 





Age 




20-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and over 


% 

48 


% 

27 


% 

58 


% 

68 


% 

67 


31 


37 


30 


24 


25 


21 


36 


12 


8 


8 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(19,975) 


(8,383) 


(3,603) 


(3,063) 


(3,016) 



(TTie toW of 19.575 includes 1,910 informants aged under 20, or who did not give their aee 1 
Source. Labour Mobihty Survey, Govemment Social Survey, 1963. ^ 



Summary of attachment to Council Area 



The foUowing table provides a summary of the information coUected which 
measures councillors’ attachment to their areas. 
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Table 1.31 

Some factors indicating the degree of conncUlors’ attachment to their areas — 
by council type 











Metro- 


Muni- 








AH 




County 


politan 


cipal 


Urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Work in council area . . 


% 

62 


% 
78 (1) 


% 

72(3) 


% 

18(6) 


% 

52(5) 


% 

53(4) 


% 

73(2) 


Bom in council area . . 
Lived in area more than 


37 


46(2) 


52(1) 


38 (3) 


32(6) 


33 (4=) 


33 (4=) 


25 years 

Present address is own 


60 


69(1) 


68 (2) 


53(6) 


59 (3=) 


55(5) 


59 (3=) 


property 

All or most of friends 


66 


72(1) 


60(5) 


32(6) 


67(4) 


68(3) 


71 (2) 


live in area* 


69 


75(2) 


89 (1) 


50 (6) 


68 (3=) 


68 (3=) 


65(5) 


Attachment index 


294 


340 (2) 


341 (I) 


191 (6) 


278 (4) 


277 (5) 


301 (3) 



*To be dealt with more fully in Chapter II. 



The figures in parentheses show the rank order of council types (1 for highest percentage to 6 
for lowest) on each of the points taken separately, and the bottom line shows the index of councillors’ 
attachment to their areas, derived from adding up the various percentages. 

If these indications are accepted as valid, then it is the county borough and 
county councillors who have the strongest attachment to their areas and the 
former metropolitan borough councillors whose attachment was relatively 
weakest. This is, at most, a summary of some of the social links between a 
councillor and his area and provides no measure at all of the energy or skill with 
which the councillor pursues his council duties. 

There is no doubt that professional groups, younger people and the better 
educated are more mobile, but it seems unlikely that the extent of their mobility 
is such as to prevent the members of these groups participating in local govern- 
ment, if they are sufficiently interested. 

COUNCIL EXPERIENCE 

The previous sections of this chapter have described some of the character- 
istics of councillors. This section presents material about their council service. 
We asked aU councillors to teU us about the way in which they were first 
appointed to the council on which they now sit, how old they were at the time 
and also something about their period of service. Another group of questions 
dealing with the method of appointment at the last election is discussed later. 

How Councillors were first Appointed to their Present Council 

Table 1.32 shows how councillors vnere first appointed to the council on which 
they now serve. It will be seen that there is a sharp distinction between the 
position of county councillors and rural district councillors and that of other 
councillors. Whereas over two-thirds of all councillors fought an election, over 
half of rural district councillors were returned unopposed. It must be remem- 
bered that the figures for ‘ all councils ’ result from giving correct weight to the 
very large number of rural district councillors. 
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Table 1.32 

Method of appointment when first served on council — 



by council type 



Returned unopposed 
Opposed but elected . . 
Voted on as alderman, 
chairman or mayor 
Co-opted during the 
war . . 

Not answered 
Total 

(Numbers) .. 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

31 

67 

* 

2 

* 


% 

34 

63 

1 

2 

* 


% 

10 

85 

* 

4 

1 


% 

10 

89 

1 


% 

16 

82 

2 


% 

16 

81 

3 

* 


% 

55 

43 

2 

* 


100 

(3,970) 


100 

(470) 


100 

(439) 


100 

(139) 


100 

(717) 


100 

(S43) 


100 

(1,362) 


*Less than 0-5%. 

Table 1.33 gives the age of councillors when^zm appointed to the c 
on which they now sit. Very few councillors were over 65 when they first 
on their present councE. Two-thirds were between 35 and 54 when first appe 

Table 1.33 

Age first served on council — by council type 


ouncil 

served 

inted. 


Under 35 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or over 
Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) 


AH 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

15 
33 
32 

16 
3 
1 


% 

8 

25 

37 

23 

7 

* 


% 

20 

36 

30 

12 

2 


% 

35 

30 

26 

7 

1 

1 


% 

17 

37 

32 

12 

2 

* 


% 

16 

35 

33 

13 

3 

* 


% 

13 

30 

31 
21 

4 

1 


100 

(3,790) 


100 

(470) 


100 

(439) 


100 

(139) 


100 

(717) 


100 

(843) 


100 

(1,362) 


*Less than 0-5 %. 





About 30% of county councillors were over the age of 55 when they first 
served on their present council. Over a quarter of rural district councillors were 
wer 55 years at that time but only 8 % of metropolitan borough councillors, 
the proportion of councillors who were between the ages of 35-54 when^ryt 
appointed to their present council does not vary much between one council type 
another, although it is somewhat lower in metropolitan borough councils. 
Un the other hand 35% of metropolitan borough councillors were under the 
age ot 35 when first appointed. 
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a year’s service at the time of the enquiry. These proportions do not vary greatly 
between one council type and another. There is a difference, however, between 
the position of metropolitan borough councillors and the rest since there were 
no elections to the old metropolitan boroughs in 1964. 

Table 1.34 



Year first served on council — by council type 











Metro- 


Muni- 








All 




County 


politan 


cipal 


Urban. 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Before 1939 .. 


% 

7 


% 

9 


% 

10 


% 

9 


V 

'8 


% 

5 


V 

''l 


1940-1951 . . 


22 


24 


22 


22 


21 


19 


25 


1952-1957 .. 


23 


23 


25 


29 


22 


23 


23 


1958-1963 .. 


37 


30 


33 


40 


39 


40 


34 


1964 


11 


14 


10 


— 


10 


13 


11 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 



Time Served on Present Council 

Table 1.35 gives a summary picture of how long councillors have served. 
It will be seen that over a quarter of all councillors have served not more than 
three years. On the other hand 42 % of councillors have served 10 or more years. 
The situation does not vary much from one council type to another, except that 
rather more urban district councillors have served for a period of nine years or 
less than is the case with other kinds of councillors. 



Table 1.35 

Time served on council — by council type 



Number of years 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Up to 3 


% 

26 


% 

22 


% 

27 


% 

24 


% 

30 


% 

31 


% 

23 


4-9 


31 


31 


26 


31 


28 


33 


32 


10-20 


33 


35 


35 


36 


32 


29 


35 


21 or more 


9 


10 


11 


9 


9 


6 


9 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 


_ 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 



In Table 1.36 the number of years councillors have served on their present 
council is related to their present age. It will be seen that 95 % of those who have 
served more than 20 years are over the age of 55 and 70 % of those who have 
served between 10 and 20 years are over 55 years of age. On the other hand over 
30 % of those who have served three years or less on their present council are 
also over the age of 55 years. 
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Table 1.36 



Preset age — ^by time ser?ed on present council 



Age 


AH length of 
service groups 


Years served on council 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10-20 


More than 20 


Up to 34 


% 

4 


% 

12 


% 

4 


% 


% 


35^ 


15 


28 


19 


6 


* 


45-54 


26 


30 


32 


23 


4 


55-64 


31 


23 


29 


40 


26 


65 and over . . 


23 


7 


15 


30 


69 


Not answered 


1 


* 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


0,048) 


0,223) 


0,314) 


(345) 



♦Less than 0-5%. 

(The total of 3,970 includes 40 informants who did not give their years of service on council.) 



Table 1.37 shows how time served on the present council is related to the 
last full-time education. It will be seen that those who have served more than 20 
years are rather more likely to have finished their education at the elementary or 
secondary modem level than councillors who have served a shorter period of 
time. This is partly because those who have served a relatively limited period of 
time are likely, as is shown in Table 1.36, to be younger. On the other hand 20 % 
of those who have served three years or less have university education, poly- 
technic, technical college or teacher training. This compares with 11 % in the 
same groups of those who have served between 10 to 20 years and 12% of those 
who have served more than 20 years. 

Table 1.37 



Full'dme education — by time served on council 





All length of 




Years served on council 




service .groups 












Up to 3 


4-9 


10-20 


More than 20 


Elementary, secondary 
modem, etc. 

Central, intermediate, 


% 

44 


% 

39 


% 

42 


% 

47 


% 

50 


technical school, etc. 


5 


5 








State grammar school. 












etc 

Public, private grammar 


12 


14 


12 


11 


9 


school 

Commercial school/ 


17 


16 


17 


19 


15 


college, military 
academy, etc. 


4 


5 








Polytechnic, teacher 












training, etc. 


6 










Univereity 


9 


13 








Not answered 


3 


1 


1 


3 


7 


Total 

(Numbers) 


100 

(3,970) 


100 

(1,048) 


100 

(1,223) 


100 

(1,314) 


100 

(345) 



(The total of 3.970 includes 40 respondents who did not give their years of service on council.) 
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Table 1.38 shows how the incomes of those who have served different periods 
vary. More of those who have served longer periods of time have incomes of 
below £520 a year. Roughly the same proportion have over £2,080 a year among 
both the shorter service and the longer service councillors. On the whole the 
longer service councillors are rather poorer than other councillors. 



Table 1.38 

Income— by time served on council 



£ yearly 


All length of 
service groups 


Years served on coun 


cil 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10-20 


More than 20 


Up to 520 .. 


% 

10 


% 

4 


% 

8 


% 

13 


% 

21 


Over 520-1,040 


39 


40 


40 


40 


31 


Over 1,040-2,080 


29 


38 


33 


24 


15 


Over 2,080 


13 


12 


12 


13 


12 


Not answered . . 


9 


6 


7 


10 


21 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(1,048) 


(1,223) 


(1,314) 


(345) 



(The total of 3,970 includes 40 informants who did not give their years of service on council.) 



Membership of More Than One Council 

In addition to giving particulars about their present membership, all coun- 
cillors were asked ‘ are you now a member of any other council? ’. Table 1.39 
shows that less than one-third of all councillors were members of other councils 
and the greater part of the duplicate membership was on parish councils. Three 
per cent of all councillors were members of three councils and 90% of these 
third council memberships were of parish councils. Only county and rural 
district councillors have appreciable proportions of duphcate membership. In 
the case of rural district councils most duplicate membership is on parish coun- 
cils but county council duplicate membership is spread over municipal borough, 
urban district and rural district councils as well as parish councils. The figures 
for the metropolitan boroughs are exceptional and would not necessarily hold 
for any time other than 1964. They simply reflect the fact that many metro- 
politan borough councillors have been elected as members of the new London 
borough councils. 

Older councillors are more likely than others to be on more than one council, 
as perhaps was to be expected, but even amongst those who are over 65 years 
of age not more than 38 % are members of more than one council. 
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Table 1.39 

Membership of other councils — by council type 











Metro- 


Muni- 








All 




County 


politan 


cipal 


Urban 






councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




% 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Not on another council 


68 


52 


100 


39 


83 


92 


45 


On a county council - . 
On a county borough 


4 


— 


— 


3 


7 


5 


6 


council 


» 


1 


— 


— 


— 


« 





On a metropolitan 
borough council . . 
On a municipal borough 


* 


2 


- 


- 


* 


* 


- 


council 

On an urban district 


1 


7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


courKil 

On a rural district 


2 


12 


— 


— 


— 


— 


* 


council 


2 


15 











* 




On a parish council . . 
On a new London 


18 


9 


* 


— 


* 


2 


48 


borough council . . 
On a Greater London 


4 


# 


— 


57 


9 


~ 


- 


Council 


♦ 


1 















Not answered 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 


Percentage of council- 
















lors also on a third 
council 


3 


11 




1 


1 


* 




(Numbers) 


(86) 


(52) 




(1) 


(9) 


(1) 


(23) 



*Less than 0 - 5 %. 



Councillors’ occupations do not seem to have much effect on whether or not 
they have duplicate membership except that a disproportionate number of those 
who are also on other councils are farmers. This result is no doubt closely related 
to the finding already noted that nearly half of rural district councillors are also 
members of parish councils. Other analyses show that whether or not coun- 
cillors are working a full week does not seem to have much relationship to 
membership of one or more councils. Those who are retired are only to a slight 
extent more likely to have membership of one or more other councils. 



Method of Appointment at Last Election 

In addition to giving information about how they first came to serve on their 
present council all our informants were asked to say what happened at the last 
election. There was some ambiguity about this question. Aldermen elected for 
six-year periods of office would, of course, not come up for appointment at ‘ the 
last election . However, we had recorded separately, for all our informants, 
whether they were aldermen or not and it was possible to combine this informa- 
tion with that obtained from the question which asked what had happened at 
the last etoion. The results of combining the two kinds of information are 
given in this section. 
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Table 1.40 shows the method of appointment of all councillors holding office 
at the time of the survey, during the last quarter of 1964. Urban districts and 
rural districts do not appoint aldermen or mayors so that the total column 
giving the figures for ‘ all councillors ’ has been calculated twice: in the first 
place covering all councillors and in the second place excluding urban and rural 
district councillors. 

It will be seen that only half of all councillors actually stood for election at 
the last election. If we exclude urban and rural district councils the figure only 
reaches 55 %. Thirty-eight per cent of all councillors were returned unopposed 
but this category is heavily affected by the very large proportion of all rural 
district councillors who were returned unopposed. Even if urban and rural 
district councils are excluded we stiU have 20% of the remainder who were 
returned unopposed. 

The proportion who were appointed as aldermen provides an interesting 
check on the accuracy of our sample since, bearing in mind sampling error, the 
proportions of aldermen in our sample come very near to the actual numbers in 
all councils. 



Table 1.40 

Method of appointment at last election — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


All 

councils 
except 
urban and 
rural 
districts 


counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Returned 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


unopposed 
Opposed but 


38 


20 


38 


9 


3 


18 


26 


69 


elected . . 
Voted on as 
alderman, 
chairman 


50 


55 


37 


64 


80 


55 


72 


30 


or mayor 
Not 


11 


24 


24 


26 


16 


26 


— 


— 


answered 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(1.765) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 



Table 1.41 shows how the method of appointment at the last election varies 
with age. As is perhaps to be expected, it is the younger councillors who have 
had to fight campaigns and only a third of the oldest group actually stood for 
election. Conversely, nearly a quarter of the oldest group of councillors were 
appointed as aldermen, chairmen or mayors by their fellow councillors rather 
than the electors. The proportion returned unopposed rises steadily with age. 
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Table 1.41 



Method of appointment at last Election — by age 











Age 




Total 


Under 

35 


35^ 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and 
over 


Returned unopposed 


% 

38 


% 

19 


% 

32 


% 

38 


% 

41 


% 

43 

33 


Opposed but el^ed 

Voted on as alderman, chairman 


50 


80 


65 


56 


45 


or mayor 


11 


1 


3 


5 




23 

1 


Not answered 


1 




♦ 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(Numbers) . . 


(3,970) 


(179) 


(611) 


(1,028) 


(1,231) 


(897) 



*Less than 0*5 %. 

(The total includes 24 informants who did not give their age.) 



Table 1.42 relates the method of appointment to the time served on the 
council. It win be seen that councillors are unUkely to be elected as aldermen 
chairmen or mayors if they have served less than ten years but a very high 
proporton of those who have served more than twenty years are appointed bv 
their fellow councillors rather than by the electors. Once councillors have 
served ten years the chance of their fighting an election seems to fall off sharply. 



Table 1.42 

Method of appoinfment at last election- 
by time served on council 



Returned unopposed . . 
Opposed but elected . . 
Voted on as alderman, 
chairman or mayor , . 
Not answered . . 

Total 

(Numbers) 



All groups 




Years served on council 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10-20 


More than 20 


% 

38 


% 

29 


% 

42 


% 

42 


% 

35 




69 


55 


38 


20 


11 

1 


* 

2 


2 

1 


19 

1 


45 


100 

(3,970) 


100 

(1,048) 


100 

(U23) 


100 

(1,314) 


100 

(345) 



*Less than 0-5%. 

l^etotd of 3,970 includes 40 informants who didnot give their years of service on oomicil.) 

appointment in thelast election 
by soao-^normc status. It will be seen that the employers and mananers in 
si^ businesses and farmers were much more likely than others to have been 

.f ■ ss' - • « 
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Table 1.43 

Method of appointment at last election — 



by socio-economic group 





Total 


Employers and 
managers with 
25 or more 
subordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 
subordinates 
and 

farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account 

non-professional 


Manual 

and 

agricultural 

workers 


Returned 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


unopposed 


38 


31 


51 


30 


35 


Voted on as aider- 
man or mayor or 
chairman 


11 


12 


9 


14 


16 


Opposed but 
elected 


50 


56 


40 


55 


48 


Not answered . . 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(697) 


(1,338) 


(854) 


(756) 



(The total of 3,970 includes 325 informants who did not give their S.E.G. or who were 
unclassified.) 



CHAIRMEN AND ALDERMEN 

In the postal enquiry we asked our councillors to tell us for each committee 
of which they were a member whether they occupied the position of chairman 
or member. We are, therefore, able to say something about the characteristics 
of chairmen of councils and of committees. Similarly we can use the results of 
the postal enquiry to describe aldermen. 

Chairmen of Councils 

Table 1.44 shows the results of an analysis by age. It appears that, on average, 
chairmen or mayors of councils (hereafter collectively called ‘ chairmen ’) 
are only a little older than members. Nevertheless, the chances of being chair- 
man in the age group 55-64 are more than twice as high as they are in the age 
group 35-44. 



Table 1.44 

Status of councillor — by age 









Age 






All 


Under 








65 and 


Average 




ages 


35 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


over 


age 


Chairmen 


% 

3 


% 

1 


% 

2 


% 

3 


% 

4 


% 

3 


years 

57-3 


Members 


97 


99 


98 


97 


96 


97 


54-9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


55-0 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(179) 


(611) 


(1,028) 


(1,231) 


(897) 


(3,946) 



(The total 3,970 includes 24 informants who did not give their age.) 
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Table 1.45 shows how the chances of being chairman vary with length of 
service. Clearly the longer councillors have served, the better their chances are 
of being chairman. Chairmen have put in on average just under 15 years of 
service compared with an average of about 10 years for other committee 
members. 

Women are nearly as well represented (11%) amongst the chairmen as are 
men (12%). There appears to be not much difference in the chances of coun- 
cillors with different educational levels or length of residence being chairmen. 
Chairmen are, however, somewhat more likely (20%) than other members of 
council (12%) to be chosen from amongst those with incomes of over £2,000 
per annum. 



Table 1.45 
Status of councillor — 
by length of service on council 





All length 
of service 
groups 


Years served on council 


Average 
length of 
service 




Up to 3 


4-9 


10-20 


21 or 
more 


Chairmen . . 
Members 


% 

3 

97 


% 

♦ 

100 


% 

3 

97 


% 

4 

96 


% 

5 

95 


years 

14-6 

10-3 


Total 

(Numbers) 


100 

(3,970) 


100 

(1,048) 


100 

(1,223) 


100 

(1,314) 


100 

(345) 


10-4 

(3,930) 



*Less than 0*5 %. 



Chairmen of Committee 

In the following paragraphs no distinctions have been made between com- 
mittees and sub-committees. Such a distinction would only be relevant in an 
analysis distinguishing the different types and sizes of councils, since the work 
of a sub-committee in a council responsible for a substantial population might 
be heavier than that of a full committee in a smaller authority. Councillors were 
members of nearly six committees, on average, so that our sample had a very 
large total number of committee memberships. A substantial proportion of 
counciUors did not tell us whether or not they were chairmen of all of the 
committees of which they were a member and we do not know for 18 % of all the 
comrmttees recorded, whether or not the councillor concerned was a chairman 
or an ordinary member. Those councillors who had never been in paid employ- 
ment, those who were members of relatively few committees, and metropolitan 
orough counciUors were responsible for a disproportionate part of these 
(fissions. The fact that we do not have a record for each committee means 
that we must interpret any analyses of committee chairmen with some caution, 
but some conclusions can be drawn. 
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Women are just as likely as men to be chairmen of committees. Older coun- 
cillors are a little more likely to be chairmen (13-15%) than are younger 
councillors (8-10%). There is, however, very little difference in the chances of 
councillors with different educational levels or incomes or in the different 
socio-economic groups being chairmen of committees. 

Councillors’ places of work seem to have little effect on their chances of 
becoming chairmen of committees. Councillors who work in the areas they 
represent are just as likely to be chairmen as those who work more than five 
miles away. Similarly, councillors who are retired have also the same chance of 
becoming chairmen of committees as those who are working full-time. A very 
large proportion (30 %) of those who were members of relatively few committees 
did not tell us whether they weie chairmen or not, and this makes it difficult to 
draw clear cut conclusions from the information given by the rest. However, it 
appears that the more committees a councillor sits on, the higher his chances of 
being chairman of a committee. 



Aldermen 

In the three tables which follow, we have summarised the information 
collected about the characteristics of aldermen in contrast to those of other 
councillors. 

Table 1.46 shows that nearly half of all aldermen are 65 or more. Only 15% 
are under 55 whereas nearly half of other councillors are under this age. Fifteen 
per cent of aldermen are over 75 years of age. These age figures should be read 
in conjunction with the figures for length of service on the council, which are 
even more striking. Nearly two-thirds of all councillors have served 9 years or 
less and only 5 % 20 years or more but over one-third of aldermen have served 
for 20 years or more. Length of service seems even more important than age to 
the chances of becoming an alderman. This would be consistent with the belief 
that aldermanic status provides opportunities for recognising experience. 

The proportion of men and women councillors who became aldermen is 
very similar. Aldermen are much more likely than other councillors to have lived 
in their areas for 25 years or more and they are less likely than other councillors 
to have been returned unopposed when they first stood for the council. 

By comparing (in a separate calculation not shown) the proportion in the 
different groups who are aldermen we have an indication of the chances of 
particular groups supplying the aldermen. Thus whereas 23 % of those over the 
age of 65 are likely to be aldermen the proportion dwindles to less than 1 % 
of those who are under the age of 35. Even in the higher age groups, it is notice- 
able that the chances of being an alderman are twice as high for those who are 
over 65 as for those between 55-64 and nearly five times as high as they are for 
those between the ages of 45-54. The chances of becoming an alderman are 
very strongly related to length of service. Up to 10 years of service, apparently 
gives councillors very little chance of becoming aldermen, whilst those who have 
given more than 20 years’ service have an almost even chance of becoming 
aldermen. 
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Table 1.46 

Aldermen and councillors; characteristics 





Total 


Aldermen 


Councillors 


Total numbers 


3,970 


427 


3,543 


Age 


% 


% 


% 


Under 35 


4 




5 


35-44 


15 


4 


17 


45-54 


26 


11 


27 


55-64 


31 


36 


30 


65 and over 


23 


48 


20 


Not answered 


1 


1 


1 




100 


100 


100 


Length of service 








Up to 3 years 


26 


1 


30 


4-9 years 


31 


4 


34 


10-20 years 


33 


57 


30 


20 or more years 


9 


36 


5 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 




100 


100 


100 


Sex 








Male 


88 


86 


88 


Female 


12 


14 


12 




100 


100 


100 


Length of residence in area 








Non-resident 


3 


4 


3 


Up to 5 years 


4 




4 


6-15 years 


15 


3 


17 


16-25 years 


15 


6 


16 


25 or more yearn 


60 


84 


57 


Not answer^ 


3 


3 


3 




100 


100 


100 


Mefliod of appointment wh«i first served 








Relumed unopposed 


31 


18 


32 


Opposed but elected 


67 


75 


66 


Co-opted during the war 


2 


7 


2 




100 


100 


100 



Table 1.47 shows that there is not much difference between the educational 
level or qualifications of aldermen or councillors particularly when the age 
differences are remembered. There are only small differences in the chances of 
Incoming aldermen for those with different educational standards or qualifica- 
tions. If anything, those with higher levels of education or qualification have 
somewhat lower chances of becoming aldermen. It appears then that whilst 
length of service and age are important factors in determining whether people 
become aldermen, education and qualifications are not. 
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Table 1.47 

Aldermen and councUIors: characteristics 





Total 


Aldermen 


Councillors 


Total numbers 


3,970 


427 


3,543 


Education 


% 

44 


% 

53 


% 

43 


Elementary, secondary modem, etc. . • 
Central, intermediate, technical school. 










5 


5 


5 


State grammar school, etc 


12 


10 


12 


Public/private grammar school, etc. . . 


17 


14 




Commercial school/coliege, etc. 


4 


4 




Polytechnic, teacher training, etc. 


6 


3 


6 


University 


10 






Not answered 


2 


4 






100 


100 


100 


Qualifications 

None 


44 


51 


43 


Full industrial apprenticeship • • 


9 


10 




G.C.E. ‘O’ level, etc 


13 


9 




G.C.E. ‘A’ level, etc 


3 


2 




Teachers’ certificate, professional 


14 


9 


14 


University degree, full medical training 


8 


5 




Not answered 


9 


14 






100 


100 


100 


Income per week 








£ 






1 


Nil 


1 


2 


Under 5 . • 


2 


4 


1 


5-10 


7 


10 


7 


10-15 


19 


23 


19 


15-20 


20 


14 


21 


20-25 


13 


10 


13 


25-30 


8 


4 




30-40 


8 


7 


9 


40-60 


6 


5 


6 


60 or over 


6 


9 


6 


Not answered 


10 


12 


9 




100 


100 


100 



The chance of becoming an alderman varies almost negatively with income 
except for those with incomes over £3,0(X) a year. Apart from the latter the 
lower the weekly income the higher the chance of becoming an alderman and this 
is so even if one excludes the substantial group which declared that they have 
no income or very small incomes. These are mainly retired people, in the older 
age grouping, who have already been shown to have very high chances of 
becoming aldermen. There are roughly three groups amongst the remaining 
councillors. Those whose incomes are between £5 and £15 per week have rather 
more than average chances of becoming aldermen. Those whose incomes are 
between £15 and £60 per week have rather less than average chances of becoming 
aldermen. Those who have over £3,000 a year have a substantially better chance 
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of becoming aldermen. This latter group constitutes, of course, a very small 
proportion of all councillors. 

Table 1.48 shows that there are not many major differences in the occupa- 
tional characteristics of aldermen or councillors according to the socio-economic 
classification. 

It seems to make very little difference to aldermanic chances whether coun- 
cillors work for public or private industries, or whether informants work in 
the council area or some distance from it, but there are marked differences in 
the chances of those with different employment situations. Retired councillors 
have a higher chance of becoming aldermen than those working full-time. Those 
working full-time have a lower than average chance of becoming aldermen. 
Those working less than full-time or who are housewives also have a higher than 
average chance of becoming aldermen. These results are consistent with those 
relating to the effect of age on the chance of becoming an alderman. 



Table 1.48 

Aldermen and councillors: characterisHcs 





Total 


Aldermen 


Councillors 


Total numbers 


3,970 


427 


3,543 


Socio-economic group 
Employers and managers with 25 or more 


% 


% 


% 


subordinates and professionals 
Employers and managers with under 25 


18 


17 


18 


subordinates and farmers 
Kon-manual and owm account non- 


34 


27 


34 


professionals 


21 


28 


21 


Manual and agricultural workers 


19 


17 


19 


Not answered or residual 


8 


11 


8 




100 


100 


100 


T\'pe of industry 








Nationalised industrv/public body 


24 


24 


24 


Priyate employer 


63 


67 


68 


Not answered or not gainfully employed 


8 


9 


8 




100 


100 


100 


Normal place of work 








In council area 


44 


35 


45 


Less than 5 miles outside boundary . . 


9 


6 


10 


5 or more miles outside boundary 


12 


n 


13 


Variable 


5 


3 


5 


Not answered or not gainfully employed 


30 


45 


27 




100 


100 


100 


Employment situation 








Usually work 30 hours or more per week 


66 


48 


68 


Usually work under 30 hours per week 


5 


7 


5 


Housewife 


7 




6 


Retired 


21 


32 


19 


Not answered 


1 


4 


2 




100 


100 


100 
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1. Councillors are much older on average than the general population. Rela- 
tively only a small proportion are women. On average, county and rural district 
councils have older councillors than other areas, and the former metropolitan 
boroughs had a bigger proportion of younger councillors. The county councils, 
too, had more councillors who were retired or housewives, and the metropolitan 
boroughs fewer. Two-thirds of all councillors were working full-time. 

2. We have compared councillors’ occupations with those of the general popula- 
tion. The largest group of councillors are the employers and managers of smaller 
businesses. Twenty per cent of councillors fall into this category. This is three 
times as big as the proportion of this group in the population. They form about 
a quarter of councillors in municipal boroughs and urban districts. Farmers and 
farm managers are similarly heavily over-represented, mainly on county and 
rural district councils. Small businessmen and farmers or managers of such 
small enterprises amount to 36% of all councillors but only 9% of the general 
population. They form 46% of all rural district councillors and nearly a third 
of all county councillors. 

Nineteen per cent of councillors are employers and managers in the larger 
businesses or professionals compared with 7 % in the general population. They 
are fairly well represented on most types of council. In contrast 26% of the 
population are skilled manual workers compared with 11 % of councillors. The 
semi-skilled and unskilled are similarly under-represented. These groups, 
together with non-manual workers, form over one-half of county borough and 
the former metropolitan borough councils. 

3. Councillors have higher incomes on average than their electors. County 
councils, former metropolitan borough and rural district councils have the 
larger proportions with high incomes. County boroughs, urban districts and 
municipal boroughs have the larger proportions with low incomes. 

4. Forty-four per cent of councillors had only elementary education, or no 
formal qualifications. This compares with 70% of electors in the same position. 
County, rural district and metropolitan borough councillors have higher 
proportions who left school over the age of 18 or who had been to university or 
private schools. County boroughs and other urban areas have higher proportions 
who had only elementary or secondary modern schooling or whose further 
education had come from correspondence courses or evening classes. The 
younger the councillor on average the higher the level of qualification. The 
higher the level of education the shorter the period of residence in the area. 

5. Does mobility in the general population reduce the chances of some ^oups 
supplying councillors ? Mobility is shown to be greater amongst the professionals, 
the better educated and the young and to some extent this may affect their 
interest and participation in local affairs. But although many in these groups 
had moved short distances in the last ten years the majority had not moved 
out of their town of residence in that time. Consequently there are still very 
many who might participate if they wished to do so. 
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6. There are substantial differences in the council experience of the councillors 
in different types of area. If we take all those councillors who were returned 
unopposed at the last election or when they first stood, who were over the age 
of 55 when they first stood, or who were members of more than one council 
we find the proportions higher in county and rural district councils and lower 
in county boroughs and the former metropolitan boroughs. 

Fortj'-eight per cent of all present councillors first served on their present 
council in 1958 or later. About 19% of councillors were over 55 years of age 
when they first stood; 15% were under 35. Thirty per cent of those who have 
served three years or less on their present council are also over 55. 

7. Thirty-eight per cent of all councillors were returned unopposed and once 
councillors have served ten years they are much more likely to be returned 
unopposed. Employers and managers in small businesses, and farmers, were 
more likely to be returned unopposed than other socio-economic groups'. 

8. Nearly half of aU aldermen are over 65, and 15% are over 75. Length of 
service seems more important than any other consideration in their appointment 



Characteristics of coimcinors — by council type 



Socio-economic status: 
Employers and managers m 
25 or more subordinates 
Professionals . . 



Manual: skilled, semi-skilled. 

unskilled 

Intermediate and junior non- 
manual 



Employers and managers with 
under 25 subordinates 
Farmers — empIo>-ers and 
managers 



Education — Elementar>' . . 
Qualifications— None 
Income— under £ 1 ,040 p.a. . ! 

Index of lower educational level 
and income 

Opposed at last election . . 
Opposed when first served 
Aged under 45 when first sened . . 

Index of method of entry 

Attachment index 



Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


I Muni- 
cipal 
boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

13 

9 


% 

14 

6 


% 

9 

8 


% 

11 

6 


% 

10 

7 


% 

8 

7 


22(1) 


20(2) 


17(3=) 


17(3=) 


17(3=) 


15(6) 


14 


24 


IS 


21 


21 


8 


16 


28 


36 


26 


22 


11 


30(5) 


52(2) 


54(1) 


47(3) 


43(4) 


19(6) 


16 


15 


17 


23 


24 


16 


15 


— 


- 


1 


2 


30 


31(2) 


15(6) 


17(5) 


24(4) 


26(3) 


46(1) 


38(4) 

42(4) 

44(6) 


56(1) 

47(1) 

57(1) 


36(5) 

40(6) 

46(4=) 


49(3) 

41(5) 

51(3) 


53(2) 

44(3) 

52(2) 


33(6) 

45(2) 

46(4=) 


124(4=) 


160(1) 


122(6) 


141(3) 


149(2) 


124(4=) 


37(5) 

63(5) 

33(6) 


64(3) 

85(2) 

56(2) 


80(1) 

89(1) 

65(1) 


35(4) 

82(3) 

54(3) 


72(2) 

81(4) 

51(4) 


30(6) 

43(6) 

43(5) 


133(5) 

340(2) 


205(2) 

341(1) 


234(1) 

191(6) 


191(4) 

278(4) 


204(3) 

277(5) 


116(6) 

300(3) 
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9. There is a marked and continuous variation with age in many of the charac- 
teristics examined. Younger councillors are more likely to have won an opposed 
election, served fewer years, have higher education and qualifications. 

Characteristics of councillors — by age 



Education — Elementary 

Qualifications — None 

Income — under £1,040 p.a. 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


7o 

35(3) 

31(3) 

42(3) 


% 

45(2) 

45(2) 

48(2) 


V 

470) 

49(1) 

59(1) 


Index of lower educational level and income 


108(3) 


138(2) 


153(1) 


Opposed at last election 


69(1) 


51(2) 


33(3) 


Opposed when first served . . 


77(1) 


68(2) 


59(3) 


Index of method of entry 


146(1) 


119(2) 


92(3) 



10. The following table shows the way in which education, qualifications and 
income vary in the four main socio-economic groups. The sharpest differences 
are in the position of the manual workers on one hand and the employers and 
managers in larger businesses on the other. There are much smaller differences 
between the groups on the method of entry to council. 



Characteristics of councillors — 
by socio-economic group 



Education — Elementary 
Qualifications — None 
Income — under £1,040 p.a. . - 


Employers and 
managers with 
25 or more 
subordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 
subordinates 
and farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual 

and 

agricultural 

workers 


% 

24(4) 

24(4) 

26(4) 


% 

38(3) 

49(2) 

39(3) 


% 

46(2) 

42(3) 

58(2) 


% 

79(1) 

60(1) 

80(1) 


Index of lower educational 
level and income 


74(4) 


126(3) 


146(2) 


219(1) 


Opposed at last election 
Opposed when first served 


58(1) 

70(3) 


40(4) 

58(4) 


54(2) 

78(1) 


45(3) 

74(2) 


Index of method of entry 


128(2) 


98(4) 


132(1) 


119(3) 
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CHAPTER II 



Becoming a Councillor 

Perhaps the main interest of the Maud Committee is to be found in the 
expression ‘ how local government might best continue to attract and retain 
people of the calibre necessary which is embodied in the committee’s terms 
of reference. It is central to such an interest to ask the questions ‘ What kind 
of people become local government councillors and what is the process by which 
they becotne councillors?’. Chapter I gave some information about the 
characteristics of councillors. This chapter is concerned with the process of 
recruitment. 

Attachment to the Area 

It has already been shown that just over a third of all councillors were born 
in the area in which they now reside, but over 60% of all councillors had lived 
for more than 25 years in the area and under 22 % had lived in the area for less 
than 15 years. Very many present councillors, therefore, have had connections 
with their areas over a long period of time. 



Table 2.1 

‘ Was your family associated with council work before you became a councillor? ’ 

by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Family associated 


% 


% 


% 








in this area 
Family associated 


14 


18 


10 


11 


11 


/o 

18 


in another area 


12 


9 


9 








Family not 














associated 


74 


72 


79 


80 


80 


65 


Not answered 


- 


1 


2 


— 


— 


— 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



Table 2.1 shows that^ despite long-term connections with the areas three- 
quarters of councillors did not have any family association with council work in 
any area before becoming councillors. Family connections were a little more 
likely for rural district and county councillors than they were for others. 

In contrast to this, a majority of councillors did have connections with council 
work through their personal friends, and in this case rather fewer rural district 
councillors have such a connection than other types of councillors (Table 2.2). 
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Table 2.2 

‘ Before you became a councillor were any of your friends associated with council work ? * — 
by council type 













Municipal 












Metro- 


boroughs 






All 




County 


politan 


& urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Friends associated 


% 


% 


0 / 


% 


% 


% 


in this area 
Friends associated 


55 


52 


66 


57 


61 


46 


in another area . . 
Friends not 


7 


7 


6 


4 


7 


6 


associated 


38 


40 


26 


37 


32 


48 


Not answered 


- 


1 


2 


2 


- 


- 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Manual workers were rather more likely than other councillors to have had 
friends associated with council work before they became councillors (Table 2.3). 



Table 2.3 

* Before you became a councillor where any of your friends associated with council work? ’ — 
by socio-economic group 





Total 


Employers and 
managers with 
25 or more 
subordinates & 
professionals 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 
subordinates 
and Farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Friends associated 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


in this area 


55 


52 


54 


49 


71 


Friends associated 












in another area 


7 


6 


6 


8 


6 


Friends not 












associated 


38 


42 


40 


43 


23 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(188) 


(463) 


(269) 


(197) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 118 informants who were retired, had never worked or were 
in residual categories of employment.) 



Sixty-nine per cent of councillors had all or most of their friends in their 
present area. In general councillors are somewhat more likely (69 %) than the 
population (60%) to have all or most of their friends living in the same area. 
This is probably because, on average, present-day councillors have lived longer 
in their areas than the general population. Electors living in the old metro- 
politan boroughs, however, were less likely (42 %) to have aU or most of their 
friends in their area than was the rest of the population and the metropolitan 
borough councillors were less likely than other councillors to have all or most 
of their friends in their area. 
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These personal attachments to their areas or even the connections through 
friends whh council work do not necessarily show the way m which councillors 
actually moved into council work. More direct questions were needed for this 

purpose. 



What Brought Councillors Into Touch W'ith Council Work ? 

At an early stage in the interview counciUors were asked to tell us about aU 
the oruaSaLS groups or clubs to which they belonged at the time of the 
Irvfew. After reviewing their connections vnth extra-council orgamsations in 
Ss way they were asked ‘ Was it because of any of these activities that you 
fcst came into contact with people connected with council work ? Over half of 
all counciUors had come into contact with council work through membership 
of the organisations enumerated. The general view of the councillor is that of a 
busy man with roots in his constituency and connection whh many different 
types of activity. It is. then, of some interest that near y half of aU counciUors 
say that they did not come into contact with council work because of such 
activities. 

Those counciUors (52% of aU) who said that connection with non-council 
organisations had brought them into contact with council work were asked to 
say which organisations were concerned. About one-third of all counciUors said 
that it was membership of poUtical parties or clubs w^ch brought them mto 
contact with council work. 11% of all counciUors said that they came into 
contact with coundl work through trade unions or membership of other 
associations connected with their work. After political parties or clubs, rehgious 
or welfare organisations and various civic groups were the next most important 
means of contact with council work. Contact through orgamsations may be 
thought of as the more formal method of introduction to council work. 



We may contrast those coming into touch with council work in this way with 
those who said they had not come into contact with council work through such 
organisational relationships. The latter were likely to claim that the contact 
had come through family connections, or because they were already on a parish 
council or through other contacts or direct relationships with councillors or 
others. These methods of contact are more informal and personal. 



All the initial contacts with council work may be put into one context in the 
following way. 

Table 2.4 brings out the general importance of political bodies or work 
organisations (T.U. or other) in the recruitment of local government councillors 
(45 %). Relatively a much smaller part is played by other various special interest 
groups and public bodies (17 %). Despite the fact that the day-to-day work of 
councils involves the interests and concerns of very many such bodies, they 
help to recruit, numerically, only slightly more councillors than are brought 
into contact through family and other private connections (14%), or through 
relationships with other councillors or councils (13 %). Whilst in general only a 
minority of councillors had family associations with council work it seems that 
amongst those who came in through the more informal ways (otherwise than 
through organisations) over a third had family associations with council work 
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Table 2.4 

How were coiinciUors first brought into touch with council work? 



Through contact with other organisations 52 

Political bodies 

T.U. or other work organisations 
Welfare groups 
Religious groups 
Recreation and Social groups 
Civic and community groups or 
organisations connected with 
education 

Other public bodies 
Not specified or not answered 

Not through organisations but in some other way 48 

Family connection 

Other private connections 

Already on parish council 

Throu^ contact with other councillors . • 

‘ Tlirough work ’ 

‘ Ideals of social service ’ 

Other answers or not answered . . 



% 



% 

34 

11 

-17 

4 




100 

(1,235) 

(The percentages in the right hand column add to more than 100 because some informants 
gave more than one answer). 

in their present or some other area and, for some groups of councillors, family 
connections appear to be an important means of recruitment. This is discussed 
further below. 

It is, of course, to be expected that members of political parties would be 
more likely than others to come into council work through such a connection 
and 81% of councillors who had made contact through organisations were 
members of political parties. But 44% of those who had made contact in some 
other way were also members of political parties. Altogether nearly two-thirds 
of all councillors said that they were members of political parties. 



Table 2.5 

‘ Do you belong to a political party? ’ — 
by method of first coming into contact wifii people connected with council work 







Contact mac 


e 




Total 


Through non-council 
organisations 


In. other 
ways 


Party Member ? 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


63 


81 


44 


No 


37 


19 


56 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(639) 


(591) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 5 informants who did not give the method of coming into 
contact.) 
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Tables 2 9 show how the first means of contact differs for various groups 

Tables s ^ unions were much 

ofcounciUorsJt^Ucd^ borough 

more important for for rural district councillors than for 

Xf 7 Tv'o“opolkn borough councillors asserted that political parties 
^nd dubs had provided their initial contact with council work 

In contrast a verj- large proportion of rural district councillors came into 
toi^vdft council work otherwise than through organisations For example 
n?at- a quarter mentioned family connections or other private people and 
Xi^^t as manv mentioned other councillors or parish council work. 



Table 2.6 

How were comciUors first brooght into touch with councii work? - 
by council type 



i 










Vlunicipal 












Metro- 


joroughs 


Rural 




A11 




County 


politan 


& urban 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Through contact with other 


% 

52 


% 

55 


% 

81 


% 

85 


/o 

67 


% 

21 


organisations: • • 




Political bodies 


(34) 


(38) 


(57) 


(72) 


(42) 


(12) 


T.U. or other work 
organisations 
Welfare groups, Reli- 


(11) 


(11) 


(22) 


(21) 


(14) 


(3) 


gious groups, Recrea- 
tion and Social groups 


(9) 


(12) 


(13) 


(7) 


(9) 


(7) 


Civic and Community 














groups or organisa- 
tions connected with 














education, other Public 
Bodies 


(8) 


(6) 


(9) 


(-) 


(11) 


(2) 


Not specified or not 
answered 


(4) 


(6) 


(2) 


(-) 


(6) 


(5) 


Not through or^nisations 
but in some other way : 
Familv connection 


48 

(9) 


45 

(9) 


19 

(4) 


15 

(4) 


33 

(8) 


79 

(14) 


Other private connec- 
tions 

Alreadv on Parish 


(5) 


(4) 


(2) 

(-) 


(4) 

(d 


(4) 

(-) 


(9) 

(13) 


Council 


(7) 


(10) 


Through contact with 


(6) 


(7) 


(2) 


(-) 


(7) 


(8) 

(2) 

(12) 


‘ Through work ’ . . 

‘ Ideals of social sen ice ’ 


(2) 

(6) 


(2) 

(3) 


(5) 

(1) 


(2) 

(-) 


(3) 

(2) 


Other answers or not 






(5) 


(5) 


(9) 


(21) 


answ'ered 


(13) 


(10) 




100 


100 


100 


100 


1 100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



(Bracketed percentages add to more than the total because some informants gave more 
than one contact.) 
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Employers and managers in small or large firms and professional workers 
were much less likely than manual workers and other non-manual non-profes- 
sional workers to come in through political parties. A third of all manual worker 
councillors had come in through trade unions. For manual workers, family 
connections or private people had played an insignificant role but just under 
a quarter of the smaller employers and managers had been brought into council 
work through such contacts and another substantial group of the smaller 
employers and managers had come in through existing connections with coun- 
cillors or other council work. In Chapter I it has been shown that manual 
workers were numerically under-represented on councils. Clearly, if it were 
not for the activities of political parties and trade unions, they would hardly be 
represented at all, since the informal channels play much less of a part for them 
than other councillors. The smaller employers, managers and farmers on the 
other hand have been shown to be numerically very much over-represented and 
this obviously results from their numerous private and other contacts with 
council work. 

Table 2.7 



How were councillors first brought into touch with council work? — 
by socio-economic group 



Through contact with other 
organisations: 

Political bodies 
T.U. or other work organ- 
isations . . 

Welfare groups, Religious 
groups, Recreation and 
Social groups . • 

Civic and Community groups 
or organisations connec- 
ted with education, other 
Public Bodies • • 

Not specified or not 
answered 

Not through organisations but 
in some other way: 

Family connection 
Other private connections 
Already on Parish Council 
Through contact with other 
councillors 
‘ Through work ’ . . 

‘ Ideals of social service ’ 
Other answers or not 
answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



Total 


Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates, 
and 

professionals 


Employers 
& managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates, 
and 

farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account 
non- 

professionals 


% % 

52 


% % 

45 


% % 

34 


% % 

68 


(34) 


(32) 


(19) 


(50) 


(11) 


(4) 


(8) 


(9) 


(9) 


(14) 


(4) 


(11) 


(8) 


(5) 


(8) 


(11) 


(4) 


(1) 


(3) 


(3) 


48 


55 


66 


32 


(9) 


(6) 


(15) 


(8) 


(5) 


(9) 


(7) 


(2) 


(7) 


(9) 


(12) 


(3) 


(6) 


(4) 


(?) 


(3) 


(2) 


(4) 


(2) 


(3) 


(6) 


(5) 


(7) 


(5) 


(13) 


(18) 


(14) 


(8) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(1,235) 


(188) 


(463) 


(269) 



Manual 

and 

agri- 

cultural 

workers 



% % 
81 

(48) 

(33) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 
( 8 ) 



( 2 ) 

(-) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 
( 6 ) 

(4) 



100 



(197) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 118 informants who were retired, had never worked or were 
in residual categories of employment.) 
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Women are very much under-represented on councils but proportionately, 
organisational connections seem to have played the same part in recruiting 
women as men Trade unions have been much less important in their recruit- 
ment but religious and welfare organisations were more important than they 
were for men. The electors’ survey shows that women were much less likely 
than men to be members of any kind of orgamsation and since half of aU 
councillors are brought into touch with council work through such membership 
it seems there may not be much of an increase in the numbers of women 
councillors unless women begin to take a bigger part in aU kinds of organisa- 
tional activities, or unless the organisations to which women belong increase 
their actual sponsorship of candidates for council work. 



Table 2.8 

How were cornicillors first hrought into touch with council work? — 
by Sex 





Total 


Male 


Female 


Through contact with other organisations : 


% % 

52 


% % 

52 




Political bodies 


(34) 


(34) 


(38) 


T.U. or other work or^nisations 


(11) 


(12) 


(2) 


Welfare groups. Religious groups. Recreation 








and Swial groups 


(9) 


(8) 


(18) 


Civic and Community groups or organisations 








connected with education, other Public 








Bodies 




(8) 


(8) 


(5) 


Not specified or not answered 




(4) 


(4) 


(6) 


Not through organisations but in some other way 




48 


48 


44 


Family connection 




(9) 


(8) 


(15) 


Other private connections 




(5) 


(6) 


(4) 


Already on Parish Council 




(7) 


(8) 


(2) 


Throu^ contact with other councillors 




(6) 


(5) 


(6) 


‘ Through work ’ 




(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


* Ideals of social service ’ 




(6) 


(6) 


(4) 


Other answers or not answered 




(13) 


(13) 


(11) 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


(Niunbers) 


(3,235) 


(1,057) 


(178) 



Younger councillors (under 45) were more likely than older ones (over 65) 
to have been brought into contact with council work through political parties 
and trade unions and less so through religious, welfare and other civic groups. 
It is worth noting that those aged 21-45 are represented on councils at only 
half their strength in the general population. Once again if it were not through 
the political parties and trade unions an important section of the population 
would be even more under-represented numerically than it now is. 
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Table 2.9 

How were councillors first brought into touch with council work? — 
by Age 



Through contact with other organisations : 
Political bodies 

T.U. or other work organisations 
Welfare groups, Religious groups, Recre- 
ation and Social ^oups 
Civic and Community groups or organi- 
sations connected with education, other 

Public Bodies 

Not specified or not answered . . 

Not through organisations but in some other 
way: 

Family connection 

Other private connections 
Already on Parish Council 
Through contact with other councillors 

‘ Through work ’ 

‘ Ideals of social service ’ 

Other answers or not answered . . 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



Total 


Age 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


% % 

52 


% % 

55 


% % 

55 


% % 

44 


(34) 


(41) 


(34) 


(29) 


(11) 


(10) 


(11) 


(7) 


(9) 


(3) 


(11) 


(8) 


(8) 


(2) 


(10) 


(9) 


(4) 


(5) 


(4) 


(3) 


48 


45 


45 


56 


(9) 


(9) 


(10) 


(9) 


(5) 


(10) 


(3) 


(8) 


(7) 


(4) 


(6) 


(11) 


(6) 


(S) 


(5) 


(8) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(6) 


(5) 


(6) 


(6) 


(13) 


(9) 


(13) 


(11) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(1,235) 


(234) 


(704) 


(280) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 17 informants who did not give their age.) 



The Invitation to Stand 

Some further light is thrown on the relationships which brought people into 
council work by a series of questions on how councillors came to stand for 
office. A substantial minority (21%) of councillors claim that they took the 
initiative in the process of becoming a councillor. Rural district councillors are 
more likely to claim this than others. Just over one-third of all councihors 
claimed that they were asked to stand by a political party but 70% of all 
metropolitan borough councillors and 62% of all county borough councillors 
say that they were asked by a political party. On the other hand only 8 % of 
rural district councillors were asked to stand by a political party. The invitation 
to stand carne from other councillors or ex-councillors for just under a quarter 
of all^ councillors but over 40 % of all rural district councillors say that they 
were invited to stand by other councillors or ex-councillors. A further 19 % of 
rural district councillors claim that they were invited to stand by ‘ private 
people 
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Table 2.10 

* When yon first considered standing was it your own idea or were you 
asked by some person or organisation ? * — by Council Type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Own idea to stand 


% 

21 


% 

19 


% 

11 


% 

15 


% 

19 


% 

28 


Asked to stand (by): 


78 


80 


87 


83 


81 


71 


Political party . . 


(35) 


(40) 


(62) 


(70) 


(47) 


(8) 


Councillors/ex-council- 
lors 


(23) 


(19) 


(11) 


(15) 


(15) 


(40) 


Pri\'ate people . . 


(12) 


(15) 


(5) 


(3) 


(8) 


(19) 


Other non-coiincil 
orgamsations 


(6) 


(3) 


(2) 


(3) 


(8) 


(4) 


Trade union 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 


(4) 


(4) 


(1) 


Can’t remember 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(-) 


(2) 


(2) 


Not answered . . 


(-) 


(2) 


(2) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


Not answered 


1 


1 


2 


2 




1 


Total - . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



(Bracketed percentages in this and subsequent similar tables are more than the total because 
some informants gave more than one individual or group who asked them to stand.) 



If Table 2.6 and Table 2.10 are compared it seems that about the same pro- 
portion of people are first brought into contact with council work through 
political parties as are asked to stand by them. The position is different with the 
other media through which people are brought into touch. For example, whilst 
11 % are brought into touch through trade unions and 17 % through religious, 
welfare and other civic groups only 4 % and 6 % respectively are invited to stand 
by such bodies. Other councillors or ex-councillors (23 %) or ‘ private people ’ 
(12%), however, play a bigger part in inviting people to stand than they do in 
bringing them into touch with the work (6% and 5 % respectively). 



Similarly (Tables 2.7 and 2.11), the proportions of the four socio-economic 
groups who are brought into touch by political parties are very similar to the 
proportions in those groups who are asked to stand by political parties but 
whereas 33 % of manual workers were brought into touch by trade unions and 
other W'ork orgamsations only half this number (16%) were asked to stand by 
such bodies. 19% of the councillors who are employers and managers in the 
larger businesses were brought into touch with council work by religious, 
welfare or civic groups but only 2 % were asked to stand by such groups. Apart 
frona the political parties (who ask only 35 % to stand) the other formal channels 
tor bnnging people into touch do not function very well as recruiting agencies 
tor council work and because of this very many of those who do become 
councillors only now do so because of the way the informal and personal 
contact system of recruitment fills the gap. But it must be repeated that, on some 
types of council, recruitment through the political bodies is the dominating 
means and it is the very heavy weight of rural district councils in the total 
picture which lends such emphasis to recruitment through personal contact. 
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Table 2.11 

When you first considered standing was it your own idea 
or where you asked by some person or organisation? ’ — by socio-economic group 



Own idea to stand . . 
Asked to stand (by): 

Political Party 
Councillors/ex-councillors 
Private people 
Other non-council organ! 

sations . . 

Trade union 
Can’t remember/not 
answered 
Not answered 

Total . . 

(Numbers) 



Total 



% 

21 

78 

(35) 

(23) 

( 12 ) 

( 6 ) 

(4) 

( 2 ) 

1 



1(X) 

(1,235) 



Employers 
and managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers 
and managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates 
and 

farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account 
non- 
professionals 


Manual 

and 

agri- 

cultural 

workers 


% 


% 


o/ 




29 


19 


IS 


22 


70 


80 


81 


77 


(34) 


(22) 


(51) 


(53) 


(23) 


(36) 


(13) 


(4) 


04) 


05) 


(6) 


(5) 


(2) 


(8) 


(9) 


(5) 


(1) 


0) 


(2) 


06) 


0) 


(2) 


(4) 


0) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


088) 


(463) 


(269) 


(197) 



^ a,A,_lw lilWUUCS IJO JIUL 

in residual categories of employment.) 



Nearly half of all councillors, it will be remembered, were not brought into 
touch through any kind of organisation (except for possible membership of 
parish councils). Amongst this very large group only 13% were asked to stand 
by poutical parties and 55 % by councillors, ex-councillors or private people. 
The political parties, then, do not often look outside their own ranks when they 
are searching for council recruits. 



« „r. . Table 2.12 

When you first considered standing was it your own idea or were you asked by some 
person or organisation ? ’ — by whether connection with non-council orcanisations 
brought councillors into contact with people connected with council work 



Own idea to stand 
Asked to stand (by) : 

Political Party . . 
Councillors^x-councillors 

Private people 

Other non-council organisations 
Trade union 

Can’t remember/not answered 
Not answered 



Total . . 
(Numbers) 



Total 


Did non-counc 
bring c 


1 organisations 
ontact ? 


Yes 


No 


% 

21 


% 

15 


% 

27 


78 


84 


72 


(35) 


(57) 


(13) 


(23) 


(12) 


(36) 


(12) 


(5) 


(19) 


(6) 


(9) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


0) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


104 


107 


102 


0,235) 


(639) 


(591) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 5 informants who did not give the method of coming into 
ontact.) 
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Councfllors with some form of further education were more often recruited 
bv Dolitical parties than were others but their position is dose to that of coun- 
cillors with elementary education. Those with only secondary education, 
however, were more often recruited by other councillors and ex-councillors. 
(Table 2J3). 

Table 2.13 



‘ When you first considered standing was it your own idea 
or were you asked by some person or organisation? ’ — by education 



Own idea to stand 
Asked to stand (by): 

Political Party 

Councillors/ex-councillors 
Private people . . • • 

Other non-council organisations 
Trade union - • • • 

Can’t remember/not interested 

Not answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


i*urther 


% 

21 


% 

22 


% 

18 


% 

25 


(78) 


(77) 


(81) 


(74) 


35 


39 


29 


44 


23 


18 


34 


14 


12 


12 


10 


16 


6 


7 


7 


2 


4 


6 


3 





2 


1 


1 


3 


1 


I 


1 


1 


104 


106 


103 


105 


(1,235) 


(518) 


(467) 


(216) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 34 informants who did not give their education.) 



Table 2.14 shows that just over a third of all councillors were under 40 when 
they were first asked to stand. The metropolitan borough councillors (59 % 
under 40) and the county borough councillors (49 % under 40) were more likely 
to have been involved in a decision to stand before 40 than others. Rural district 
councillors were more hkely than others to have been involved in such a 
decision when they were over the age of 50 (42%). 

Analysis of the method of recruitment by the age of councillors when they 
were first asked to stand shows that the political parties were responsible for a 
larger proportion of the younger recruits than of the older ones (Table 2.15). 
About half of all councillors who were first asked to stand when they were below 
the age of 40 were recruited by political parties, but only about 20 % of those 
over 50. On the other hand about 39 % of those over 50 were recruited by other 
councillors or ex-councillors, but only 14% of those under 50. This finding 
emphasises the earlier conclusion that the effect of recruitment by political 
parties is to increase the number of younger councillors. 



Table 2.14 



‘ How old were you when you were first asked to stand 
(or put yourself forward)? ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
&. urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Under 30 


% 

9 


% 

8 


% 

13 


% 

22 


% 

6 


% 

11 


30-39 


26 


27 


36 


37 


33 


11 


4CM9 


36 


34 


30 


22 


40 


36 


50-59 


20 


18 


14 


19 


15 


29 


60-69 


7 


9 


4 




4 


11 


70 or over 


2 


3 


1 




2 


2 


Not answered 




1 


2 


_ 






Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


0,235) 


(152) 


034) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 
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Table 2.15 

‘ When yon first considered standing was it your own idea 
or were you asked by some person or organisation ? ’ — by age when first asked to stand 









Age when first asked to stand 






















Under 30 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60 or over 


Own idea to stand 


% 

21 


% 

16 


% 

23 


% 

17 


% 

25 


% 

29 


Asked to stand (by) : 


(78) 


(83) 


(76) 


(82) 


(74) 


(70) 


Political party . . 


35 


47 


50 


34 


23 


18 


Councillors/ 














ex-councillors 


23 


11 


15 


21 


40 


35 


Private people . . 


12 


18 


8 


16 


9 


9 


Other non-council 














organisations 


6 


5 


4 


9 


2 


7 


Trade union 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


Can’t remember/not 














answered 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Not answered 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total . . 


104 


103 


107 


104 


105 


106 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(115) 


(313) 


(445) 


(248) 


(100) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 14 informants who did not give their age when first asked to 
stand.) 



Women were somewhat less likely to be asked to stand under 40 (21 %) than 
were men (37 %) but rather more likely than men to be asked to stand between 
the ages of 40 and 50 (Table 2.16). 



Table 2.16 

‘ How old were you when you were first asked to stand? * — by sex 





Total 


Male 


Female 


Under 30 


% 

9 


% 

11 


% 

2 


30-39 


26 


26 


19 


40-49 


36 


34 


47 


50-59 


20 


20 


22 


60 or over 


8 


8 


6 


Not answered 


1 


1 


4 


Total - . 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


0.235) 


(1,057) 


(178) 



Most of those (68 %) who said that they had been asked to stand said that 
they knew their sponsors ‘ very well ’ but about 9 % admitted that they knew 
them only ‘ slightly Ninety-four per cent of those asked to stand by trade 
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unions, 71 % of those asked by councillors or ex-councillors, and 62 % of those 
asked by political parties knew their sponsors ‘ very well ’ (Table 2.17), 



Table 2.17 

* How Ts ell did you know those who asked you to stand ? ’ — by person or organisation who 
asked councillor to stand 







Person or organisation asking 


councillor t 


5 stand 








Councillors 




Other non- 
council 






Total 


Political 

party 


/ex* 

councillors 


Private 

people 


organisa- 

tions 


Trade 

union 






% 


% 


/o 


% 


% 


\‘er\^ well . . 


68 


62 


71 


82 


68 


94 


Fasrls' well 


■>7 


29 


16 


14 


22 




Slightly . . 


9 


8 


12 


4 


10 




Not answered 


1 


1 


1 


— 






Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(Numbers) 


: (976) 


(440) 


(292) 


(148) 


(72) 


(46) 



(Column totals add to more than 976 because some informants named more than one 
person or organisation.) 



When councillors were asked to say why they thought they had been asked 
to stand, a very wide range of answers was given. These are displayed in 
Table 2.18. The largest group of answers taking all councillors, mentioned one 
or other feature of the councillor’s personality or abilities. It includes such 
responses as: ‘ they could trust me ’ or ‘ they thought I had the right tempera- 
ment . Eighteen per cent of reasons given included such answers as ‘ well 
known m area ’ or ‘ active in non-council organisations ’. One-third of metro- 
politan borough councillors said that they had been asked because they had 
helped wuth or been active in a pohtical party or trade union. A higher propor- 
tion of both metropolitan and county borough councillors gave this reason 
than any other^ Rural district councillors, on the other hand, were much less 
likeh to give this reason for being invited to stand than others. 

answers as ‘shortage of 

mortlikeb to heir i^ ’• reasons were also 

Xn and much less likely to be 

borou»h counrii?°™r counciUors than others. Four of the 46 metrollitan 

askedio stand 
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Table 2.18 



‘ Why do you think you were asked to stand? ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Personality characteristics 


% 

14 


% 

15 


% 

11 


% 

7 


% 

19 


% 

8 


Special abilities . . 


10 


11 


7 


15 


9 


10 


Well known in area 


9 


8 


12 


7 


6 


12 


Active in non-council 
organisations . • 


9 


9 


7 


9 


6 


10 


Shortage of candidates . . 


9 


8 


5 


7 


9 


12 


‘ It was known I had the 
time ’ 


5 


7 


3 


7 


3 


7 


Had helped/'been active in 
Party/Trade Union . . 


12 


10 


23 


34 


15 


4 


Because of interest 


12 


10 


12 


11 


14 


9 


‘ I was young * . . 


2 


2 


2 


9 


3 


1 


To oppose specific person 


2 


2 


3 


— 


1 


3 


Other answers 


9 


9 


13 


7 


10 


6 


Not answered 


— 


2 


1 


— 


— 


— 


Does not apply (not asked 
to stand) 


21 


19 


11 


15 


19 


28 


Total . • 


114 


112 


110 


128 


114 


no 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



(Percentages add up to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one answer.) 



The Decision to Stand 

How much consideration has gone into the decision to stand? Table 2.19 
shows that a fairly large proportion of councillors claimed that before being 
asked to stand they had never considered it. Twenty-three per cent of all those 
who had been asked to stand, or about 18 % of all councillors claimed that they 
‘ had thought much ’ about getting on to the council before they were asked 
to stand. Thirty-six per cent of metropolitan borough councillors said this and 
only 15% of rural district councillors. 



Table 2.19 

‘ How much had you thought about getting on the council 
before being asked to stand? ’ — by council type 





All ■ 
councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan. 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Had thought much 


% 

23 


% 

29 


% 

29 


% 

36 


% 

25 


% 

15 


Had thought a little 


34 


27 


38 


20 


34 


37 


Never considered it 


42 


42 


30 


39 


41 


47 


Not answered 


1 


2 


3 


5 


— 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers asked 
to stand) 


(976) 


(124) 


(119). 


(39) 


(390) 


(304) 
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Table 2.20 shows, however, that no matter how much previous consideration 
bad been given, once they were asked or had made up their minds to put them- 
selves forward as candidates they were, on the whole, likely to accept or be 
accepted very quickly. Just under a quarter of county borough councillors 
however, said that they waited more than a year before accepting the invitation' 
Only very few rural district councillors said that they waited as long as this and 
more of them than any other type of councillor said that they had accepted the 
invitation ‘ almost at once ’. 



Table 2.20 

‘ When did you accept (or were accepted)? ’ 

by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Almost at once . . 
Within a year 
After a year 
Not answered 


% 

71 

13 

14 
2 


% 

70 

15 

13 

2 


% 

59 

16 

22 

3 


% 

70 

17 

13 


% 

65 

14 

19 

2 


% 

81 

11 

6 

2 


Total . . . . 

(Numbers) . . ,• 


100 

(1^5) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



iufl^'lfdSs"^^ 

a feeling that some specific situation shm of reasons given expressed 

case needed pleadinrT^ne 

for the decision and a further 6 “/ said that tu ^ ®°'^“cillors gave these reasons 
of particular groups ofthepopuM^ interest 

Nineteen per cent of aU co\*Sd?b7t under-represented, 

of some ideals of social «nde because 

nearly one-half of all cSor^ wLin on“ f 

idea of public service as their main motivati^ P^ase or another expressed the 
In contrast we may set the groun nf r council work, 

viction of councillors at the time^thev expressed the cou- 

I^rsonal contribution to make. More than' fl fTiirH nf n7i „' -n had a 




it’ Hi . * 

needed’. It is, however, difficifitto qualifications 

broader social motives which miubt bn t imxture of personal and 

further more detafied analyst “ such a deciLn without 
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Amongst rural district councillors as many as 10% said that they were the 
‘ only suitable candidates available 



Table 2.21 

‘ What was the main thing which influenced your decision to stand? ’ — 
by councii type 













Municipal 












Metro- 


boroughs 






All 




County 


politan 


& urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


borou^s 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Remedy specific situation/ 
plead specific cause . . 
Certain groups under- 


% 

21 


% 

21 


% 

19 


% 

31 


% 

18 


% 

25 


represented 


6 


5 


5 


2 


9 


3 


Ideals of social service . . 


19 


19 


22 


18 


21 


14 


Personal interest (desire 














for action) 

Character qualification/felt 


13 


19 


16 


9 


11 


14 


could do useful job . . 


11 


6 


7 


13 


13 


10 


Specific qualifications . . 
Party/friends believed I 


8 


9 


7 


4 


6 


11 


could do it 


5 


7 


11 


— 


6 


2 


Only suitable candidate 
available 

To further interests of 


6 


3 


1 


2 


5 


10 


political party . . 
Family approval/family 


5 


2 


7 


15 


6 


3 


tradition 


2 


3 


2 


4 


2 


2 


Other answers 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Don’t know/not answered 


2 


3 


2 


— 


2 


4 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420 



How mnch did councillors know about council work when they first stood? 

Whatever the motives which lie behind the decision to become a councillor, 
many councillors now feel that when they first began their council life they were 
not altogether well informed about council work. Table 2.22 shows that nearly 
half of all councillors said that they really knew ‘ not much ’ about the work 
of a councillor when they first stood for the council. Only amongst the county 
borough councillors did fewer than 47 % think that they knew ‘ not much ’ 
about council work. Less than a quarter of all councillors now feel that they 
knew ‘ quite a lot ’ about council work when they first stood and not more than 
a third of any type of councillor thought this. 
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Table 2,22 

‘ How mQch did you know about the work of a councillor 
when you first stood ? * — by council type 



All 

1 councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


/o 

Not much known 48 


% 

47 


% 

37 


% 

54 


% 

48 


% 

50 


Something known , 27 


19 


28 


22 


27 


31 


Quite a lot known ! 23 


32 


34 


22 


23 


17 


Not answered . . | 2 




1 


2 


2 


2 


Total .. .. i 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(Numbers) . . ; (1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



it is of some interest that the position on this issue does not vary much with 
education. Forty per cent of those with some form of further education and 46 V 
of those with only elementary education said that they knew ‘ not much ° 
when they first stood. 



Table 2.23 

‘ How much did you know about the work of a councillor 
when you first stood ? ’ — by education 





Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 
















A 


% 


% 


Not much known 


48 


46 




40 

32 

26 

2 


Something known 


27 


28 




Quite a lot known 
Not answered . . 


23 

2 


25 

1 


21 

3 


Total .. 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(518) 


100 

(467) 


100 

(216) 



(The total of 135 includes 34 informants who did not give their education.) 



All councillors were asked to say what they now think was the main thing 
aej had not known about council work when they first stood for the council 
The answers are presented in Table 2.24. About 10% of all councillors now say 
rtat when they stood they understood everything ’ about council work. Four 
per cent say, on the other hand, that they ‘ understood nothing ’. A third or 
kinds of counciUors said that their main initial ignorance concerned 
The^pco H the workings of committees. 

SoranrabouTtl “nncfilors now feel that they had been somewhat 

ignorant about the financial side of council work. Four ner cent of all 

S'wonldr • f of own time 
not “™nU.work and only 2% say now that they did 

mportance of politics m local government. These are the 
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views of people who were still councillors and who presumably had not been 
greatly affected by the subsequent discovery of these difficulties of time and 
politics. 



Table 2.24 



‘ What was the main thing you did not know when you first stood ? * — by council tj^fe 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




0 / 


0 / 


% 


0/ 


0/ 




Procedure/working of 
committees 


36 


32 


36 


37 


36 


36 


Financial side 


15 


10 


12 


9 


18 


16 


Frustrations/delays/araount 
of time before decisions 


5 


4 


11 


4 


4 


3 


Relationship between 
central government/ 
county and council . . 


4 


5 


8 


2 


6 


2 


Amount of time it would 
take 


4 


6 


7 


4 


4 


2 


Small amount of power 
wielded by councils . . 


4 


1 


3 


11 


5 


4 


Housing side 


4 





1 


4 


1 


9 


Other specific subjects 
dealt with by council . . 


3 


6 


1 




3 


2 


Importance of politics in 
local government 


2 


1 


5 


7 


1 


1 


Understood everything . . 


10 


12 


4 


9 


10 


9 


Understood nothing 


4 


7 


5 


9 


5 


3 


Other answers 


7 


15 


6 


4 


5 


9 


Not answered 


2 


1 


1 


— 


2 


4 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



In view of the substantial proportions of councillors who are willing to 
admit that their knowledge of council work fell short when they first stood, it 
is of interest to note to what extent councillors had made efforts to improve 
their knowledge of matters dealt with by councils since taking up their positions. 
All councillors were asked ‘ Since becoming a councillor, apart from the 
experience you get during the course of your council work, have you been able 
to take any steps to acquire special knowledge that might be useful in doing it ? ’ 
The answers are displayed in Table 2.25 which shows that a majority of coun- 
cillors say that they had not taken any such steps. County borough councillors 
were more likely, and rural district councillors less likely, than others to claim 
that they had taken steps to acquire knowledge which might be useful for 
council work. 
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Once again there was little difference in the position of those with furth. 
or elemental^- education. Those with secondary education, however were ^ ^ 

knovledL" acquhe“nJh 



Table 2.25 

‘Since becoming a connciUor, apart from the experience you get doinu 
councii work, have yon been able to take any steps to acquire special 
knowledge that might be useful?’ — by council type 



Yes 

Read books . . 
Taken courts . . 
Attended conferences 
Studied privateK- 
Other answers *. 

Not answered . . 

No 

Not answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



answer.) 





1 




Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municinali 


All 

councils 


1 Counties 


County 

boroughs 


boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


/o 


% 


X 


% 


% 


: (42) 

i 21 

i « 

12 

1 4 

i I 


(41) 

19 

17 

10 

4 


(53) 

16 

24 

16 

6 

1 

1 

46 


(41) 

20 

13 

13 

4 


(47) 

24 

18 

12 

4 


1 


0 


— 


2 


58 


57 

2 


59 


53 


■ no 

(1,235) 


111 

(152) 


III 

(134) 


109 

(46) 


113 

(483) 



Rural 

districts 

(33) 

20 

5 

11 

3 



67 



106 

(420) 



CoimciDors’ Opinions on Recroitment 

The first part of this chapter Dresentf^H • p 
ways in which counciUors had been recruhed about the 

method of recruitment, together with their exnorio^ council work. Their own 

sha^d their owm views on the characteri councillors, will have 

woA. It was therefore thought useful to ask c^nneffl “ “pessary for council 
their views on this theme. After they had Sn f questions about 

m«hod of entry to council wor^Lrly ‘heir own 

aspects of their reactions to their own acti'^ia! ^ ‘^°™eiUor, and some 
were asked; ‘As a result of yow councillors 

0 PA necessary to make a^goS“’ Personal character- 

Table 2.26 presents all the answerlwhict,® e°uncdlor? ’ 

On average five different aspects of peTit^w question. 

counciUors, or two and a half items per “lentioned by every two 
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Table 2.26 

‘ Which personal characteristics are necessary to make a good councillor? ’ 

by council type 





All 






Metro- 


Municipaj 

boroughs 






Counties 


County 


politan 








councils 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Sociability: 

Broadminded, patient, 
impartial, sense of hum- 
our, pleasant person- 
ality, good mixer, good 


% 

89 


% 

70 


% 

86 


% 

87 


% 

89 


% 

98 


























speaker. 

Integrity and leadership: 


64 


57 


72 


61 


76 


52 


Integrity, sincerity, 
strongminded, able to 
lead, risks being un- 
popular. 


























Intellectual qualities : 


37 


36 


37 


41 


37 


38 


Intelligent, common- 
sense, level-headed, fore- 
sight and vision. 






















Education or qualifications : 


22 


23 


19 


17 


17 


28 


Good education, 
specialised knowledge 
and qualifications. 






















organising ability. 
Community consciousness : 


21 


23 


28 


26 


19 


18 


Willingness to help 
others. 














Ability to work hard 
Other answers 


15 

5 


21 

8 


14 

8 


20 


16 


10 


Not answered 


1 


2 






1 


1 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


254 

(1,235) 


240 

(152) 


264 

(134) 


256 

(46) 


259 

(483) 


249 

(420) 



informants gave more than one 



Table 2.27 picks out the characteristics which councillors said were the 
most important. Characteristics which can be broadly grouped under the 
headings ‘ Sociability ’ or ‘ Integrity and Leadership ’ provide a majority of all 
the answers given. Sixty-two per cent of all councillors thus chose, as the main 
aspect of personality necessary for a good councillor, qualities which may be 
said to relate to character rather than inteflect or training. Twenty-six per cent 
of councillors chose as the mam personality characteristic necessary for a good 
rauncihor ‘ Intellectual qualities > or the results of ‘ education and training ’ 
These findings must be contrasted with the frequently voiced assumption that 
It IS management or professional training and experience that is most needed 
for effective council work. Only 7 % of councillors in fact chose education or 
training as the main necessary characteristic of a councillor, and fewer than a 
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quarter of all councillors mentioned these characteristics at all in their assess- 
ment of necessary personal characteristics. Similar rather small weighting is 
given to what we have called ‘ community consciousness ’ and even less to such 
characteristics as ‘ the ability to work hard 

• Sociability ’ aspects were less likely to be mentioned by county councillors 
than others but there are few marked dififerences between different types of 
councillors on other items. For example, there were no very large differences 
in the aspects of personality mentioned by councillors of different ages except 
that councillors aged 45-64 were somewhat more likely to mention ‘ sociability ’ 
or ‘ integrity and leadership ’ than were those over 65 and women were some- 
what more likely than men to mention ‘ community consciousness ’. 



Table 2.27 



‘ Which personal characteristics are necessary to make a good councillor? ’ 
(Most important answer only) — by council typo 





All 






Metro- 


Municipa 

boroughs 






Counties 


County 


politan 


& urban 






councils 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




1 % 


/o 


% 


% 


% 


X 


Sociability : 


36 


25 


34 


35 


36 


39 


Broadminded, patient, 
Impartial, sense of hum* 
our, pleasant person- 
ality, good mixer, good 




















speaker. 

Integrity and leadership: 


26 


26 


30 


22 


30 


21 


Integrity, sincerity, 
strongminded, able to 














lead, risks being un- 
popular. 














Intellectual qualities : 


19 


16 


13 


26 


20 


19 


Intelligent, common- 
sense, level-headed, fore- 
sight and vision. 
























Education or qualifications: 


7 


11 










Good education, special- 
ised knowledge and 
qualifications, organising 
ability. 
















Communitj’ consciousness : 


6 


10 










Willingness to help 
others. 










7 




Ability to work hard 


3 












Other answers 


2 

1 








3 


2 


Not answered 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 

1 


Total . . . . I 

(Numbers) . . | 

1 


100 

0,235) 


100 

052) 


100 

034) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 
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It might be thought that the rather different kinds of people brought in 
through the different channels of recruitment might have different viev/s on the 
characteristics thought necessary. Those coming into touch through other 
organisations were somewhat more likely to mention ‘ integrity and leadership ’ 
(72 %) than were those coming in through the more informal channels or personal 
contacts (57%). Apart from this, however, those brought into contact with 
council work through their work with other organisations mentioned the 
different aspects of personality in very much the same proportions as those 
brought into touch through more personal or informal channels. It seems that, 
however the different channels of recruitment may affect the kind of people 
brought in, once they become councillors they form very much the same 
general view of the necessary characteristics for council work. 

How serious are the obstacles to recruitment which now exist? Tables 2.28 
and 2.29 show the results of asking all councillors the question ‘ Do you 
personally know any people who, in recent years, could have made good 
councillors but who would not stand?’ and why they thought such people 
would not stand. Very many councillors claim to know people who have refused 
to stand. Rural district and metropolitan borough councillors were less likely 
than others to say that they knew of people who had refused to stand. ‘ Lack 
of time ’ is the main reason advanced for unwillingness to stand, closely 
followed by ‘ financial/business reasons ’. ‘ Domestic/family reasons ’ are, 
perhaps, very close to the first two reasons given. These three reasons are given 
by nearly two-thirds of aU councillors. Next to them answers commenting on 
the difficulties raised by the ‘ party political structure ’ do not bulk large. 

It is interesting to compare the reasons advanced by councillors for some 
others giving up with their explanations of why possible candidates would not 
stand. This latter question is dealt with more fuUy later on, but it appears from 
such a comparison that councillors think that lack of time is rather more likely 
to stop people becoming councillors than to force councillors to give up the 
work once they have got into it. 



Table 2.28 



‘ Do you know any people who in recent years could have made good 
councillors but would not stand? ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes 


% 

74 


% 

71 


% 

89 


% 

63 


% 

86 


% 

57 


No 


25 


27 


10 


37 


13 


42 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 




1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 
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Table 2.29 

* Main reasons why people who would have made good councillors did not stand ’ — . 
by council type 





i An 




County 


Metro- 


Municipa 

boroughs 








politan 








councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




% 


% 


% 


Nos. 


% 


%~ 


Lack of time 


32 


24 


26 


(11) 


32 


38 

26 


Financial/business reasons 
Domestic/family reasons 


26 


40 


38 


(4) 


19 


7 


5 


10 


(4) 


8 


Party political structure of 










COUEkCil 


8 


3 


8 


(5) 


14 




Low status of council . . 


4 


4 


5 


(2) 






Fear/dislike of elections/ 












consciousness of 
inadequacy 


4 


5 


4 








Lack of interest/lazy/ 

selfish 

Other answers 


8 

9 


11 

5 


1 

7 


(2) 

(1) 


4 


15 

8 

3 


Not answered 


2 


3 


1 




1 


Total . . 

(Numbers of those know- 
ing people who would have 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 


made good councillors) . . 


(913) j 


(108) 


(119) 


(29) 


(417) 


(240) 



County and county borough councillors are very much more likely than 
omers to believe that people wiH not stand for council because of fears of the 
effects on their fcancial or business situations. The rural district councillors 
are more Mely than others to think that suitable people will not stand because 
01 lack of time, and the argument that suitable people are put off by party 
pohtics IS advanced more frequently by municipal borough and urban district 
counciilors tnan others. 

Do TOunciUors thi^ that, on balance, such obstacles to recruitment affect the 
tod of canMates who do agree to stand? Table 2.30 shows that two-thirds of 
councillors think there is a great deal of difficulty in getting the ‘ right kind of 

tTstvfhis tb borough councillors are much less likely 

likelv^tb^ tw “"e manual workers are rather less 

that tbert uon-professional workers to believe 

r difficulty ’ in finding suitable candidates. Younger 

councffiors (un^ ^ 

65 (56/) to beheve that recruitment of suitable candidates is difficult 
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Table 2.30 



‘ Is there difficulty in getting the right kind of candidate to stand? ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Great deal of diflaculty . . 


66 


62 


71 


44 


77 


57 


Not much difficulty 


32 


36 


27 


50 


22 


40 


Don’t know 


1 


— 





4 




Not answered 


I 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Table 2.31 

‘ Is there difBculty in getting the right kind of candidate to stand ? ’ — by age 





Total 


Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


Great deal of difficulty 


% 

66 


% 

72 


% 

68 


% 

56 


Not much difficulty 


32 


28 


30 


41 


Don’t know 


1 





1 

1 




Not answered . . 


1 


— 


3 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1.235) 


100 

(234) 


100 

(704) 


100 

(280) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 17 informants who did not give their age.) 



Councillors with some form of further education were also more likely than 
others to say that they felt there was ‘ a great deal of difficulty ’ in finding suitable 
candidates but those with elementary or secondary education were twice as 
likely to say that there was ‘ not much difficulty ’. 



Table 2.32 

‘ Is there difacnlty in getting the right kind of candidate to stand? ’ — by edneation 





Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 


Great deal of difficulty 


% 

66 


% 

61 


% 

66 


% 


Not much difficulty 


32 


37 


31 




Don’t know 


1 





2 




Not answered . . 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(518) 


(467) 


(216) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 34 informants who did not give their education.) 
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Councillors’ views on the personal characteristics which are necessarv 
make a good councillor are not related to their opinions on the desr r 
difficulty experienced in finding suitable candidates. This seems further 
firmation of the opinion already expressed that, once people have he 
councillors, they begin to share a rather general view of what kind nf 
council work needs. People 

In view of the relatively low weight put by councillors on the place of ed 
tion, specialised knowledge and qualifications, or organising ability amn 
the personality characteristics thought necessary for a good councillor h r 
interest to consider what councillors think about the use of traininu cn,’ir«J r 
councillors. Table 2.33 shows that, whilst the great majority of 00 ^ 0 ; 
think that such training courses are useful, most of them think ftat the 
should not be compulsory. courses 

Table 2.33 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Training courses; 

Should be compulsory 
Should be voluntary . . 
Are not needed 
Don’t know 
Not answered 


% 

19 

63 

16 

1 

1 


% 

18 

56 

20 

5 

1 


% 

25 

62 

10 

2 

1 


% 

26 

63 

11 


% 

26 

59 

14 

1 


10 

70 

20 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1.235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



courses are not needed Se 2 

^ ^ Table 2.34 

training courses for councillors necessary? ’ 



- by age 



Training courses: 

Should be compulsory 
Should be voluntary 
Are not needed 
Don’t know .. 

Not answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



Total 



19 

63 

16 

1 

1 



Age 



100 

(1,235) 



due lotai 01 1,235 includes U miormants who did not give their age,) 



Under 45 


45-64 


% 

21 


% 

22 


64 


64 


13 


13 


1 


1 


1 




100 


100 


(234) 


(704) 



65 and over 



% 

13 

58 

27 

1 

1 



100 

(280) 
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We analysed this question in relation to the answers given to the questions 
asking if councillors had taken any steps to acquire special knowledge. Those 
who did not think training courses were necessary were much less likely (29 %) 
than others to have done anything to acquire special knowledge thought to be 
useful for their council duties (Table 2.35). 



Table 2.35 

‘ Have steps been taken to acquire special knowledge since becoming 
a councillor? * — by attitude towards training courses for councillors 







1 


'raining courses 






Total 


Should be 


Should be 








compulsory 


voluntary 


needed 


Steps taken to acquire 


% 


% 


0/ 

/o 


®/ 


knowledge: 

Yes 


42 


54 


42 


29 


No 


58 


46 


58 


71 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(239) 


(781) 


(198) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 17 informants who did not answer the question on training 
courses.) ® 



What are the results on the council composition of the various pulls and 
pressures of people to stand or resign from councils? Detailed information on 
the characteristics of existing councillors has already been presented. This 
shows to what extent councillors are like or unlike the general population. It is 
of interest to contrast with these facts the views of councillors on the same issue. 
All councillors were asked: ‘ Previous studies have shown that in some areas 
some sections of the population are not well represented — would you say that 
the members of your council are a good cross-section of the people in this 
area or not? ’ 

Table 2.36 shows that the majority of councillors did indeed believe that the 
position on their own councils gave a good cross-section of people in the area. 
Just under a quarter, however, think that in some respects this is not the case. 



Table 2.36 

‘ Are members of your council a good cross-section of people in your area? ’ 

by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes, good cross-section . . 


% 

76 


% 

71 


% 

75 


% 

76 


% 

74 


% 


No, some not represented 


23 


28 


24 


20 


25 


18 


Don’t know 








1 




Not answered 


1 


I 




2 


1 




Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 
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Those councillors who thought that their own councils were not a . 
cross-section were then asked: ‘ Which groups do you feel are not well 
sented . No particular groups were mentioned and the unprompted 
to the question are given in the first, left hand, column of TaWe 2 ^7 
councillors were then asked about particular named groups- ‘ WnnM 
that any of the Mowing groups are not sufliciently represented V ThL^m T 
are presented in the second column from the left of Table 2 37 It will ^ 
that, when no groups were mentioned, relatively small proportinns “.seen 
themselves thought of deficiencies in the representation of any partMTar“a " 
Eight per cent spontaneously suggested that the ‘ working-cLL ’ wa 
represented. Sue per cent felt that professional or managfrial peoSe w 
well represented. Only four per cent tbr,m»t,t ® people were not 

were not weU represe^^ted aS oX SlghT tharj^e"'’'® 
represented. When these groups were nam1d, however, Ich Wrron: 
of councillors were willing to sav that thev th^„„r,* k ® Proportions 

seated. We can, for exa^e! c^nS IK who s^LI? "f 

under-representation of younger people under 40 with more than hlTrn 
councillors who thought that this gmnn ™°re tnan half of aU 

reminded of its existence. Similar!^ oSy 2 “/ of couSors 

representation of women spontaneously but 35 

women were under-represented when tLy were mentioned tL 

may be drawn from these contradictions that Jhfw “delusion 

willing to acknowledge these deficted °“n rK“at orthevTK 

them as matters ofvery great urgency Itrsmt^r + ’ “ ^ "^^S^rd 

and rural district coSms X weK 



Table 2.37 

■ Which groups do you fool arc not sufficiently represented? ■ 



Professional.’ 
rnanagerial people 

Working class people 

Younger people 
under 40 . . 

Women 

Specific political 
groups 

Business people/ 
traders 


Un- 

promptec 




Prompted 


All 

councils 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

6 

8 

4 
2 

2 

5 


% 

29 

22 

51 

35 

25 

25 


% 

25 

26 

70 

24 

20 

20 


% 

29 

5 

37 

34 

22 

22 


% 

15 

17 

39 

26 

50 

24 


% 

35 

19 

44 

33 

34 
32 


% 

25 

30 

57 

42 

16 

19 


82 
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A substantial majority (71 %-82%) of councillors in different types of areas 
were willing to say that members of their own council were * a good cross-section 
of people in their area and this was true as well of the main socio-economic 
groups (67 %-86 %). Indeed the group which is, in fact, most severely under- 
represented numerically, the manual worker councillors, were most likely of any 
group to think that their own councils were a good cross-section. It was the 
employers and managers in larger businesses and professionals, as well as the 
non-manual workers, who were more likely to believe that their own councils 
did not provide a good cross-section. The employers and managers are over- 
represented on councils. 



Table 2.38 

* Are members of your council a good cross-section of people in your area ? ’ 

by socio-economic group 





Total 


Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers 
& managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates 
and 

farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account 
non- 
professionals 


Manual 

and 

agri- 

cultural 

workers 


Yes, good cross-section 


% 

76 


% 

70 


% 

78 


% 

67 


% 

86 


No, some not represented 


23 


29 


22 


32 




Don’t know 





1 








Not answered . . 


1 




— 


1 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1.235) 


(188) 


(463) 


(269) 


(197) 



_ (The total of 1,235 includes 118 informants who were retired, had never worked or were 
m residual categories of employment.) 



All councillors were asked in the prompted version of the question, ‘ Would 
you say that working class people are not sufficiently represented?’ Manual 
workers were less likely (13%) to believe that manual workers were not 
sufficiently represented than, for example, the employers and managers in 
smaller businesses (28 %). Perhaps the situation is that, since manual workers 
who became councillors are a very small section of the working class population 
and have been recruited very largely through organisations which formally 
claim to represent working class people, they do indeed see themselves as 
representatives of very broad ^oups of the population. It is also the case that 
manual workers were more likely to be members of the majority group on 
councils on which they actually sat than were others, and this might very well 
induce them to believe that their councils were ‘ a good cross-section On the 
other hand one other group which is under-represented numerically, those under 
45 years of age, was more likely (33%) than the other councillors (19%) to 
believe that their own councils were not a good cross-section of the people of 
their area. 
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Table 2,39 

Do you think that working ciass peopie are not sulBciently represented? • 
by socio-economic group 





1 

i 


Employers 


Employers 




- 






& managers 


& managers 








i 

Total 


with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates 
and 

professionals 


with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates 
and 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account 
non- 

professionals 


Manual 

and 

agri- 

cultural 

workers 


Not sufficiently 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


represented . . 


22 

75 


20 

76 








Sufficiently represented 
Don’t know 


28 

71 


19 

78 


13 

82 

5 


Not answered . . 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 


2 


2 


I 


3 


100 

(Iu235) 


100 

(188) 


100 

(463) 


100 

(269) 


100 

097) 



residual categories of empio.™enLj° 



I or were in 
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1. Only a minority of councillors have family connections with council work. 
These connections are stronger for rural district councillors. But a majority of 
councillors had friends associated with council work before they became 
councillors. The attachment index derived from characteristics of councillors 
(Table 1.31) measures the extent to which councillors had living or working 
connections with their areas. There does not seem to be any close relationship 
between the attachment index and whether or not councillors had friends 
associated with council work. 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Attachment index 


% 

340 (2) 


343 


0) 


% 

191 (5) 


% 

278 (4) 


% 

300 (3) 


Friends associated with council 
work in area 


52 (4) 


66 


(1) 


57 (3) 


61 (2) 


46 (5) 



2. Generally speaking it seems that, whatever effect personal attachments 
measured by this index may have on the councillor’s interests and activities, 
they do not necessarily bring the councillor closer to council work through 
friends. However, county borough councillors have both very strong attach- 
ments to their areas and are more likely to have had friends involved in council 
activities before they were appointed to the council. 



3. Direct measures of some factors more closely associated with entry into 
council work are shown below and they may be combined to form an index of 
degree of political involvement. 



Index of degree of political involvement — by council type 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
«fe urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Brought into touch with council 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


through political parties 
Asked to stand by political 


38 


57 


72 


42 


12 


parties 


40 


62 


70 


47 


8 


Asked to stand when under 40 
Had thought ‘ much ’ about 
getting on council before 


35 


49 


59 


39 


22 


asked to stand 


29 


29 


36 


25 


15 


Index of degree of political 










57 (5) 


involvement 


142 (4) 


197 (2) 


237 (1) 


153 (3) 
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councillors were brought into council work by political 
parties, but their influence was much greater in the metropoHtan boroughs and 
county boroughs, and much less in rural districts. It has Lo been shown that 
parties workers were brought into council work by politic^ 

tables show how age and socio-economic status relate to these 
factors connected with the method of entry into council work Younger 
councillors were much more likely to have been politicaUy involved and^sn 
were manual and non-manual workers. The latter were also more likely to Lve 
Sn to fte?oundh° participation in council work before coming 



Index of degree of political inrolrement — by age 



Brou^t into touch with council through 
political parties .. .. 

.^ked to stand by political parties ' 

Asked to stand when under 40 . . 

Had thou^t ‘much’ about getting on 
council before asked to stand . . 

Index of degree of political involvement 





Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


% 

41 (1) 

48 (1) 


% 

34 (2) 

34 (2) 


% 

29 (3) 

17 (3) 


80 (1) 


37 (2) 


26 (1) 


22 (2=) 


22 (2=) 


195 (1) 


127 (2) 


99 (3) 



Index of degree of political involvement — by 



Brought into touch with council 
.lirough political parties . . 

^•ed to stand by political parties ! ! 
Asked to stand when under 40 
Had thought ‘ much ’ about getting 
on council before asked to stand 

Index of degree of political 
mvolvment 



Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates 
and 

professionals 


32 


01 


34 


(3) 


38 


(3) 


13 


(3=) 


117 


(3) 



f socicheconomic group 



Employers 
& managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates 
and 

farmers 



Non-manual 
and own 
account 
non- 
professionals 



% 



19 

22 

30 

13 



% 



Manual 
and agri- 
cultural 
workers 



(4) 


50 


(4) 


51 


t4) 


40 


(3=) 


27 


(4) 


168 



(1) 

( 2 ) 
0) 

Cl) 



% 

48 (2) 

53 ( 1 ) 

39 (2) 

25 (2) 



165 (2) 



work in more iXr^^JwIyt^aTdabouTL^^^ '"1° council 

people or councillors on a nersonal asked to stand by private 

21% of counciUors said that standing for'Luncfl was thTotS ^crdt- 
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ment by other councillors acting personally, or by private people or councillors 
deciding for themselves, accounted for 56% of all councillors standing and 
87% of all rural district councillors. It accounted for only 33% in the former 
metropolitan boroughs and 27 % in the county boroughs. 

5. Over two-thirds of all councillors said they knew those who invited them 
to stand very well. 94% of those invited by trade unions said this, 71 %_ of 
those invited by other councillors on a personal basis and 62% of those invited 
by political parties. 

6. When asked to say what was the main thing which influenced their decision 
to stand, just over one-half of all councillors expressed in one way or another 
the idea’ of public service as their main motive. More than a third had been 
motivated by a desire to make a personal contribution: ‘ I felt I could do a 
useful job ’ or ‘ I had the qualifications needed But whatever their reasons 
for standing nearly half of all councillors said that when they first stood they 
knew ' not much ’ about the work of a councillor. Fewer than a quarter said 
they knew ‘ quite a lot ’ at that time. 

7. For councillors the most important characteristics needed to make a good 
councillor relate to character rather than training or intellect. 62% chose 
personality features which could be grouped under the broad headings of 
Sociability (‘ broadminded ‘ good mixer ‘ patient ’) or Integrity and Leader- 
ship (‘strong-minded’, ‘risks being unpopular’, ‘able to lead’). Only 7% 
chose Education or Qualifications as the main characteristics needed and 19 % 
Intellectual Qualities (‘ intelligent ’, ‘ foresight and vision ’). 

8. A group of questions asked about councillors’ views on the recruitment 
situation: 



Negative views on recruitment — by council type 













Municipal 












Metro- 


boroughs 


Rural 




All 




County 


politan 


& urban 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Believe some sections of 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


the people are not rep- 
resented 


23 


28 (1) 


24 (3) 


20 (4) 


25 (2) 


18 (5) 


Believe there is great diffi- 














culty in getting right 
kind of candidate to 
stand 


66 


62 (3) 


71 (2) 


44 (5) 


77 (1) 


57 (4) 


Know people who could 














have made good coun- 
cillors but would not 








63 (4) 


86 (2) 


57 (5) 


stand 


74 


71 (3) 


89 (1) 


Index . • 


163 


161 (3) 


184 (2) 


127 (5) 


188 (1) 


132 (4) 
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municipal boroughs and urban districts and the county boroughs were 
Sews do a and the former metropolitan boroughs most optimistfc. These 
views do not appear to be directly associated with the factors which are shoSn 
above to relate to the recruitment process. Younger counciUorrand those 3 
some form of further education were somewhat more pessimistic about recruiS 
ment prospects than other councillors. recrmt- 

Despite their views on the difficulties of recruitment, over three-quarters of 
peo“thdr area ‘ cross-section of the 
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The Councillor’s Working Experience 

Once appointed, the councillor ceases to be a private person and becomes 
part of a continuing process with its own institutions, procedures, and patterns 
of behaviour. What does this mean for those involved? In this chapter we try 
to describe some aspects of this process and, particularly, its central feature, 
namely the committee system in local government. The first part of the chapter 
presents factual information about the time councillors spend on their public 
work and their committee activities. In the second part we examine some of 
the opinions expressed by councillors on these activities. 



Part 1 : how councillors spend their public time 

In any consideration of the activities of local authority councillors it would 
be important to pay considerable attention to the time which councillors spend 
on their public activities. The way this time is distributed reflects the main 
burdens of public life and must affect the councillor’s attitude to his public 
activities. And since it has frequently been alleged that many will not take up 
local government work because of the time required, it was thought to be of 
some importance to get the best measure possible of the time councillors spend 
on their public duties and the way in which this time was distributed. 



The method used 

Ideally we should have liked councillors to keep a diary for us over an 
adequate period of time and to record in detail all the public activities they 
carried out and how much time they spent on them. It would, however, have 
been unrealistic to hope that more than a small proportion of councillors would 
have agreed to do this, and detailed information from an unrepresentative 
group of councillors might have been more misleading than helpful. It was 
necessary to ensure that the information obtained about the way councillors 
spend their time was based on a representative sample of councillors, and this 
meant that a method had to be devised for collecting this kind of information 
which most of the councillors we approached could accept. We had already 
decided, for other reasons, to limit the number of councillors with whom we 
carried out detailed interviews, and, in any event, it would not have been 
satisfactory to ask councillors, in the course of an interview, detailed questions 
about their many council activities going back over a long period of time. 
It was clear then that some way had to be found for collecting information 
about the time spent on public activities in the course of the postal enquiry. 
Pilot studies showed that with the right kind of questions a satisfactory response 
could be obtained from most of those co-operating in the postal enquiry. The 
detailed schedules which were used are reproduced in an appendix. The main 
lines of the method used can be described simply as follows. 
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Councillors’ public time can be divided into two main parts. The first part is 
the time spent on committees or in connection with committee work, and the 
second part is the time spent on other council activities, such as dealing with 
electors’ problems, taking part in the work of other organisations, on some of 
which they represent the council, and taking part in other public activities. In 
order to collect reliable information about the time spent on committees or on 
work directly related to committee activity we could have asked councillors to 
recollect for us the total time they had spent on these activities over a given 
period of time. But the time spent in different committees varies and also the 
number of meetings of committees varies and not aU councillors attend all the 
meetings of all the committees of which they are members. Such recollections 
would therefore have been somewhat uncertain. We thought it best to ask 
councillors first of all to tell us of which committees and sub-committees they 
were members and to say how much time, on average, they spent at the meetings 
of each of these different committees. We also asked them to say, for each 
committee, how much time they spent on preparations for an average meeting, 
such as reading papers, meetings of party groups, the time spent on aU travelling 
and so on. With this information we could, at Social Survey headquarters, 
estimate how much time on average was spent on all aspects of the work of 
each committee meeting, for aU the individual committees on which councillors 
sat. 



It was then necessary to multiply the time spent on each committee meeting 
by the number of meetings held over a period of time long enough to represent 
the varying intensity of committee work. Local government elections had taken 
pi^e in the spnng of 1964. Many councillors would only have begun their 
public duties after these elections. If material about council work was to be 
available for the Maud Committee in good time, the postal enquiry had to be 
c^ed out not much later than the early part of the winter of 1964 We 
fterefore asked councillors to tell us for each committee how many meetings 
they had attended m the last six months’. The information presented in tUs 
chapter thus relates to the last half of 1964. This was the longest run of time we 
could manap. It included the holiday period when most councils go into 
recess and it seemed to ns that the six months covered would represent, on 
perage, about five months’, normal working time. We then multiplied the total 
tune spent OT eph meeting of each committee by the number of meetings of 
fte comnuttee they hp attended in the last six months. This gave the total 
“ comiechon with each individual committee. Similar totals were 
obtone^or each coiputtee of which the councillor was a member and also 
fOT meetings of the whole council. We then added up all these separate totals 

r^ttefwn^Tf meetings and com- 
TOrSi^ total could be agrpd to cover about five months’, normal 

th estimate based on reasonably reUable information about 

hotb fo f ff meetings. The method used directed councfflors’ attention 

so f and to the main features of committee work, 

so that the informaUon they have given us about the time spent on the different 
aspects of each individual committee has involved fairly careful consideration 
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before counciflors completed the forms. The information given may not be 
perfect, and some councillors may have given more thought to completing the 
form than others, but since the great majority of councillors gave us most of 
the detailed information for which we asked, any deficiencies there might be 
in their recollection of the time spent on the work on individual committees are 
far outbalanced by the representative nature of the information we have 
collected. 

Overall, 95% of respondents completed the section of the postal survey 
giving details of their committee work. The proportion varied for the different 
groups. Ninety per cent of the responding metropohtan borough councillors 
gave this information but 98% of county borough councillors did. Where 
some information about committee work was given but other parts were left 
blank, we have assumed in our tabulations that the blanks indicate no time 
spent under the particular heading concerned. 

For the second main part of the councillors’ public activities we invited 
councillors to generalise, but over a much shorter period of time. They were 
asked to say how much time they spent in an average month on dealing with 
electors’ problems and their other public activities, apart from time spent on 
meetings. 

The great majority of councillors approached co-operated in the postal 
survey, as has been shown in the description of the sampling method used and 
the response (884%). Nearly 95% of those responding to the postal enquiry 
schedule answered questions about their expenditure of time in sufficient detail 
for us to produce usable estimates. The information presented in this section, 
therefore, is based on a response from about 84% of a completely representative 
sample of all local government councillors. Some portions of the questions 
about time expenditure, however, were less well answered. 

An overall summary of Councillors’ time expenditure 

We can summarise all the information given us by councillors about the 
time they spend on all their public activities so as to provide conveniently an 
overall picture of how the councillor spends his public time. 



Distribution of councillors’ time 





Committees 


Other duties 


Total 




Attendance 

at 

council 

and 

committee 

meetings 


Preparation, 
party groups, 
travelling 
and other 
time 

connected 
with these 
meetings 


Electors 

and 

their 

problems 


Other 

organisa- 

tions 


Other 

ways 




Hours per month 


11-4 


17-8 


7-5 


11-8 


3-7 


52-2 


Proportion of total 
time spent 


22% 


34% 


14% 


23% 


7% 


100% 
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On average the local government councillor during the last half of 1954 
spent something like 52 hours per month on public activities. Of this total 
about 56 %, or just over half, was spent on council meetings or committee work 
and on activities preparing for, or connected with such meetings. The time 
actually spent in council or committee amounts to 22 %, or just over one-fifth 
of all the time councillors spend on their public activities. Much more time is 
spent in 'preparing for, travelling to, or on ancillary work connected with 
council or committees than actually in the meeting. It seems then that coun- 
cillors spend in connection with committee work between six or seven hours a 
week, on average. The average time spent on committee work, however, does 
vary greatly between types of authority and between types of councillor. 

Differences in the time spent by Councillors on their public activities 

Table 3.1 shows how the public time of different kinds of councillors is 
distributed. In Table 3.2 we have shown the same information in the form of 
the proportions of time spent under the same headings. 

We may first consider how the total time spent by councillors on public 
committees varies from one kind of council to another. It will be seen that, 
whereas there is not very much variation in total time spent by councillors of 
different ages or between men and women, there is a very big difference between 
the total time spent by county councillors or county borough councillors and 
the time spent by councillors in other types of authority. 

Councillors in authorities which have the largest range of responsibilities, 
such as counties and county boroughs, are clearly spending much more time 
in total on their public activities than other authorities. Metropolitan borough 
councillors spent less time in total than councillors in any other type of urban 
area or in the counties and, no doubt, this was because of the distribution of 
functions between the former LCC and the metropolitan boroughs, which 
meant that some major responsibilities, for example, in education and the social 
services, were carried by the LCC. It follows from these differences in the time 
spent on different kinds of council that, if change in local government organisa- 
tion were to lead to more ‘ all purpose ’ authorities, then more time would be 
needed from councillors on average, other things remaining the same. 

Aldermen are spending very much more time on their public work than other 
kinds of councillor. In considering the relatively low total number of hours 
spent by councillors who at the last elections were returned unopposed, it is 
necessary to remember that a very large proportion of these sat on rural district 
councils where the range of responsibility is much less than it is in other types 
of authority. 

Age does not affect the total time spent on public activities as much as other 
factors, but the younger members put somewhat less time into their public 
work than do the older councillors. The differences seem to relate to all the 
activities which make up the total. Women spend a little more time in total 
than men. Those with only elementary education are spending considerably 
more time on their public work than those with higher forms of education. 

We have condensed the large number of socio-economic groups under four 
mam headings. In the first group we have put those who might be thought to 
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Table 3.1 



All time spent as a councillor 
(per average working month) 





Council 


Council 














& com- 


& com- 


Electors’ 


Organis- 


Other 


Total 






mittee 


mittee 


problems 


ations 


waysf 








attend- 


other 












ances 


time* 










sample 




Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 




All councillors 


11-4 


17-8 


7-5 


11-8 


3-7 


52-2 


3,970 


Council type 
















Counties . • 


11-0 


25-8 


7-9 


16-8 


6-4 


67-9 


470 


County boroughs - - 
Metropolitan 


18-2 


28-8 


11-3 


13-2 


5-1 


76-6 


439 


boroughs 


7-2 


134 


7-9 


13-0 


4-8 


46-3 


139 


Municipal boroughs 


13-2 


194 


9-3 


12-5 


3-8 


58-2 


717 


Urban districts 


12-6 


18-2 


8-4 


12-5 


34 


55-1 


843 


Rural districts 


8-2 


10-8 


4-7 


8-4 


2-3 


34-4 


1,362 


Status on Council 
















Aldermen . . 
Councillors 


14-4 


24-8 


8-6 


14-6 


54 


67-8 


431 


(unopposed) 

Councillors 


90 


13-8 


5-7 


10-4 


2-9 


41-8 


1,523 


(opposed) 


11-2 


18-6 


8-3 


12-2 


3-9 


54-2 


1,985 


Age 

Under 45 


104 


16-6 


7-4 


10-3 


2-5 


47-2 


791 


45-54 


11-0 


17-6 


8-1 


124 


3-7 


52-8 


1,028 


55-64 


11-8 


184 


7-3 


12-2 


3-9 


53-6 


1,231 


65 or over . . 


12-2 


19-2 


7-3 


12-1 


4-4 


55-2 


897 


Sex 
















Male 


11-2 


17-6 


7-6 


11-7 


3-6 


51-7 


3,480 


Female 


124 


19-8 


7-1 


12-7 


44 


56-4 


490 


Education 
















Elementary 


12-6 


20-4 


9-2 


12-6 


4-3 


59-1 


1,734 


Secondary . . 


10-6 


15-8 


6-6 


11-3 


3-5 


47-8 


1,379 


Further 


10-2 


154 


6-0 


11-0 


3-3 


45-9 


754 


Socio-Economic Group 
















Employers and man- 
















agers with 25 or 
more subordinates, 
and professionals 


10-6 


164 


6-3 


11-2 


3-6 


48-1 


697 


Employers and man- 












agers with under 
25 subordinates, 
and farmers 


9-6 


13-8 


5-8 


10-6 


2-8 


42-6 


1,338 


Non-manual and 










own account non- 
professionals 


12-6 


19-2 


8-4 


12-6 


4-1 


56-9 


854 


Manual and agricul- 










tural workers . . 


13-8 


25-0 


11-2 


13-3 


4-9 


68*2 


756 



* Including preparation for meetings, party groups, personal contacts and travelling time, 
t Including school governorships, attending council association conferences, speaking at meetings 
of local organisations and functions, etc. 
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Table 3.2 

Proportions of all time spent as a councillor 



All Councillors 

Council type 
Counties . . 
County boroughs .. 
Metropolitan 
boroughs 

Municipal boroughs 
Urban districts 
Rural districts 

Status on Council 
Aldermen. . . 
Councillors 
(unopposed) 
CouncUlors 
(opposed) 

Age 

Under 45 . . 

45-54 

55-64 

65 or over . . 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Fdncation 
Elementary 
Secondary . . 

Further 

Socio*Economic Group 
Employers and man- 
agers with 25 or 
more subordinates, 
and professionals 
Employers and man- 
agers with under 
25 subordinates, 
and farmers 
Non-manual and own 
account non-pro- 
fessionals 

Manual and agri- 
cultural workers 



Council 


Council 










^ 


& com- 
mittee 
attend- 


&■ com- 
mittee 
other 


Electors 

problem 


Organis- 

ations 


Other 

ways 


Total 


Number 

ofinfonn. 


ances 


time 










ants 


0/ 

/o 

22 


% 

34 


0/ 

/o 

14 


o/ 

/o 

23 


0/ 

/o 

7 


% 

100 


3,970 


16 

24 


38 

37 


12 

15 


25 

17 


9 

7 


100 

100 


470 

439 


16 

23 

23 

24 


29 

33 

33 

31 


17 

16 

15 

14 


28 

21 

23 

24 


10 

7 

6 

7 


100 

100 

100 

100 


139 

717 

843 

1,362 


21 


37 


13 


21 


s 


100 


431 


22 


33 


13 


25 


7 


100 


1,523 


21 


34 


15 


23 


7 


100 


1,985 


22 

21 

22 

22 


35 

33 

34 

35 


16 

15 

14 

23 


22 

24 

23 

22 


5 

7 

7 

8 


100 

100 

100 

100 


791 

1,028 

1,231 

897 


22 

22 


34 

35 


14 

13 


23 

22 


7 

8 


100 

100 


3,480 

490 


21 

22 

22 


35 

33 

34 


IS 

14 

13 


21 

24 

24 


7 

7 

7 


100 

100 

100 


1,734 

1,379 

754 


22 


34 


13 


23 


8 


100 


697 


22 


32 


14 


25 


7 


100 


1,338 


22 


34 


15 


22 


7 


100 


854 


20 


37 


16 


20 


7 


100 


756 



rnakine than Tr. +i; experience or experience relevant to decision- 
in the smaller concpTnc v employers and managers 

men and fanners In tVi will include most shopkeepers and small business- 

non-manual and mannni fourth groups we have distinguished between 

non manual and manual workers. Manual workers are spending considerably 
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more time than those in other groups. It is the employers and managers in the 
smaller businesses who are spending least time on their council work. 

If we consider all these analyses of time spent on committees and time spent 
with electors, the major differences are between the different types of council 
and between the socio-economic groups. The county borough and manual 
worker councillors put in most time, and the employers and managers in the 
smaller businesses and shops and the metropolitan borough councillors spent 
least time on these council activities. 

Some doubt may be expressed about the information given for metropolitan 
borough councils. The survey was taken after the elections for the Greater 
London Council and the new London boroughs had taken place. About half of 
all the councillors we had chosen in the old metropolitan boroughs were also 
members of new authorities, and it was thought that the time they were spending 
on these new responsibilities might have reduced substantially the time they 
were spending on the work of the metropolitan boroughs which were then in 
their last year of life. We therefore asked all councillors who had been elected 
to the Greater London Council or new London boroughs if they had had to 
reduce the time they spent on committee meetings and other activities in their 
existing areas in order to make time for their new duties. About half of those 
who had been elected to the new authorities said that there had been no reduction 
in the time they spent in their activities on their existing councils, so that 
together about three-quarters of our metropolitan borough councillors were 
either not affected by the change or said that they had not reduced the time 
spent on their existing councils. Twenty-seven per cent said that they had spent 
less time during the survey period on their council activities than they would 
otherwise have done. From information which most of them gave us, it appears 
that the average reduction which this 27% had made was between five and six 
hours per month. That is to say, if there had been no reorganisation in London 
they would have spent between five and six hours more per month on their pub- 
lic duties on their existing councils. This time spread over all metropolitan 
borough councillors would have increased the average number of hours per 
month by M thus bringing the average in the metropolitan boroughs to 47-4 
hours per month. This would still be much below the average number of hours 
spent per month in any other urban area. 

From Table 3.2 it can be seen that, despite these substantial differences in 
the average number of hours spent per month between different types of 
councillors, the broad pattern of distribution remains very much the same in 
most groups. For example, the four socio-economic groups spend very much 
the same proportion of their time in council meetings or on work connected 
with council committee meetings. They all spend very much the same proportion 
of their time in dealing with electors’ problems or in connection with attendance 
at other organisations. Similarly, those with different levels of education have 
very much the same pattern. Even in the different types of councils the pattern 
remains not too dissimilar. County councillors do spend a rather smaller 
proportion of their time attending meetings but they make up for it by spending 
a bigger proportion of their time on work connected with meetings including 
travelling time and less time on electors. County borough' councillors spend a 
somewhat larger proportion of their time on committee work (61 %) and the 
metropolitan borough councillors spent about 45 % of their total public time in, 
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or in connection with, council and committee meetings. As a consequence the 
metropolitan borough councillors spent a greater proportion of their total time 
on other public activities such as taking part in the work of other organisations 
and the county borough councillors spent a smaller proportion in this way. 

There does not seem to be a direct relationship between the time spent in 
committee and the time spent preparing for or connected with a committee. 
However, there does seem to be a direct relationship between the total time 
councillors spend on all their public duties and the total time they spend on 
committee work. Whilst any change in the committee system as it now works 
would affect directly at the most only just over half (56%) of the time which 
councillors now spend on public activities and maybe much less than this, it 
looks as if a reduction in committee obligations might affect indirectly the other 
activities which help to use up councillors’ total public time. 

The effects of changes in the committee system on the time spent, however, 
would be difficult to predict, unless it were also known whether they would lead 
to different types of councillor being drawn into council work and to changes 
in the kinds of council which predominate in the system of local government. 
At present there are substantial variations in the burdens of council work on 
different kinds of councillor. 



Committee membership 

Because of the method used to collect information about the time spent on 
committee work, we have, as a useful by-product, fairly detailed information 
about the number of committees on which councillors sit. Committees and sub- 
committees are all called committees in this section. A small number of our 
councillors attend only council meetings, but councillors belong to just under 
6 co mmi ttees on average. 

Table 3.3 

Committee membership 



Member of the council only 

„ „ 1 committee 

„ „ 2 committees 

■■ 3 

„ 4 

„ 5 

.. 6 

7 

.. „ 8 

„ 9 

10 

11 

„ 12 

.. „ 13 

„ 14 

„ 15-19 „ 

„ „ 20 or more committees 

Not answered 



% 


% No. 


2'1 


81 


5 


^ 16 183 


9j 


360 


131 


527 


13 


^ 38 514 


• 12j 


463 


91 


346 


8 


)■ 23 337 


6J 


221 


51 


213 


4 


151 


4 


143 


2 


y 21 87 


1 


49 


1 


55 


3 


112 




39 


2 


2 83 



100 100 3,970 
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About 16 % of all councillors are members of the council only or of one or 
two committees. There is a minority of 4% of councillors belonging to 15 or 
more committees. Thus about 20 % of all councillors belong to a very large 
number of committees or to very few. Sixty-one per cent of all councillors are 
members of 3 to 8 committees. The tables which follow show how membership 
of committees varies between different types of councillor. 

Table 3.4 



Number of committee memberships — by council type 











Metro- 










All 




County 


politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


borou^s 


boroughs 


borou^s 


districts 


districts 


Number of committees: 


% 


% 


/o 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 to 2 


16 


6 


2 


22 


7 


8 


32 


3 to 5 


38 


25 


23 


59 


41 


33 


46 


6 to 8 


23 


24 


33 


13 


26 


33 


13 


9 or more . . 


21 


43 


41 


2 


25 


24 


6 


Not answered 


2 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 


3 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 


Average 


5-8 


8-5 


8-1 


3-5 


6-2 


6-5 


3-8 



County and county borough councillors have the largest number of com- 
mittees. In both these types of council more than 40 % are members of nine or 
more committees. Very few metropolitan borough and rural district councillors 
were members of nine or more committees. 

Table 3.5 shows the difference between aldermen and councillors and also 
between councillors who have lived for varying periods of time in their present 
area. 



Table 3.5 

Number of committee memberships — 



by status on councii and length of residence in council area 





Status on council 


Length of residence in area 




Alder- 


Coun- 


Non- 


5 years 


6-15 


16-25 


25 and 




man 


cillor 


resident 


or less 


years 


years 


over 


Number of committees : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


0 to 2 


6 


17 


27 


20 


17 


15 


15 


3 to 5 


22 


39 


42 


52 


48 


41 


33 


6 to 8 


24 


23 


12 


17 


23 


24 


24 


9 or more . . 


44 


19 


11 


10 


12 


18 


26 


Not answered 


4 


2 


8 


1 


— 


2 


2 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(427) 


(3,543) 


(106) 


(156) 


(606) 


(583) 


(2,393) 


Average 


7-8 


5-6 


4-5 


4-7 


5-1 


5*6 


6-2 
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Aldermen are members of substantially more committees than councillors. 
Forty-four per cent are members of nine or more committees. 

Table 3.5 also shows that the longer councillors have lived in their present 
area the more committees they sit on. Twenty-seven per cent of those who have 
lived in the area for five years or less are members of six or more committees, 
whereas 50% of those who have lived in their area for over 25 years are on six 
or more committees. 

Table 3.6 gives a detailed analysis by socio-economic group. It is the manual 
and agricultural workers who are members of most committees, on average. 
It will be remembered that it was this group who spent the largest number of 
hours on public work. The group with the smallest number of committees was 
the employers and managers in small businesses and farmers and it was this 
group which put in the smallest number of hours of pubHc service. 



Table 3.S 





Total 


Employers & 
managers with 
more than 25 
subordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers & 
managers with 
under 25 
subordinates 
and 

farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Number of committees: 
0 to 2 
3 to 5 
6 to 8 
9 or more 
Not answered 


% 

16 

38 

23 

21 

2 


% 

14 

38 

26 

21 

1 


% 

22 

44 

17 

14 

3 


% 

12 

37 

26 

24 

1 


% 

9 

32 

26 

32 

1 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(188) 


100 

(463) 


100 

(269) 


100 

(197) 


Average 


5-8 


5-9 


4-9 


6-2 


6-8 
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residual categories of employment.) 



There were small differences in the number of committee memberships of 
people with different levels of education. Retired councillors had rather more 
committees than those who were in full-time employment, but such differences 
were much smaller than those in the tables which have just been given. There 
app^ed to be no difference between the committee memberships of those 
working in their area or at some distance from it, or between men and women 
councillors. 

Amongst these analyses of the number of committee memberships we find 
the biggest difference between the various types of council. 



Committee meeting 

We also asked councillors how many meetings of each committee they had 
attended over the previous six months. It must be emphasised that this period 
included August, which is usually a recess period, and for many councillors, 
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too, it covered their first period of public ofiice, since the survey took place in 
the same year as widespread council elections. If we assume that this six-month 
period, because of the recess, is the equivalent of five normal working months 
we can calculate the average number of committee meetings attended. If the 
recess, on average, accounts for something less than a whole month, then the 
calculated monthly averages will be slightly overstated. On the other hand, we 
must bear in mind that the six-month period covered by the survey did not 
include the main winter months which may be the busiest months of the year 
for many councillors. In the circumstances in which the survey was carried out, 
however, it was not possible to make any allowance for this. 



Table 3.7 

Number of council and committee meetings attended — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Mimicipa] 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Number of meetings in 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


last 6 months: 
















0-9 


6 


8 


2 


18 


1 


1 


•12 


10-19 


23 


25 


5 


38 


16 


11 


37 


20-29 


28 


24 


17 


24 


31 


28 


31 


30-39 


17 


15 


19 


10 


22 


25 . 


11 


4(M9 


10 


7 


23 


2 


13 


16 


2 


50 or more 


11 


15 


32 


0 


11 


15 


2 


Not answered 


5 


6 


2 


8 


6 


4 


5 


Total . - 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1.362) 


Average No. of meet- 
ings: 

6 month period . . 
Working month . . 


30-5 

6*1 


31-9 

64 


46-9 

94 


18-5 

3-7 


334 

6-7 


36-2 

7-2 


2M 

4-2 



On average, councillors attended about six committee meetings in a working 
month. Committee attendance is highest in the county boroughs and lowest in 
the metropolitan boroughs. Attendance at co mmi ttee meetings relates closely to 
the number of committees of which councillors are members but county borough 
councillors seem to have rather more meetings per committee than is the case 
elsewhere. There is a sharp difference between the number of meetings attended 
by aldermen and other councillors. Over a quarter of all aldermen had attended 
50 or more meetings in the six months’ survey period whereas only 6% of 
councillors who had been unopposed at the last election attended this many. 

Most of the groups by which we have analysed our information on committee 
meetings show much the same differences as those displayed in the preceding 
tables on committee membership. In terms of either committee memberships or 
committee meetings attended the largest differences are between the different 
types of council and between the socio-economic groups. 
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Time spent on Council and committee meetings 

On average councillors spend about 56% of all their public time either 
sitting in council or committee or on preparatory work for such meetings such 
as reading papers, attending party groups, personal contacts, travelling time 
and other activities connected with committees between one meeting and another. 
It will be clear from the tables which have just been presented that the average 
time conceals substantial differences between different types of councillors. It 
seemed necessary, therefore, to show how the average time was made up, and 
in the rest of this section distributions of time spent are given for many of the 
groups with which we have been concerned. 

As a preliminary to these analyses, Table 3.8 shows how the time that is 
spent on council and committee meetings varies, on average, directly with the 
number of committees of which councillors are members. 

Table 3.8 

Time spent in connection with council and conunittee meetings — 
by number of conunittee memberships 

I Number of committee memberships 





0-2 


3-5 


6-8 


9 or more 


Total hours per working month . . 


14-0 


234 


33*8 


464 


Attending meetings 


6-0 


9-2 


13-6 


• 17-2 


Other time 


8-0 


14-2 


20-2 


29-2 



Whereas on average 29*2 hours are spent in a working month on these council 
and committee meeting activities, nearly a third of our sample (32%) are 
spending more time than this and 19 % of dl councillors are spending 40 or more 
hours a month (Table 3.9). On the other hand, over 40% are spending 25 hours 



Table 3.9 

Time spent in connection with council and committee meetings — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^s 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Total hours 


% 


0/ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


per 6 mondis: 
















Up to 50 . . 


14 


10 


2 


26 


5 


6 


27 


51 to 100 


27 


20 


8 


30 


24 


28 


36 


101 to 150 


22 


19 


17 


16 


29 


28 


18 


151 to 200 


13 


14 


23 


11 


14 


15 


8 


201 or more 


19 


31 


48 


7 


22 


19 


5 


Not answered 


5 


6 


2 


10 


6 


4 


6 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 


Average hours spent; 
















6-month period . . 


146 


184 


235 


103 


163 


154 


95 


Working month . . 


29-2 


36-8 


47-0 


20-6 


32-6 


30-8 


190 


Attending Meetings 
Other time* 


114 

17-8 


Il-O 

25-8 


18-2 

28-8 


7-2 

134 


13-2 

194 


12-6 

18-2 


8-2 

10-8 



* Including preparations for meetings, party groups, personal contacts, travelling time, and all 
activiti« of committees between meetings. 
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or less per month on these activities which is nearly a third less time than the 
average councillor. Nearly half of all county borough councillors are spending 
more than 40 hours per working month on attendance at council or committee 
meetings, or in the necessary preparation and other work connected with these 
meetings. Only 7 % of metropolitan borough councillors spent this much time. 

It will be seen that the distributions of time for municipal borough and urban 
district councillors are very similar. Rural district councillors, as is to be 
expected, spend very much less time on these activities than other councillors 
but only a little less time than metropolitan borough councillors. At the bottom 
of the table we show how this portion of public work divides up between time 
spent actually sitting in meetings of council and committee and the other time 
spent in connection with such meetings. For all kinds of councillors much more 
time is spent preparing for meetings than actually attending them. 

Table 3.10 shows how the total time and distribution varies between aldermen 
and other types of councillor. 

Table 3.10 



Time spent in connection with conncil and committee meetings — 
by status on council 





All 




Unopposed 


Opposed 




councillors 


Aldermen 


councillors 


councillors 


Total hours per 6 months: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Up to 50 


14 


5 


24 


9 


51-100 


27 


14 


34 


25 


101-150 


22 


20 


18 


25 


151-200 


13 


17 


8 


16 


201 or more 


19 


36 


11 


21 


Not answered . . 


5 


8 


5 


4 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(431) 


(1,523) 


(1,985) 


Average hours spent in working 










month 


29-2 


39-2 


22-8 


31-8 


Attending meetings 


11-4 


14-4 


9-0 


13-2 


Other time 


17-8 


24-8 


13-8 


18-6 



Table 3.11 shows the time distribution over the broad occupation groupings 
which we have used. Nearly a third of manual worker councillors are spending 
40 hours or more per working month. Only 1 1 % of the small employers and 
farmers are spending this much time. Twenty-two per cent of the smaller 
employers and managers are spending less than 10 hours per working month 
on these duties. 

It has been shown previously that manual workers, who are putting in more 
time on work connected with council and committee meetings than any other 
group, are more heavily under-represented than any other occupational group in 
the population. On the other hand, the small employers and managers and 
farmers, who are spending less time on average in these public activities, are 
more heavily over-represented than any other occupational group. The occupa- 
tional group which it is frequently asserted has very much to contribute to the 
managerial efSciency of council activities, namely, employers and managers in 
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the larger establishments (more than 25 employees) and professional workers 
are contributing very near the average time given by all councillors to these 
council and committee meetings. 

Table 3.11 

Time spent in connection with council and committee meetings 



hy socio-economic group 



Total hours per 6 montiis: 
Up to 50 
51-100 
101-150 
151-200 

201 or more . - 
Not answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 


Employers and 
managers with 
more than 25 
subordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 
subordinates 
and 

farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


% 

14 
29 
27 
12 

15 
3 


% 

22 

33 

19 

10 

11 

5 


% 

9 

27 

23 

15 

22 

4 


% 

5 

16 

23 

19 

32 

5 


100 

(697) 


100 

(1.338) 


100 

(854) 


100 

(756) 


Average hours spent in 
working month 


27-0 


23-4 


31-8 


38-8 


Attending meetings . • 
Other time 


10-6 

16-4 


9-6 

13-8 


12-6 

19-2 


13-8 

25-0 



Table 3.12 compares the committee time distributions of councillors with 
different levels of education. Fifty per cent of those with further education are 
putting in up to 20 hours per working month compared with 33 % of those with 
only elementary education. On the other hand, nearly a quarter of those with 
only elementary education are putting in over 40 hours per working month 
compared with 14% of those with further education. 

Table 3.12 



Time spent in connection with council and committee meetings — 
by education 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 


Total hours per 6 months: 


% 


% 


% 


Up to 50 


12 


15 


19 


51-100 


21 


33 


31 


101 150 


23 


22 


21 


151-200 


15 


11 


11 


201 or more 


24 


15 


14 


Not answered 


5 


4 


4 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,734) 


(1,379) 


(754) 


Average hours spent in working 








month 


33-0 


264 


25-6 


Attending meetings 


12-6 


10-6 


10-2 


Other time 


204 


15-8 


15-4 
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A similar situation is found when we compare the time put in by councillors 
at different income levels. The proportion of councillors spending more than 
40 hours per working month steadily increases as the income level goes down. 
While 12 % of those with incomes over £2,080 per annum are spending 40 hours 
or more per month, 27 % of those in the lowest income group are spending this 
much time. Part only of this income difference is explained by the greater 
activity of retired councillors with low incomes. Neither is the difference 
explained by the fact that a higher proportion of county councillors than others 
fall into the highest income group, because it has already been shown that 
county councillors also included a larger proportion of those in the lowest 
income group. There seems to remain a major difference associated with 
income level. 



Table 3,13 



Time spent in connection with council and committee meetings — 
by income per year 







Over 


Over 


Over 




£520 


£520-£l,040 


£1,040-£2,080 


£2,080 


Total hours per 6 months: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Up to 50 


9 


10 


15 


22 


51-100 


24 


25 


31 


31 


101-150 


19 


24 


23 


21 


151-200 


13 


14 


14 


10 


201 or more - . 


27 


23 


14 


12 


Not answered 


8 


4 


3 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(391) 


(1.559) 


(1,163) 


(496) 


Average hours spent in 










working month 


35-0 


32-2 


26-8 


23-8 


Attending meetings - . 


13-0 


120 


10-6 


9-5 


Other time 


22-0 


20-2 


16*2 


14-3 



The largest difference shown among all the distributions of time spent on 
meetings is between the different types of council, where the figures range from 
20-6 hours per working month spent on average on council and committee 
meetings by metropolitan borough councillors to 47 hours spent on these 
activities by the county borough councillors. Apart from this, the next largest 
difference is to be found in the comparison between aldermen and councillors 
who were returned unopposed at the last election and between the socio- 
economic groups. 

What might be the implication of those figures for the recruitment of people 
to council work? Since there are such large variations in the time spent on 
council and committee meetings, any general reorganisation would affect the 
different types of council and councillor to a different extent. If a reduction in 
council and committee meeting time was expected to make a major contribution 
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to recruitment, then it would help most the county borough and the county 
councils, and would be expected to help least the rural district councils because 
the latter already involve much less time spent by their members than other 
kinds of authority. 

It is very difficult to guess at the possible effect of reorganising committee 
work on the different socio-economic groups. While manual workers and those 
in the lowest income groups, or whose education finished earliest, are now 
spending the most time on these activities it does not necessarily follow that a 
reduction in the time spent on council and committee meeting work would 
bring in more of other groups, such as those with professional and managerial 
experience or with higher levels of education. It is obvious that, since manual 
W'orkers are so under-represented numerically, only a particular section, those 
with the most interest in public activities, have so far considered council work 
as a possible form of activity. If time really affects willingness to serve, a 
reduction in the time spent on council committee work might make it possible 
for larger numbers of these groups who are at present under-represented to 
serve. Those with managerial and professional experience are at present serving 
near the average amount of time, and fewer of them than manual worker 
councillors are serving the longer periods of time per working month. They are 
at present already represented rather more heavily (19-3 % of all councillors) 
than they are to be found in the general population (7-6%). If one looks to a 
reduction of time in council and committee work alone to draw in even higher 
proportions of such people then it would have to be shown that time necessarily 
spent on council and committee meetings was a major obstacle to those who 
are at present not involved in council work. Table 3.11 showed that amongst 
those people who are councillors there is already very great variation in the 
time they are prepared to spend and do spend on council and committee work. 
While 15% of the employers and managers in large firms and professionals 
spent over 40 hours a month, an equal proportion (14%) spent under 10 hours 
a month, or less than a quarter of the time spent by the most energetic section 
of this socio-economic group. Some of those who want to enter public life but do 
not want to spend very long hours on it seem to have found their own way of 
adapting the situation to their personal needs. 



Committee starting times 

^ It was shown in Chapter I that there are variations in the extent to which 
different social and economic groups form the membership of different types of 
council. In this chapter we have shown how the time spent by councillors and 
the number of committees of which they are members varies. Clearly these 
differences come from the combined effect of the kinds of people who enter 
different types of council and the decisions they personally make about the 
amount of bme they will put into the work. One of the ways in which councillors 
^ ^’°rk they do is by detenmning the times at which meetings are 

held. We asked for the starting time of each committee on which our councillors 
sab and of the meeting of the whole council. Table 3.14 shows the situation in 
different types of council. 
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Table 3.14 

Starting times of council and committee meetings — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Starting times: 


% 


% 


7o 

18 


% 


% 


% 


% 




23 


66 


* 


3 


2 






21 


23 


46 




6 


7 


33 




17 


* 


15 


37 


30 


21 


13 




31 


1 


13 


55 


53 


65 


10 


Not answered 


8 


10 


8 


6 


8 


5 


10 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(27,019) 


(4,466) 


(4,003) 


(623) 


(5,124) 


(6,294) 


(6,509) 



*Less than 0-5 %. 



Our councillors were members altogether of over 27,000 committees (including, 
for this purpose, the whole council as one committee). It will be seen that 
morning meetings are very much more frequent in the county councils than 
they are anywhere else but one-third of aU rural district council committees 
met in the mornings too. It will be remembered that county councillors included 
a higher proportion of retired people than did other groups and fewer county 
councillors were employed full-time than was the case elsewhere. 

In contrast, late evening meetings are much more frequent in the urban 
districts and in the metropolitan and municipal boroughs than elsewhere. 
County boroughs have a larger proportion of afternoon meetings than any other 
type of authority, and it will be remembered that 68 % of county borough 
councillors are working full-time. These figures must have implications for the 
kind of person who can become a councillor. To the extent that councillors 
themselves determine their meeting times they must also be determining, partially 
at least, the kind of person who is able to become a councillor. 

There are very marked differences between the times of meetings attended by 
councillors in the different age groups (Table 3.15). Meetings which take place 
in the morning are more likely to be attended by older councillors. The pro- 
portion of morning meetings steadily increases with age. In contrast, the later 
in the day meetings begin, the more likely it is that those attending them will be 
younger. Thirty-one per cent of meetings attended by those 65 years of age and 
over were held sometime after five o’clock. This compares with 45 % of those 
between 55-65, 53 % between 45-54, 65 % between 35-44 and 68 % for coun- 
cillors under 35 years of age. It will be remembered that there are some 
differences in the age composition of different authorities. County councils have 
the largest proportion of older members, and the metropolitan boroughs have 
the largest proportion of younger members. 

If it is argued that too few younger people become councillors these figures 
seem to be revealing. They indicate that the younger councillors select the 
meetings which take place later in the day. The reason is, no doubt, associated 
with the employment situation in the different age groups. 
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Table 3.15 

Starting times of council and committee meetings — by age 





Total 






Age 






Under 35 


35^ 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and over 


Starting times: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% ~ 


Before 2 p.m. . . 


23 


10 


14 


19 


25 


33 


2-5 p.m. 


21 


20 


17 


21 


21 


25 


5-6.30 p.m. 


17 


19 


23 


18 


16 


13 


After 6.30 p.m. 


31 


49 


42 


35 


29 


18 


Not answered . . 


8 


2 


4 


7 


9 


11 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(27,019) 


(1,199) 


(3,832) 


(6,911) 


(8,329) 


(6,601) 



Table 3.16 

Starting times of council and committee meetings — by employment situation 





Usually work 








Over 30 hours 
per week 


30 hours per 
week or less 


Housewives 


Retired 


Starting times: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Before 2 p.m. 


18 


34 


28 


32 


2-5 p.m 


20 


23 


25 


25 


5-6.30 p.m. . . 


19 


10 


12 


14 


After 6,30 p.m. 


37 


22 


26 


19 


Not answered 


6 


11 


9 


10 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(16,843) 


(1,546) 


(2,026) ■ 


(6,252) 



Table 3.16 shows that more than half of those working full-time are attending 
meetings which begin after five o’clock. This compares with a third of those 
who have retired or work less than 30 hours. It will be remembered once again 
that the counties have the largest proportion of retired councillors and the 
lowest proportion of councillors who are employed full-time. The connection 
be^een the time of meetings which councillors choose to attend and their 
private employment responsibilities is shown clearly in Table 3.17. 



Table 3.17 

Starting times of council and committee meetings — by distance from work 







Normal place of work 




In council area 


Less than 5 
miles outside 
boundary 


5 or more 
miles outside 
boundary 


Varies 


Starting times: 
Before 2 p.m. . . 
2-5 p.m. 

5-6.30 p.m. 
After 6.30 p.m. 
Not answered 


% 

24 

23 

17 

29 

7 


% 

10 

15 

22 

49 

4 


% 

8 

11 

21 

55 

5 


% 

16 

19 

13 

41 

11 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(11,540) 


100 

(2,383) 


100 

(3,207) 


100 

(1,277) 
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Morning meetings are much more likely to be attended by those working in 
the area of the council on which they sit. Evening meetings, on the contrary, 
are attended by a much higher proportion of those whose work takes them 
more than five miles outside the boundary of their area. These tables make it 
quite clear that there is a close association between membership of committees 
whose meetings start at different times of the day and the councillors’ working 
arrangements. 

The differences just discussed are greater than those between the different 
socio-economic groups, but it should be noted that employers and managers in 
the smaller firms, and farmers, are more likely to attend meetings of committees 
which take place in the morning and afternoon and less likely than the other 
groups to attend meetings which take place after six-thirty. 



Councillors’ time spent on activities other than Council and Committees 

It has been shown that 56% of the public time of the local government 
councillor is spent on council meetings or committee work or preparing for such 
meetings. How is the other 44% spent? The time spent on other public duties 
amounts to 23 hours per month, on average. The largest single element in this 
time is devoted to dealing with electors and their problems (7i hours a month). 
The councillor spends something over five hours a month on non-council 
organisations on which he represents the council, and even more time than this 
(6-4 hours a month) on other public bodies in which he participates as an 
individual and not on behalf of the council. Taken together, work in other 
organisations on behalf of the council or as an individual takes up to ITS 
hours a month on average ; that is, over a half of all the time which the councillor 
spends outside meetings of the council, its committees or in connection with 
them. 

These figures are derived from rather limited questions in which we asked 
councillors : ‘ apart from work on council committees and the council would 
you say how much time you spent in the average month on (a) dealing with 
electors’ problems (b) taking part in organisations on which you represent the 
council (c) taking part in the work of any other public body on which you do 
not represent the council (d) any other ways in which you spend time as part of 
the work of being a councillor. ’ If councillors found it difficult to give an estimate 
on a monthly basis we asked them to describe their activities and say how much 
time they spent on them over a longer period of time and the monthly average 
was then calculated subsequently. 

The answers to these questions were carefully scrutinised so as to exclude 
information not directly connected with work as a councillor for a particular 
council. Some of our councillors who were also members of second or third 
councils erroneously included some of their activities under these headings. 
This information was deleted. ’We excluded such posts as that of J.P. or 
magistrate or party political activities, other than those connected with the 
party groups on the council. All this was done in order, so far as possible, to 
confine the data collected under this heading to activities related to membership 
of the councils selected, for the sample used on this survey. 

Some councillors didmot answer any part of the question. Thus about 7 % of 
all county councillors gave no information for this part of the enquiry but only 
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Table 3.18 



Average time spent per month on public activities 
apart from council committee work 







Organis- 


Public 






Number 






ations 


bodies 


Other 




of infer- 




Electors’ 


(repre- 


(not rep- 


Total 


mants in 




problems 


seating 


resenting 


ways 


sample 




council) 


council) 








Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 




All councillors 


7-5 


54 


64 


3-7 


23-0 


(3,970)* 


Council type 


1-9 


8-1 


8-7 


64 


31-1 


(470) 


County boroughs 


11-3 


7-0 


6T1 


5*1 


29-6 


(439) 


Metropolitan boroughs 


7-9 


6^ 


6*2 


4'8 


25-7 


(139) 


Municipal boroughs • • 


9-3 


5-5 


7-0 




25-6 


(717) 




8-4 


5-9 


6‘6 




24-3 


(843) 


Rural districts . . 


A-1 


3-2 


5-2 


2-3 


15.4 


(1,362) 








7-0 


54 


28-6 






8-6 


7-6 


, (431) 


Councillors (unopposed) 


5-1 


4-5 


5-9 


2-9 


19-0 


(1,523) 


Councillors (opposed) 


8-3 


5-6 


6'6 


3-9 


24-4 


(1,785) 


Age 


7-4 


4-2 


6-1 


2-5 


20-2 


(791) 


45-54 


8-1 


5-5 


6-9 


3-7 


24-2 


(1,028) 


55-64 


7'3 


5-6 


66 


3-9 


234 


(1,231) 


65 or over 


7-3 


64 


5-7 


44 


23-8 


(897) 


Sex 


7-6 


54 


6-3 


3-6 


22-9 


(3,480) 


Female 


7-1 


5-6 


7-1 


44 


24-2 


(490) 


Education 














Elementary 


9-2 


6-1 


6-5 


4-3 


26-1 


(1,734) 


Secondary 


6-6 


5-0 


6-3 


3-5 


214 


(1,379) 


Further 


6-0 


4-8 


6-2 


3-3 


20-3 


(754) 


Socio-economic group 














Employers and managers 
with 25 or more sub- 














ordinates, and profes- 
sionals 


6-3 


5-1 


61 


3-6 


21-i 


(697) 


Employers and managers 
with less than 25 sub- 
ordinates, and farmers 
Non-manual and own 


5-8 


4-5 


61 


2-8 


19-2 


(1,338) 


account non-profession- 
als 


8-4 


5-9 ' 


6-7 


4-1 


25-1 


(854) 


Manual and agricultural 














workers 


11-2 


6-6 


6-7 


4-9 


294 


(756) 



* The weighted sample total is 3,970 but 186 did not give usable information on this point, 
and have therefore been excluded from the calculations. 



3% of municipal borough councillors gave no information. Overall about 5% 
of councillors gave no information for this section. Some councillors left part 
of the question unanswered. For example, they may have given no information 
about the time they spend in work on other public bodies on which they do 
not represent the council whilst answering other parts of the question. We 
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have assumed that where this happened no time was spent on the item for which 
no time was given. It may be that in some cases failure to give information was 
an omission, or that the counciUor was unable to make a reliable calculation 
and the averages given may to this extent be under-estimates. The figures 
which are most likely to be underestimates for this reason are those given 
under the heading ‘ Public bodies (not representing the council) 

As with the time spent on council and committee activities there are many 
differences between different kinds of counciUor in the average time spent. 

The main differences are summarised in Table 3.18. 

The largest group differences are to be found between the socio-economic 
groups It wiU be seen that as with committee time manual workers spend 
more time on these other public activities than other groups. Once again it is 
the employers and managers of smaU businesses and farmers who spend least 
time on all aspects of these other public activities. Whereas manual workers 
spend over 11 hours a month in dealing with electors’ problems the employers 
and managers in small businesses spend under six hours a month. Councifiors 
in the counties and county boroughs spend most time on these activities and 
least time is spent on them by rural district councillors. There is little difference 
in the time spent by men or women or the different age groups except that the 
youngest councillors tend to spend somewhat less time than others. Councillors 
with only elementary education spend more time on all aspects than other 

councillors. _ , 

The average time spent on these activities for all councillors thus conceals 
differences between different types of councillors. The overall average also 
conceals differences between minorities who spend considerable time on these 
activities and those who spend much less time. 

Table 3.19 



Time spent on public activities apart from committee work 







Organisations 


Public bodies 


Other 




Electors’ 


(representing 


(not represent- 




problems 


council) 


ing council) 


ways 


Number of hours per 


% 


% 


% 

58 


% 

73 




48 


62 


5 to 9 


21 


16 


14 


10 


10 to 14 


13 


9 


12 


6 


15 to 19 


4 


3 


3 


2 


20 or more 


9 


5 


8 




Not answered 


5 


5 


5 




Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Average No. of hours 






6-4 


3-7 


per month . . 


7-5 


5*4 



Table 3.19 shows that nearly two-thirds of all councillors spend under four 
hours a month on the work of other organisalions where they represent the 
council and nearly 60% spend under four hours a month on the work of other 
public bodies where they do not represent the council. Nearly half of all 
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councillors spend less than five hours a month dealing with electors and their 
problems. There is a minority of 9% of councillors, however, who spend 20 
hours or more per month dealing with electors’ problems and an even smaller 
proportion spends 20 hours or more per month in each of the other ways. 



Time spent on electors and their problems 
Table 3.20 shows how distribution of time on electors’ problems varies 
between the diiferent types of council. 



Table 3.20 

Time spent on electors’ problems — 
by council type 





AU 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 




V 


% 


% 


% 


y 






Number of hoars per 


/o 










/o 


A 


month: 

0-4 


48 


47 


28 


48 


40 


43 


67 


5-9 


21 


22 


23 


23 


23 


24 


16 


10 or more 


26 


24 


45 


23 


34 


29 




Not answered 


5 


7 


4 


6 


3 


4 


6 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


inn 


(Numbers) 


(3,970) 


(470) 


(439) 


(139) 


(717) 


(843) 


(1,362) 


Average No. of hours 
per month 


7-5 


7-9 


11-3 


7-9 


9-3 


8-4 


4-7 



County borough councillors spend more time than others on electors’ problems 
and 45% of county borough councillors are spending ten hours or more in 
every month on this work. Municipal borough councillors spend the next 
highest number of hours per month and a third of them spend 10 hours or more 
per month on dealing with electors’ problems. There are few differences between 
the other types of counciUor except that in rural districts over two-thirds of all 
counciUors are spending under four hours a month dealing with electors’ 
problems. 

It has already been noted that manual worker councillors spend more time 
on almost all aspects of council work than other groups, and it will be seen 
from Table 3.21 that over 40% of manual workers are putting in 10 or more 
hours a month on electors’ problems. Non-manual workers and unqualified 
own account workers put in the next highest number of hours. The two other 
^oups spend much less time. About 60 % of all kinds of employers and managers 
in both large and small businesses and farmers spend under five hours a month 
deahng with electors. 
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Table 3.21 

Time spent on electors’ problems — by socio-economic group 





Employers and 
managers with 
25 or more 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 


Non-manual 






subordinates & 


subordinates 


account non- 






professionals 


and farmers 


professionals 


workers 


Number of hours per 


% 


% 


% 


% 


month: 

0-4 


59 


60 


45 


28 


5-9 


18 


17 


23 


28 


10 or more 


19 


18 


29 




Not answered 


4 


5 


3 


3 


Total . . 


lOO 


100 


100 




(Numbers) 


(697) 


(1.338) 


(854) 


(756) 


Average No. of hours 










per month . . 


6-3 


5-8 


8-4 


11-2 



As with previous analyses by income it appears that time spent with electors 
declines as income increases. Two-thirds of councillors with incomes over 
£2,080 a year spend 5 hours a month or less on electors while nearly a third of 
those with incomes below £1,040 a year spend 10 hours or more. 

Of all councillors it is those with public school or private school as their 
last fuU-time education who devote least time to deaUng with electors’ problems 
(4-7 hours). But those with more advanced further education do not spend 
much more time on average in these activities. It is those whose education 
finished at the elementary level who devote most time to dealing with electors 
(8-9 hours). 

Little^ or no difference was found between the time spent in dealing with 
electors’ problems in other groupings such as age, sex, length of council service 
employment situation and so on. ’ 



Time spent on other organisations 

Table 3.^ shows the variations in time spent on organisations where coun- 
cillors officially represent the council. County counciUors seem to spend most 
time on these activities and rural district councillors least. 

Over three-quarters of rural district councillors spend under five hours a 
month and, apart from county counciUors, over half of other counciUors are 
spending less than five hours a month on this kind of work. A minoritv of 
between 20-30 % of aU counciUors in most types of area, apart from ?he?ural 
distncts, are spending ten hours or more per month representing their councils 
on other organisations. 
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Table 3.22 

Time spent on organisations (representing council) — by council type 



Number of hours per 
month: 

CM 

5-9 

10 or more 
Not answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

62 

16 

17 

5 


% 

47 

17 

29 

7 


% 

55 

18 

23 

4 


% 

57 

15 

22 

6 


% 

59 

20 

18 

3 


% 

55 

21 

20 

4 


% ' 

77 

10 

7 

6 


100 

(3,970) 


100 

(470) 


100 

(439) 


100 

(139) 


100 

(717) 


100 

(843) 


100 

(1,362) 


Average No. of hours 
per month 


5-4 


8-1 


7-0 


6-8 


5-5 


5-9 


3-2 



Younger councillors spend less time on this kind of activity but there is not 
much variation between the time spent hy older age groups and, as is to be 
expected, councillors who have served for short periods of time are likely to 
spend less time than others in this way. 

The employment situation of councillors seems to make very little difference 
to the time spent on organisations representing council. Those working full-time 
are devoting very much the same number of hours to it as other councillors. 

Aldermen spend more time representing council organisations than other 
councillors, and more than a quarter of all aldermen are spending ten hours or 
more per month. 



Part 2; the opinions of councillors on their council experience 
How Committee time is distributed 

The data given in the first part of this chapter describe the basic structure of 
council work. They summarise the total weight of many different council 
interests and activities. What part in the total is played by the different council 
interests ? On any council, under our present system of local government, it is 
committees which supervise and embody a defined part of the council’s 
responsibilities. We have already shown that the total time spent on all public 
activities is related to the time spent on committee work. We can then consider 
the contribution made by the various councillors and their attitudes towards 
work on committees as central to any account of how councillors feel about 
public activities. 
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From the information about committee work collected m the postal enquiry 
■we can show how all committee time is distnbuted among the mam committees 
The three tables which follow give these distributions for the diflferent types of 
council the main socio-economic groups and according to councillors length 
of service. The activities grouped under committee titles are given in detail at 
the end of this chapter. In some councils particular committees have respon- 
sibility for several of these committee titles but a very large part of all committee 
time could be grouped in the way used for aU three tables. 

Fiftv-five per cent of all the committee time of all councils goes on four main 
committees; Housing, Town and Country Planning, Finance, and Health and 
Welfare In rural district councils, which form numencally a large part of all 
councils, over half of all committee time goes on Housing and Town and 
Country Planning work. In county councils over half of aU committee time 
goes on the Health and Welfare and the Education Committees and about one 
third of committee time in the county boroughs goes on these two committees 
(Table 3.23). 

The proportion of committee time spent on General Administration and 
Finance Committees varies according to the size and scope of the council. 
Twelve or 1 3 % of all committee time is spent on the work of these two committ ees 
in the county and county borough councils but the proportion increases to 23 /„ 
and 25% in the rural and urban district councils. 



Table 3.23 



Proportion of all committee time spent on various types of committee — 



by council type 



1 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Committee: 

Housing • • 

Town and country 
planning 
Finance 

Health and welfare 
Amenities . . 
General administra- 
tion 

Education 
Highways and roads 
Public health 
Trading and public 
utilities . . 
Protective - . 

Others 


% 

18 

16 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

6 

3 

2 

3 


% 

1 

11 

7 

28 

5 

6 

26 

7 

2 

2 

5 

* 


% 

12 

14 
5 

17 

10 

7 

15 

4 
2 

9 

5 

« 


% 

28 

6 

7 

5 

17 

12 

10 

13 

2 


/o 

21 

13 

10 

5 

19 

11 

3 

8 

3 

2 

2 

3 


% 

19 

18 

16 

6 

8 

9 

1 

10 

6 

2 

1 

4 


% 

30 

">1 

15 

1 

1 

8 

4 

13 

1 

1 

4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(216) 


(267) 


(420) 



* Less than 0*5 %. 
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Table 3.24 

Proportion of all committee time spent on various types of committee 

by socio-economic group 





Total 


Employers & 
managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates & 
professionals 


Employers & 
managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Committee; 


% 


% 


% 


% 


77" 


Housing 


18 


17 


19 


15 


18 


Town and country 










planning . . 


16 


19 


17 


16 




Finance 


11 


14 


11 


9 




Health and welfare . . 


10 


4 


5 


14 




Amenities 


9 


8 


10 


9 




General administration 


8 


12 


7 


9 




Education 


7 


7 


6 


10 




Highways and roads 


7 


9 


7 


6 




Public health 


6 


4 


8 


6 




Trading and public 










• 4 


utilities 


3 


4 


2 


2 




Protective 


2 


1 


3 


2 




Others 


3 


1 


5 


2 


2 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(188) 


(463) 


(269) 


(197) 



in residual categories of employment.) 



Table 3.25 

Proportion of all committee time spent on various types of committee — 
by length of service 







Length of service 




Total 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10-20 


21 years 






years 


years 


years 


or more 


Committee: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


. 


Housing 

Town and country planning 

Finance 

Health and welfare . . 
Amenities 


18 

16 

11 

10 

9 


18 

18 

n 

7 


19 

15 

11 

11 


18 

13 

12 

11 


17 ■ 

18 
11 
12 


General administration 


8 






8 

8 




Education 

Highways and roads 


7 

7 


7 


6 

8 


9 


Public health 


6 








Trading and public utilities 
Protective 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


Others 


3 


2 


3 


3 

3 


2 

3 


Total . . 
(Numbers) ‘ 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(355) 


100 

(374) 


100 

(359) 


100 

(103) 


Uhe total ot 1,235 includes 44 informants who did not give length of service.) 
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The differences between council types in the distribution of committee time 
are much greater than the differences found among socio-economic and length 
of service groups. 

The following table gives an extract of the committee time distribution of 
councillors in the different socio-economic groups. It shows the largest differ- 
ences between the groups to be in the Finance, Town and Country Planning, 
Health and Welfare and Education Committees. 



Proportion of all committee time spent on some tj'pes of committee — 
by socio-economic group 





Employers and 
managers with 
25 or more 
subordinates & 
professionals 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 
subordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
profession^s 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Finance and town and 










country planning 
Health, welfare and 


33% 


28% 


25% 


22% 


education 


11% 


11% 


24% 


19% 


Finance and general 






administration 


26% 


18% 


18% 


00 



These differences cannot be explained by the differences in the proportions 
of councillors in different socio-economic groups in the various types of council. 
In addition to the effect of council type and the associated public responsibilities 
on the committee work of councillors, there also seems to be some selectivity 
of certain types of committee by the two employer/manager and the two 
worker groups of councillors. Perhaps the special interest of the employers and 
managers of larger businesses in Finance and General Administration might be 
expected but it is not easy without more detailed examination than our sample 
would permit to explain the different proportions of time spent by different 
socio-economic groups on the Health and Welfare Committees. 

It is sometimes suggested that new councillors are made to ‘ work their 
passage ’ by serving on the less interesting committees. We therefore analysed 
our committee time data by length of service to see whether, in fact, there was 
any such relationship. Some differences do emerge from Table 3.25 but, overall, 
the variations between the groups with different periods of service are smaller 
than those noted between the socio-economic groups and much smaller than 
those between different types of council. The main differences may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

Proportion of committee time — by length of service 





Length of service 




Up to 3 
years 


4-9 

years 


10-20 

years 


21 years 
or more 


Health, welfare and education 


14% 


17% 


19% 


21% 


Public health and amenities 


19% 


14% 


12% 


11% 
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Those with less service are somewhat more likely to spend more time on the 
Public Health and the Amenities Committees and somewhat less likely to do so 
on the Health and Welfare and Education Committees. There is very little 
ditference between the proportions of committee time spent on Finance or 
General Administration Committees by the more or the less experienced 
councillors. 



Councillors’ attitudes towards Committee work: The contribution to 
the Public Good 

Since committee work takes up more than half of all the time councillors 
spend on their public duties the facts presented above might be expected to 
influence councillors’ attitudes to council work, and, in the course of the inter- 
view stage of the enquiry, councillors were asked a series of questions designed 
to elicit their opinions on their most recent experience of council work. 
Table 3.26 shows the answers given by councillors to the question ‘ Which of 
all the activities or decisions of the council during 1964 has done most to help 
people or improve things ? ’ In other words, which council activities in 1964 
seemed most rewarding to councillors. 

The dominating position of housing in the affairs of most councils is very 
obvious. For metropolitan borough councillors, housing clearly overrode 
almost all other activities. For the counties, of course, education is a much 
greater responsibility and this is reflected in the results. For the rural districts 
the provision of public utilities such as lighting was seen as the most important 
council effort of 1964. 



Table 3.26 



’ Whkh one of all tbe activities or decisions of the council during 1964 has 
done nmst to help people or improve things ? ’ — hy council type 





All 






Metro- 


Municipal 

boroughs 








County 


politan 


& urban 






councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Housing 


0/ 

/o 

28 


% 

4 


% 

24 


% 

59 


% 

32 


% 


Utility services . . 


17 


1 


5 






37 


Town planning 


11 


5 


25 


4 




Old people’s welfare 


7 


18 


5 








Roads traffic 


6 


9 










Education 


5 


24 


13 








Recreational and social 










facilities 

Other welfare services 


4 

7 


1 

13 


2 


4 


8 

1 


2 

1 


Other answers 


7 


10 






Don’t know 
None 

Not answered 


7 

4 

2 


10 

3 

2 


7 

4 


9 

9 


6 

4 

1 


6 

3 

4 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1.235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 
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The importance attributed to different committees is not the same in the 
different socio-economic groups. The main distinction between the views of the 
employers and managers in small businesses, and farmers and other councillors 
may be summarised as follows : 





Employers and 
managers with 
25 or more 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 


Non-manual 
and own 


Manual and 




subordinates & 


subordinates 


account non- 


agricultural 




professionals 


and farmers 


professionals 


workers 


Activities thought to have 
done most for people: 
Utility Services, Old 
People’s Welfare, Re- 
creation and Social 


25% 


40% 


18% 


16% 


Roads/Traffic, Town 
Planning, Housing 


49% 


35% 


52% 


57% 



We have already shown in Chapter I that the various socio-economic groups 
are unevenly represented on different types of authority. This partly explains 
the different weight given to the various committee interests in each type of 
council. However, as is shown below the extent of the difference between, say, 
rural district councils and county boroughs is larger than that between any of 
the socio-economic groups. It seems that the interests of councillors are 
influenced more by the type of council they belong to than by their socio- 
economic group. 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Activities thought to have done 
most for people: 

Utility Services, Old People’s 
Welfare, Recreation and 
Social 


20% 


12% 


15% 


20% 


47% 


Roads/TratBc.TownPlanning, 
Housing 


18% 


58% 


65% 


60% 


32% 



Clearly the urban authority councillors feel that the contribution made by 
action on traffic and town planning activities seems more urgent than other 
work, whereas for rural district councillors the importance of public utility 
activities such as street lighting meets a greater need. 

To some extent, then, we may say that the special responsibilities of particular 
types of area also over-ride other interests. But the characteristics of councillors 
also influence their opinions on the results of their efforts as shown below; 
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Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


Acthities thought to have done most for 
people: 

Housing and Education 

Town Planning, Roads and Traffic 

Don’t Know: Nothing 


22% 

18% 

16% 


34% 

18% 

9% 


39% 

14% 

9% 



These results are somewhat surprising. It might have been expected that 
younger councillors would feel closer to the educational and housing problems 
of their areas. Perhaps the indication is that younger councillors because of their 
awareness of these problems feel less sure that an adequate contribution hao 
been made. ^ 

Table 3.27 shows how opinions vary with educational level. It is those 
councillors with some form of further education who are most impressed with 
council work on housing. They are least inclined to mention the Public Utilitv 
Services or work on Roads and Traffic problems. ^ 



Table 3.27 

‘ Which one of all the acHvities or decisions of the council during 1964 has 
done most to help people or improve things? ’—by education 



Total 



Housing 

Utility services 
Towtx planning 
Old people’s welfare 

Roads/traSic 

Education 

and social facilities 
Other welfare services 
Other answers . . . . ’ ^ 

Don’t know 

None . . . . " 

Not answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



28 

17 

11 

7 

6 

5 

4 

2 

7 

7 

4 

2 



Education 



Elementary Secondary 



100 

(1,235) 



% 

29 

15 

13 

7 

9 

5 

5 
2 

6 
6 
2 
1 



100 

(518) 



% 

23 

24 
8 

7 

4 

5 
4 
2 

8 
9 
4 
2 



100 

(467) 



Further 



% 

39 

8 

12 

7 

2 

6 

3 

1 

6 

5 

6 
5 



100 

(216) 



ahe total of 1,235 includes 34 informants who did not give their education.) 

Conncaiors’ attitudes towards Committee work: Personal effectiveness 

the^c: °"tcome of 

work? We asked counemors* On ■4ich com Part in the 

in getting things done’ ’ and foil ommittee have you been most effective 

nofbeen^s efffctfvTasVou woutS y- 
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Housing and the provision of social and recreational amenities were the two 
fields where most councillors felt they had been effective but taking these together 
only just over a quarter of all councillors chose them and the others spread 
their choices over a wide range. A notable proportion of councillors (14%) 
would not indicate any particular committee as their most effective (Table 3.28). 
Taking aU councillors together, then, it does not appear that any one area of 
council work has provided a dominant interest, but there are sharp differences 
in response between the different types of council. Work on Health and Welfare 
Committees for example has provided an area of effectiveness for nearly a 
quarter of all county and county borough councillors but for much smaller 
proportions in other kinds of area. And the areas of effectiveness are not 
necessarily those where authorities have most responsibility. Only 7 % of county 
councillors chose education, for example, as their most effective area. This was 
much the same proportion as other types of area. The proportions noted for 
the metropolitan boroughs are based on a rather small total number of inter- 
views but 13 out of 46 metropolitan borough councillors interviewed put 
protective services as their ‘ most effective ’ field. 

When councillors felt that they had been most effective in a particular com- 
mittee this was chiefly because they took a special interest in the subject or 
believed that they had ‘ special knowledge ’ about it. Very few attribute their 
effectiveness to long experience on the committee in question, or to being 
helped especially by co-operative chairmen or officials. 



Table 3.28 

‘ On which committee have you been most effective in getting things done 



or the right decisions made? ’ — by councii type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Housing 


% 

13 


% 

10 


% 

8 


% 

4 


% 

10 


% 

19 


Amenities (open spaces, 
entertainments, etc.) . . 


13 


7 


10 


9 


14 


15 


Trading & public utilities 


9 


22 


22 


2 


6 


4 


Protective (police, fire, etc.) 


8 


1 


2 


28 


5 


14 


Public health 


8 


14 


3 


4 


11 


5 


Health and welfare 


7 


20 


15 


— 


6 


1 


Highways and roads 


7 


6 


9 


20 


11 


— 


Education 


6 


7 


5 


9 


6 


6 


Finance 


5 


5 


1 


9 


7 


5 


Town & country planning 


2 


1 


7 


— 


1 


2 


General administration . - 


1 


5 


5 


— 


— 


— 


None, none in particular 


14 


1 


13 


5 


21 


14 


On 0 or 1 committee 


7 


1 




10 


2 


15 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



‘Less than 0-5%. 
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Table 3.29 shows the areas in which councillors felt that they have not been 
as effective as they would have liked. Nearly half of all councillors could not 
think of any area in which they had not been as effective as they would like. 
The self-critical spirit was most evident amongst the metropolitan borough 
councillors and least evident amongst rural district councillors. It was on 
finance that the largest group of councillors felt they had been to some extent 
ineffective, although this is true of very few county borough councillors. On 
the other hand, 12 out of the 46 metropolitan borough councillors did not feel 
that they had been very effective in connection with the provision of amenities. 

When councillors were asked to say why they thought they had not been 
effective on particular committees substantial proportions said ‘ insufficient 
knowledge ’ or ‘ not interested in the subject’. The largest single group of 
councillors simply felt that they had not been able to get enough weight behind 
their views either by themselves or in association with others. These three 
groups of reasons were given by nearly three-quarters of all councillors who 
thought they had not been as effective as they would have liked on particular 
committees. Once again, compared with these three reasons, relatively few 
councillors mentioned lack of committee experience. 



Table 3.29 



‘ On which committee have you NOT been as eifective as you would like ? ’ — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Finance 


% 

11 


% 

5 


% 

2 


% 

4 


% 

13 


% 

16 


Town & country plannine 


9 


4 


4 


11 


13 


8 


Highways and roads 


6 


10 


2 


4 


6 


5 


Public health 


4 


2 


3 


4 


6 


3 


Amenities 


4 


2 


10 


27 


4 




Protective 


4 


10 


7 


4 


1 


4 


Health and welfare 


3 


10 


7 




1 




Education 


2 


7 


8 




9 




General administration . . 


2 


4 


4 


7 


3 




Trading & public utilities 


1 




5 




1 


1 


Housing . . 


4 





2 


4 


5 


4 


None, none in particular, 
only on one committee 


49 


45 


46 


35 


44 


58 


Not answered 


1 


1 






1 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1.235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Personal efifectiveness and public good compared 

We have shown in the preceding paragraphs how councillors feel about their 
council s contribution to the public welfare and, separately, how they feel about 
t ar own personal efforts. If we compare the two sets of results considerable 
dinerences emerge. 
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In Table 3.30 we have brought together the proportions of councillors feeling 
that they have been ‘ most effective ’ on particular committees and also the 
proportions feeling that they ‘ had not been as effective ’ as they would like on 
the same committees. Nearly a half of all councillors did not feel that they could 
mention any committee in which they had been ineffective. In columns 1 and 2 
we have recalculated the proportions including only the committees actually 
mentioned. If we subtract the percentage in column 2 (ineffective) from that in 
column 1 (effective) we can strike a balance of ‘ effectiveness ’ (column 3). For 
example 16% of those councillors naming a committee on which they had been 
most effective chose Housing while 8 % thought they had been ineffective on 
the Housing Committee. There is a balance of effectiveness in favour of Housing. 
On the other hand 6% of councillors naming a committee thought they had 
been most effective on the Finance Committee but 22% thought they had been 
ineffective. There is a balance of ineffectiveness against this committee. For 
each committee this balance gives us an overall summary of how councillors 
(taken as a whole) feel about their work on that particular committee. 



Table 3.30 



Feelings about committee effectiveness and public benefits 
(All Councillors) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 




Committee 


Committee 


Balance 


Rank 


Council 




on which 


on which 


of 


order 


activity has 




most 


most 


effective- 


of 


done most 




effective 


ineffective 


ness 


effective- 


to help 




(named 


(named 




ness 


people or 




activities) 


activities) 






improve 

things 






0/ 






0 ' 






/O 






/ 0 


Housing 

Amenities (open spaces, enter- 


16 


s 


+8 

+8 


(2-) 

(2-) 


35 (1) 
5 (7) 


tainments) 


16 


8 


Trading and public utilities • - 


12 


2 


+ 10 


0) 


21 (2) 
- (8-) 
- (8-) 


Protective (police, fire, etc.) . • 


10 


8 


+2 


(6=) 




10 


8 


+2 


(6=) 


Health and welfare 


9 


6 


+3 


(5) 


11 (4) 


Highways and roads - • 


9 

S 


12 

4 


-3 

+4 


(8=) 

(4) 


8 (5) 

6 (6) 
- (8=) 




6 


22 


-16 


(11) 


Town and country planning . . 


3 


18 


-15 


(10) 

(8=) 


14 (3) 
- (8-) 


General administration 


1 


4 




Total . - 


100 


100 






100 


(Numbers) 


(976) 


(621) 






(1,235) 



In column 4 of Table 3.30 we have given a rank order of the balance of 
effectiveness for each committee. The largest positive balance of effectiveness is 
for Trading and Public Utilities Committees (12 — 2=10%) and this is given 
rank order 1. The largest balance of ineffectiveness is for Finance Committees 
and this is given rank order 11. Other methods of ranking effectiveness might 
have been used. We could, for example, have taken into account only the 
proportion naming a particular committee as their most effective and ignored 
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the negative side of the picture. This, however, would give the same three 
committees: Housing, Amenities, Trading and Public Utilities as the most 
effective: and the same three committees: Finance, Town and Country Planning, 
General Administration at the bottom as the least effective. Column 4 then 
tells us how, on balance, councillors feel about their personal effectiveness on 
council committees. 



In Column 5 we have noted for the same committees the proportions of 
councillors naming them as the comcil activity which ‘ had done most to help 
people’, recalculated to include answers naming activities only. We have 
assigned rank orders to these too. It will be seen that two of the top three 
(Trading and Public Utilities and Housing) in the order of personal effectiveness 
are also named first and second amongst the most helpful council activities. 
On the other hand Town and Country Planning which has a relatively high 
rank order as a comcil activity comes very low down on the rank order of 
persona] effectiveness. Councillors felt that it was a worthy public activity but 
did not on balance get much sense of personal achievement from taking part 
in it. Finance, the Protective Services and General Administration were not 
mentioned by councillors as activities which helped people. It is perhaps under- 
standable that the ‘ backroom activities ’ which affect aU council activities, such 
as the work of the Finance Committee, should not be cited as examples of 
council efforts to help people. It is less clear why the protective services should 
not have been mentioned. The work of Amenities Committees is ranked high 
in the order of personal effectiveness but much lower in the order of committees 
which ‘ helped people or improved things ’. Councillors, on balance, feel they 
have used their personal talents, but are not so sure that this work has led to 
much change in the public situation. 



We can in a similar way compare the order of effectiveness with the pro- 
portion of all committee time actually spent on particular activities. Table 3.31 
gives in columii 2 the rank order of personal effectiveness and in column 4 the 
rank order of time spent Most time was spent on Housing (rank order 1) and 
this committee's work had a high rank order of personal effectiveness (rank 
order 2) but the committee which had the highest rank order of personal 
effectiveness, namely the Trading and Public Utilities, came relatively low down 
in the order of time spent Although this committee took a relatively small 
proi^rtion of aU committee time, relatively large proportions of councillors, 
on b^anre, fdt that they had been personally effective working on it. The 
opposite IS the case for Town and Country Planning on which a relatively 
large proportion of aU committee time was spent but on which, on balance, 
many more councillors felt ineffective than felt effective. 



Thi^' per cent of all council committee time was spent on activities where 
rank order of personal effectiveness— Trading and 
and Amcmties. On the other hand. Finance, Town 

°ener^ Administration, Highways and Roads, which 

mni a f personal effectiveness between them 

took 42 ^ of all committee time. 



sn^t f from tks that a very large part of all committee time is 

“y s®°se of personal 

achievement. This clearly has strong implications for the organisation of 
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committee work or the allocation of committee responsibilities. It seems a 
particularly unhappy situation at a time when urban development is thought to 
be one of the great new fields of council activity that the large proportion of 
councillors’ work which is devoted to Town and Country Planning should not 
give a greater sense of personal achievement 

The discrepancies between helpful council activities selected by councillors 
and the activities which give a feeling of personal effectiveness may be seen 
not only for all councillors taken together but also within the different types of 
council. As already noted 24 % of county councillors said that Education had 
been the council activity which ‘ did most to help people ’ but only 7 % of 
county councillors thought that the Education Committee was the one in 
which they had been personally ‘most effective’. Twenty-five per cent of 
county borough councillors chose Town Planning as the council activity which 
had done most to help people but only 7 % thought that the committee con- 
cerned had been their personal ‘ most effective ’ one. Thirty-seven per cent of 
rural district councillors chose Trading and Public Utilities Committee activities 
as the area where their council had done most to help people but 4 thought 
the committee concerned their ‘ most effective ’ one. 

Amongst other groupings of councillors these discrepancies are specially 
noticeable in the age groups. Thus 47% of the younger councillors thought 
that Housing and Education were areas where the council had done most to 
help people. Only 13 % of this group felt that these two subjects had been their 
own most effective areas. 



Table 3.31 

Balance of effectiveness on committees and time spent 
(All Counciiiors) 





(1) 


(2) 


13) 


(4) 




Balance of 


Rank order 


Proportion 


Rank order 




effectiveness 


of balance of 


of ^ 


of time 




on 


effectiveness 


committee 


spent 




committee* 




time spent 






% 




% 




Housing 


-r S 


(2-) 


18 


(1) 


Amenities (open spaces, entertain- 










ments) 


-f- 8 


(2=) 


9 


(5) 


Trading and public utilities 


+10 


(1) 


3 


(10) 


Protective (police, fire, etc.) 




(6-) 


2 


(11) 


Public health 


-r 2 


(6-) 


6 


(9) 


Health and welfare 


+ 3 


(5) 


10 


(4) 


Highways and roads 


- 3 


(S-) 


7 


(7=) 


Education 


-r 4 


(4) 


7 


(7=) 


Finance 


-16 


(11) 


11 


(3) 


Town and country planning 


-15 


(10) 


16 


(2) 


General administration 


- 3 


(8=) 


8 




Total . - 






97t 




(Numbers of those naming com- 










mittees on which they had 










been effective) 


(976) 




0,235) 





• The difference between the percentages stating that they had been effective and ineffective 



in the particular type of conunittee. ... 

1 3 % of informants’ time was spent on committees which did not fait mto the groups 
named. 



E 
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The Conncillor and his Committees 

Another method used to enable councillors to express their opinions on 
committee work was to ask the question ‘ Ar? the committees you are now on 
those which interest you most, or where you feel you could do most good, or 
would you prefer to change some of them if you could? ’ (Table 3.32), Only a 
minority of all councillors say clearly that they would prefer to change some of 
the committees on which they sit, but the proportion amounts to almost a 
quarter amongst county councillors and county borough councillors. It will be 
remembered that it is in these two types of authority that councillors sit on most 
committees. Only 1 1 % of the metropolitan borough councillors would prefer 
to change some of their committees and 7 % of rural district councillors. These 
are the authorities where councillors have fewest committees. Clearly, those 
who sit on most committees have accepted some assignments under pressure, 
or. at any rate, with some feeling of personal reluctance. 



Table 3.32 

Feelings about present committees — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Present committees are 




% 


% 




% 


% 


those which interest 
most 


52 


45 


58 


70 


46 


57 


F^esent committees those 
where councillor feels 
he can do most 
good 


16 


12 


13 


6 


16 


20 


Both of above 


10 


ir 


5 


13 


11 


7 


Would prefer to change 
some 


16 


24 


23 


11 


20 


7 


N« on anv committee . . 


5 











7 


8 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 


— 




1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 


.Aseragc number of com- 
minees per councillor .. 


5-8 


7-7 


7*9 


4-0 


6-5 


4-0 



The older councillors are more likely than the younger councillors to say 
that their present committees are those which interest them most, and the 
> ounger councillors are much more likely than the older ones to say that they 
would prefer to change some of their committees. But this cannot be ascribed, 
as was suggested for the difference by,council type, to the number of committees 
on which the various age groups sit (Table 3.33). Perhaps it is not so much 
the weight of work in the case of the younger councillors as the allocation of 
committees which leads to a larger proportion wanting change. 

ha\e shown that there are some differences between the distribution of 
committee times of the older and younger councillors. These differences are 
much smaller than those between the socio-economic groups or between the 
I erent types of council. Nevertheless there may still be a discrepancy between 
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the committee work the younger councillors would prefer and that which they 
find themselves doing. 



Table 3.33 

Feelings abort present committees — by age 





Total 


Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 












0 ■ 


Present committees are those which 




■ 






interest most 

Present committees those where 


52 


40 


52 


64 


councillor feels he can do most 
good 


16 


20 


14 


18 


Both of above 


10 


9 


9 


10 


Would prefer to change some . . 


16 


25 


18 


4 


Not on any committee 


5 


6 


6 


4 


Not answered 


1 


— 


1 


— 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(234) 


(704) 


(280) 


Average monthly time spent on 










committees (hours) • • 


29-2 


27-0 


29-5 


31-4 



(The total of 1,235 includes 17 informants who did not give their age.) 



No doubt councillors’ feelings about their committee work are affected by 
their special interest in particular subjects and their ability to specialise in them. 
Table 3.34 shows to what extent councillors did try to specialise in particular 
subjects and in what subjects councillors liked to think of themselves as 
specialising. 



Table 3.34 



‘ Do you specialise in particular aspects of the council’s work? * — 
by councQ type 





All 




County 


Metro- ; 
politan j 


vlunicipal 
boroughs 
& urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties j boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 












o/ 


0/ 


Try to give equal attention 










.0 




to all aspects . . 


52 


34 


38 


24 


50 


67 


Specialise in some: 


48 


65 


62 


76 


50 


32 


Housing 


(16) 


(2) 


(19) 


(15) 


(18) 


(17) 


Planning 


(13) 


(9) 


(17) 


(13) 


(17) 


(9) 


Health and welfare . . 


(15) 


(32) 


(25) 


(33) 


(9) 


(9) 


Education 


(8) 


(23) 


(21) 


(-) 


(8) 


(1) 


Finance 


(8) 


(10) 


(7) 


(19) 


(8) 


(6) 


Amenities 


(7) 


(1) 


(8) 


(23) 


(12) 


Si’ 


Highways and roads • . 
Trading and public 


(7) 


(15) 


(4) 


(8) 


(7) 


(4) 


utilities 


(2) 


(1) - 


(3) 


(7) 


(2) 


(3) 


Protective 


(2) 


(6) 


(5) 


(-) 


(2) 


(— ) 


Other answers . . 


(6) 


(14) 


(9) 


(6) 


(7) 


(2) 


Not answered 




1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


! 100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



(Percentages in parentheses add up to more than the total specialising because some 
informants gave more than one answer.) 
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There seems to be no direct relationship between the responses to tv 
question and the number of committees on which councillors sit or the ti 
they spend on committee work. Specialisatioit is not at present inhibited bv 
sheer weight of committee work. " ™ 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


1 Rural 
districts 


Specialise in some aspect 


48% 


S5%(2) 


62% (3) 


76% CD 


50% (4) 


82% (5) 


Average number of com- 
mittees 


5-8 


7-7 (2) 


7-9 (I) 


4-0(4=) 


6-5 (3) 


4-0 (4=) 


Avoage monthly time j 

spent on committees 1 

(h<Mirs; 


29-2 


35-8 (2), 
■ 


47-0 (1) 


20-6 (4) 


31-0 (3) 


19-0 (5) 



It was ^haps to be expected that many counciUors would soeciar;.. J 
Housing. But the table below shows that there is a fairlv ^ 

between the present distribution of a// committee time of mnn 
the distribution of specialisation amongst the 48 V of counrillr, and 

tho- spedalise in pa^SuIar subjects ^ councillors who say that 



health and 



Housing 
ftiWic health 

Education 
Finauce 
Amenities . . 

Highways and roads ' 

Trading and pubiio utilities 
Protective 

Ga^eral administration 
Oth«- answers 
None 

On 0 or 1 coDHuittee ! ! 



Total 



Proportionof 
hubject all committee 
specialisation time spent 



% 

16 
15 ' 
13 



6 

52 



Committee 
on which 
councillor is 
most effective 



136* 



% 

18 

16 

16 

7 

11 



% 

13 

15 

2 

6 

5 

13 

7 

9 



14 

7 



100 



* Some counciiJors said thev ‘ » ■ 

y speciahse m more than one subject. 



100 



specialisations of the s^Msbe^nu^^i^^ between the distribution of the 
on which counciUors C of committees 

of all counciUors 4 they SecSt“/° Tbns 13% 
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the Planning Committee to be their most effective one. On the other hand, 2% 
said they specialised in the Public Utilities work of their councils but 9 % of all 
councillors said that it was their most effective committee. 

Is there enongh time for the work? 

Further light is thrown on the relationship between the personal interests of 
councillors and their actual activities by Tables 3.35-36. Table 3.35 shows that 
a substantial proportion of councillors do not feel that they are able to spend 
as ‘ much time as is needed on all aspects of council work 



Table 3.35 

‘ .Are you able to spend as much tune as needed on all aspects of council work? * 

by council type 



Enough time for all 
Not enough time for some 
Don’t know 
Not answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

63 

37 


65 

34 

1 


% 

51 

4S 


1 1 


1 i 


% 

75 

25 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 


Average monthly time 
spent on committees 
(hours) 


29-2 


36-S 


47-0 


20-6 


31-0 


190 



It is interesting to compare the responses to this question with the time 
councillors actually spend on all comirnttee work (Table 3.36). On average the 
councillors saying that there was enough time spent 26 hours a working month 
on committees and the councillors saying there was not enough time 32 hours a 
month. Those saying there is not enough time in fact chose to spend more time 
than others. 



Table 3.36 

Time spent on all committee work — 

by ‘ Are you able to spend as much time as"needed on all aspects of council work? ’ 





Total 


Enough time 
for all 


Not enough 
time for some 




% 


0/ 


0/ 


Total diary time in hours/6 months: 






/o 


1-50 


13 


15 


11 


51-100 


13 


27 


20 


101-150 


25 


20 


'?4 


151-200 


21 . 


9 


13 


200 or more 


11 


14 


21 


Not answered 


17 


15 


11 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(777) 


(455) 


Average hours per working month 


29 


26 


32 



(The total of 1,235 includes 3 infonnants who didmot answer the question.) 
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The manual worker councillors are more likely than others, and especially 
more likely than employers and managers in small firms and farmers, to say that 
there is not enough time (Table 3.37). The former spend more time on all their 
public duties (6S hours a month) than other councillors. The small employers 
and managers spend less time (43 hours a month) than others. According to 
this table the less time spent on all public duties the more likely the group 
concerned is to say that there is enough time. For the councillors in each 
SOTo-economic group, then, the response to this question must relate more to 
the time they are willing to spend on their public activities or to the degree of 
involvement in the work rather than to the time actually spent on it. Only in 
this way can we explain the responses given by councillors in the different 
council types m relation to the time they actually spend on their public duties 



Table 3.37 

‘ .kre yoo able to spend as much time as needed on all aspects of council work 7 



by socio-economic groop 



Enoiigh time for all 
Not enough time for 

some 

Don’t know not 
answered 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 


Total 


Employers 
& managers 
with 

25 or more 
subordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers 
& managers 
with 

under 25 
subordinates 
and 

farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


63 

37 


65 

35 (3) 


67 

33 (4) 


59 

40 (2) 
I 


/o 

46 

54 (1) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(188) 


100 

(463) 


100 

(269) 


100 

(197) 


Average monthly time 












spent on ai! council 












work 


52 hrs. 


48 hrs. (3) 


43 hrs. (4) 


57 hrs. (2) 


68 hrs. (1) 



, in P|raithe5es repreant rank order of socio-economic groups; the total of 



Table o.oS, however, shows that younger councillors were much more likely 
than older ones to say that they were not able to spend as much time as they 
thought was n^ed. They spend in fact less time on public duties than the 
older ones. Perhaps they have more pressures on their time from other, personal 
activities than the older councillors or perhaps those counciUors who are over 
the age of 6o not only find themselyes more free to spend time on their council 
work but also feel the pressures for action somewhat less urgently. 
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Table 3.38 

‘ Are you able to spend as much time as needed on all aspects of council work? ’ 

by age 





Total 




Age 
















Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 




/o 


% 


/o 


/o 




Enough time for all 


63 


44 


60 


84 




Not enough time for some 
Don’t know/not answered 


37 


56 (1) 


40 (2) 


15 


(3) 


— 






1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(Numbers) 


(U35) 


(234) 


(704) 


(280) 




Average monthly time spent on all 
council work 


52 hrs. 


47 hrs. (3) 


53 hrs. (2) 


55 hrs. 


(I) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 17 informants who did not give their age.) 



When asked to say which aspects of council work do not get enough attention, 
councillors suggested that it is the time needed for contact with, or background 
knowledge of, particular services which falls short. But most of the leading 
committees were mentioned especially Town Planning. More than one-quarter 
of councillors saying that not enough time was spent on some aspects of the 
work did not specify what these aspects were. 

Finally, all councillors were asked ‘ Would you say that proper weight was 
given to all points of view in the decisions made in council or committee at 
present, or that some individuals or any group has too much influence or 
power? ’ Table 3.39 shows that the majority of councillors felt that proper 
weight is given to all points of view, but a majority of metropolitan borough 
councillors felt either that some individuals or a group had too much power. 
Nearly half of the county borough councillors, too, felt that particular groups 
or individuals had too much power in the deliberations of their councils. It is 
in the rural districts that most councillors feel that proper weight is given to 
all the points of view. 



Table 3.39 

‘ Is proper weight given to all points.of view or have some individuals 
or any group too much influence or power? ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




% 


% 


% 


% 




% 


Proper weight given to all 


64 


60 


55 


48 


60 


74 


Some individuals have too 
much power . . 


14 


13 


13 


20 


15 


12 


A group has too much 
power . . 


22 


27 


34 


37 


27 


11 


Not answered 


1 


2 


— 


2 




3 


Total . . 


101 


102 


102 


107 


103 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1.235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



^ (Percentages add to more than 100 because some informants said ‘some people’ and 
a group ’ have too much power.) ^ 
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When councillors were asked to say which group had too much power, the 
answer inost frequently given was ‘ the majority group Fifteen of the 17 
metropolitan borough councillors who thought that a group had too much power 
(or a third of all metropoUtan borough councillors) named ‘the majority 
^oup . The proportion was much less amongst all other types of council 
It was lowest m the counties and the rural districts. In the counties, however 
nearly a third of all councillors who thought that a group had too much power 

thought that there was too much power in 
the hands of aldeimen or the older councillors, and it is of interest that a 
substanUal proportion of rural district councillors, too, thought that there was 
too much power in the hands of ‘ elder statesmen \ 

Younger councillors were somewhat more likely (42 %) than older ones (29 Y ) 
to say that ' a group ' or some individuals have too much power. 

Those who felt that, because of the power exercised by some individuals or 
a particular ^oup, proper weight was not given to all points of view were also 
rather more likely than others to believe, perhaps because of this, that full use 
was not made of all existing powers (Table 3.40). 



Table 3.40 

‘ Does your council make full use of its power and authority ? ’ 

by ‘ Is proper weight given to all potots of view in the decisions made in 
council (X committee? * 



Full use made 

No, full use not made 

Yes, in some cases, no, in others 

Don’t know 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



Total 


Proper 
weight given 
to all points 
of \iew 


Some 
individuals 
have too 
much power 


A group has 
too much 
power 


/O 


*/ 


% 


% 


78 


84 


63 


65 


15 


9 


27 


27 


5 


5 


5 


6 


2 


2 


5 


2 


100’ 


100 


100 


100 


(1,235) 


(790) 


(173) 


(277) 



DcSite’ informants said 
people and a grcHip ha\e too much power.) 
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Types of Counefl Committees 

Housing— including slum clearance, overcrowding, mortgages, rent control, 
letting. 

Town and Country Planning— including (re)deveIopment, planning, estates, 
building control, national parks. 

Finance — including estimates, capital expenditure, Ecensing, rates, valuation, 
accounts, finance and general purposes. 

Health and Welfare— including old and blind people, children, meals on wheels, 
health visits, nursing homes, ambulance staff. 

Amenities — including open spaces, eatertainments, libraries, museums, swim- 
ming baths. 

General Administration— including general purposes, establishments, public 
relations, law and parliamentary. 

Education— including school building, staffing, school meals, youth, adult 
education, grants and scholarships. 

Highways and Roads — including construction, maintenance, lighting, pubhc 
safety, rivers and streams, finance and staffing for roads, etc. 

Public Health— including sanita^ services, refuse disposal, inspection of foods, 
weights and measures and individual health services (vaccination, etc.). 

Trading and Public Utilities— including abattoirs and markets, bulk purchases, 
water, gas, electricity, transport. 

Protective — including police, fire, civil defence. 

Other — not falling under any of the abow headings. 
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Part 1. The way Councillors spend their public time 

1. On average councillors are spending about 52 hours per working month on 
their public "activities. Over one-half of this time goes on council meetings, 
attending committees or activities connected with committees. Twenty-two 
per cent of all councillors’ public time is spent sitting on council or committee. 

2. There are substantial variations in the time spent on their public duties by 
different types of councillor. County borough councillors spend more time than 
the average on committee work and on electors whilst rural district and the 
former metropolitan borough councillors spend less. It follows from this that 
if more authorities became all-purpose councils, such as county boroughs now 
are, then more lime on average would be needed for council work, unless of 
course there were concomitant changes in council procedures. The next largest 
differences are between the socio-econl>mic groups. The manual worker 
councillors spend most time on committees and electors whilst the small employer 
and farmer councillors spend least. Manual workers are more under-represented 
numerically on councils than any section of the population. The proportion of 
councillors who are small employers and farmers is four times the proportion 
of this group in the population. Councillors with least education and lower 
incomes are similarly spending more time on this work than other councillors 
but these differences are smaller than those between types of council or socio- 
economic groups. 



Council experience — Summary — 
by council type 







Metro- 










County 


politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Number committees - . ; 8-5 (1) 
Prc^XMtion on 6 or more ! 


8-1 (2) 


3-5 (6) 


6-2 (4) 


6-5 (3) 


3-8 (5) 


committees . - . . 67 “o (2) 

Totai meeting time per 


74% (I) 


15% (6) 


51% (4) 


57% (3) 


19% (5) 


month in hrs 36-5 (2) 

Time with electors per 


47-0 (1) 


20-6 (5) 


32-6 (3) 


30-8 (4) 


19-0 (6) 


month in hrs 7-9(4=) 

Proponion sp«iding 10 or 


11-3 (1) 


7-9 (4 ») 


9-3 (2) 


8-4 (3) 


4-7 (6) 


more hrs. with eJ^ors. . 24 % (4) 
Time representing council | 


45% (1) 


23% (5) 


34% (2) 


29% (3) 


11% (6) 


in organisations per i 
month in hrs | 8*1 (1) 


TO (2) 


6-8 (3) 


5-5 (5) 


5-9 (4) 


3-2(6) 
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By socio-economic group 





All 

councillors 


Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates & 
professionals 


Employers 
& managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Number of commit- 
tees 


5-8 


5-9 (3) 


4-9 (4) 


6-2 (2) 


6-8 (1) 


Proportion on 6 or 
more committees 


44% 


47% (3) 


31% (4) 


50% (2) 


56% (1) 


Total meeting time 
per month in hrs. 


29-2 


2?-0 (3) 


23-4 (4) 


31-8 (2) 


38-8 (1) 


Time with electors 
per month in hrs. 


7-5 


6-3 (3) 


5-8 (4) 


8-4 (3) 


11-2 (1) 


Proportion spending 
10 or more hrs. 
with electors 


26% 


19% (3) 


18% (4) 


29% (2) 


41% (1) 


Time representing 
council in organi- 
sations per month 
in hrs 


5-4 


5-1 (3) 


4-5 (4) 


5-9 (2) 


6-6 (1) 



By age 





Under 45 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and over 


Number of committees 


5-3 (4) 


5-8 (2-) 


5-8 (2=) 


6-3 0) 


Proportion on 6 or more com- 
mittees 


39% (4) 


45% (2=) 


45% (2-) 


48% (1) 


Total meeting time per month in 
hrs. 


27-0 (4) 


28-6 (3) 


30-2 (2) 


31-4 (1) 


Time with electors per month in 
hrs. 


7-4 12) 


81 (1) 


7-3 (3) 


7-2 (4) 


Proportion spending 10^ hrs. with 
electors . . 


28% (2) 


29% (1) 


23% (3) 


21% (4) 


Time representing council in organ- 
isations per month in hrs. 


4-2 (4) 


5-5 (3) 


5-6 (2) 


6-4 (1) 



Whilst on average something over 29 hrs. per working month are spent 
on committee work over 40% of all couhcillors are spending less than 20 hrs. a 
month on this activity and about one-fifth are spending more than 40 hrs. a 
month. Nearly half of all county borough councillors and about one-third of 
manual worker councillors are spending 40 hrs. or more per month. On the other 
hand, over half of aU the small employer and farmer councillors are spending 
less than 20 hrs. a month on committee work. 

3. It is not councillors who have retired from work who spend most time on 
council work, but rather those who are working part time, and housewives. The 
proportion of councillors who are spendifig more than 40 hrs. a month goes up 
as the income level goes down. About a quarter of the poorer councillors are 
spending more than 40 hrs. a month compared with one in eight of the 
wealthier ones. 

4. 16% of all councillors are members of council only or of one or two com- 
mittees but a small minority (4%) are members of 15 or more. Over 60% of 
councillors are members of 3-8 committees. 
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5. There are big differences in the times at which meetings start in the different 
types of council. In the county councils over two-thirds of all meetings start in 
the morning and most of the rest in the afternoon. In the county boroughs 
most start in the afternoon, whilst in the urban districts two-thirds start after 
6.30 p.m. A larger proportion of older councillors attend meetings starting in 
the morning, whilst a larger proportion of the younger councillors attend the 
meetings starling after 6.30. It seems to follow that, by setting the times for 
their meetings, councillors are to some extent also deciding what kind of 
people attend them. 

6. 44% of the councillors’ time or about 23 hrs. a month is spent away from 
committee work. About 7i hrs. a month or 14% of the councillors’ public time 
is spent on electors’ problems and another 11-8 hrs. a month or 23% is spent 
with other organisations on which he either represents the council or follows an 
individual interest. 

7. The chapter gives information on the way all committee time is distributed 
between different committees. Housing tak^ up 18 % of all committee time and 
16% goes on Town and Country Planning. Over half of rural district council 
time goes on these tw'o activities. In county councils over half goes on Health 
and Welfare and on Education. The proportion of all committee time spent on 
General .Administration (including general purposes and staff) is greater in the 
smaller authorities than in the larger ones. 

8. There are no major differences between the way new councillors and those 
with longer service spend their time but the newer councillors seem to spend 
a rather smaller proportion of committee time on Health, Welfare or Education 
and a rather larger proportion than longer-service councillors on the Public 
Health and Amenities committees. » 



Part 2. Comtcillors’ Opinions 

9. In the opinions of councillors it was their council's work on Housing, the 
Public Utility services, and Town Planning, which did most ‘ to help people 
and improve things ’ in 1964, and Housing was thought most important in aU 
kinds of authority except county councils. Education was put first by county 
counc^ois and the public utility services, such as lighting, by rural district 
councillors. Older councillors attached greater importance than the younger to 
what councils had done on Housing and Education. Councillors seem to rate 
their own personal effectiveness in rather different ways from their opinions on 
the coimcU's contribution to pubHc welfare. Whilst 28% thought Housing was 
the council s biggest field of public service only 13 % thought Housing was their 
own most effective field. On the oth^ hand whilst only 4% thought that the 
provision of amenities was its outstanding service, 13% thought their own most 
effective contribution was in this field. These discrepancies between what coun- 
ebout their own role and the work of their authorities are found in 
™ groups of councillors with different characteristics. 
47 /o of the younger councillors thought that Housing and Education were areas 
where the council had done most to help people but only 13 % of this group felt 
that these two committee activities had been their own most effective areas. 
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10. An attempt is made to assess the balance of councillors’ opinions on their 
committee work by contrasting committees where they feel they have been 
effective with those where they feel they have not been effective. Trading and 
Public Utilities committees, on balance, come top as areas where councillors 
felt most effective, followed by Housing and Amenities committees. Finance 
and Planning come bottom of the list as areas where, on balance, councillors 
felt least effective. About 30% of all committee time was spent on activities 
where councillors felt they had, on balance, been most effective personally. 
42% of all committee time went on committees where, on balance, councillors 
felt they had been least effective personally. 

11. A majority of councillors, nevertheless, stiU felt they were on committees 
which interested them most or where they could do most good. 16% of all 
councillors (25 % of the younger ones) would prefer to change some committees. 

12. 37 % of aU councillors do not feel that they have as much time as is needed 
for aU aspects of the work and generally speaking it is the councillors who are 
already spending most time on council work who feel that there is not time 
available to do justice to it However, younger councillors, who in fact now 
spend less time than others, are more likely to feel that there is not enough 
time now available for the work. Two-thirds of aU councillors feel that proper 
weight is now given to all points of view in council dehberations, but 14% feel 
that some individuals, and 22% feel that some groups, have too much power. 

13. If we group some of the opinions of councillors on their committee work 
we can form a general picture. 



Index of attitude to Committees — 
by council type 



















Municipal 


















Metro- 


boroughs 








All 






County 


politau , 
boroughs 


& urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Would prefer to change 
some committees 


7. 


% 




*/ 

/o 




/o 


(4) 


20 


(3) 


% 


(51 


16 


24 


(1) 


23 


ai 


11 


7 


There is not enough time 










<i) 


46 


(2) 


44 


(3) 


24 


(5) 


for all aspects of work 


37 


34 


(4) 


48 


Some groups have too 
much power . . 


22 


27 


(3») 


34 


(2) 


37 


(1) 

(1) 


27 

15 


(3=) 

(2) 


11 

12 


(5) 

(5) 


much power 


14 


13 


(3=) 


13 


(3-) 


20 




89 


98 


(4) 


118 


(1) 


114 


(3) 


116 


(2) 


55 


(5) 


Average number of com- 
mittees - . 


5-8 


8-5 


ar- 


8-1 


(2) 


3-5 


(5) 


6-4 


(3) 


3-8 


(4) 



This index relates only to some limited aspects of council work. But if it is 
used for what it is worth it seems that councillors in the urbanised areas are 
most dissatisfied and rmal district councillors least dissatisfied. Rural district 
councillors sit on relatively few committees but so did the former metropolitan 
borough councillors. There is, then, no direct connection, according to this 
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limited result, between the amount of committee work and councillors’ feelings 
about it. We must look elsewhere for the explanation of attitudes towards 
committee work and perhaps the evidence given earlier of the discrepancies 
between what the councillor spends his time on and where he feels effective is 
suggestive. 

The tables below show how age and socio-economic status relate to the index 
of attitude towards committees. Younger councillors are very much less satisfied 
with their committee work than their elders. The differences between the 
socio-economic groups are less consistent but in general the position of the 
manual worker counciUors comes fairly close to that of the younger councillors 



Index of attitude to Committees — 
by age 



Would prefer to change some committees 
There is not enough time for all aspects of 

work 

Some ^oups have too much power 
Some iadhiduals have too much power . . 



1 Age 


j Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


% 

1 




% 


25 (1) 


18 (2) 


4 (3) 


56 (1) 
27 0) 

16 (1=) 


40 (2) 

21 (2=) 
16 (1-) 


15 (3) 
21 (2-) 
8 (3) 


j 124 (1) 


95 (2) 


48 (3) 



Index of attitude to Committees— 
by socio-economic group 



W ould prefer to change some com- 
mittees 

There is not MKHigh time for all 

aspects of work 

Some groups have too much power 
Some individuals have too much 
power 



Employers 
& managers 
with 25 dr 
more sub- 
ordinates & 
professionals 


Employers 
& managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


19 (3) 

35 (3) 

20 (3) 

16 <1) 


% 

13 (4) 

33 (4) 

19 (4) 

15 (2=) 


0/ 

20 (1 =) 

40 (2) 

30 (1) 

13 (4) 


% 

20 (1=) 

54 (1) 

27 (2) 

15 (2=) 


90 (3) 


80 (4) 


103 (2) 


116 0) 
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Satisfactions and frustrations of Council Work 



Part 1 ; personal satisfactions and frustrations 



Since the work of a councillor requires considerable sacrifices of time, 
sometimes financial loss, and other frustrations of various kinds, it is clear that 
some compensating satisfactions must be gained from it. Because council work 
is voluntarj', it is the excess of satisfactions over the sacrifices and frustrations 
which makes councillors willing to carry on, and the reverse situation which 
makes them give up. It is therefore important to know what councillors find 
satisfying about the work as well as what they find dissatisfying or frustrating. 

In order to explore the positive and negative aspects of council life we 
enquired about sources of satisfaction and frustration, how council work had 
made use of potential abilities and its effect on private and occupational life. 
From the items which seemed most significant in contributing to overall satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction we constructed an ‘ index of satisfaction ’ which 
indicates the degree of satisfaction with council work found in different types 
of councillor. 



Sources of satisfaction 

Informants were asked ‘ what are the things which have given you most 
satisfaction as a councillor? ’. The question was open, and no particular kind 
of answer was suggested by the interviewer. On average, informants mentioned 
nearly two items each which gave them satisfaction. In order to simplify the 
analysis, we asked informants who had given more than one item which they 
considered the main one. The proportions of various main items of satisfaction 
(one per councillor) are very nearly the same as the proportions of all items 
given. 

Table 4.1 shows that nearly two-thirds of the items mentioned as main 
sources of satisfaction were connected with some particular council activity. 
Housing and old people’s welfare accounted for over a half of these particular 
activities, or over a third of all maifr sources of satisfaction. Old people’s 
welfare was a consistent source of satisfaction in all types of authority, but 
housing was mentioned most frequently in metropolitan boroughs and rural 
districts, and least frequently in counties, in which contact with people’s 
housing problems is more remote. Educational matters seem to be a sizeable 
source of satisfaction only in counties and county boroughs which carry major 
responsibility for them. 
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Table 4.1 

‘ Which ONE thing has given you most satisfaction? * — 
by council type^ 





AI! 

councils 


Counties 


i County 
j boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




0/ 


/o 


1 % 


% 


% 


% 


Particular coudcU activities : 


(62) 


(50) 


’ (57) 


(63) 


(54) 


(67) 


Housing 


27 


6 


19 


30 


25 


34 


Oid People's Welfare . . 


9 


11 


• 12 


9 


8 


8 


Town Planning 


7 


5 


5 


7 


6 


8 


Sew erage ater’Refuse 
Coll^ion 


6 




I 


2 


1 


10 


Recreaticmal Cultural. . 


4 


1 


2 


7 


6 


4 


Education 


3 


IS 


8 





I 




Health Service 


3 


7 


7 


4 


1 


1 


Street lighting' Road 
Safetv 


2 


1 




2 


6 


2 


Child Welfare . . 


1 


1 


3 


2 






Feeli^ of schiev€Ea»t: . . 


(16) 


(22) 


(23) 


(13) 


(27) 


(11) 


Helping Others 


8 


12 


14 


9 


13 


5 


Getting Things Done . . 


8 


10 


9 


4 


14 


6 


Administrative effickDCv: 


(8) 


(11) 


(4) 


(13) 


(7) 

I 


(7> 


Co-operating with other 
CourKiillors Officials 


4 


8 


0 


9 




Financial Matters 


2 


1 





2 


3 


2 


Improving Conditions 
for SiatT 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Acfakvinp hcHKKirs ("becom- 
mg Mavor. etc.) 


1 


1 ^ 


4 


4 




1 


Other answers 


8 


6 , 


9 


7 


11 


8 


Don't know 


5 


10 1 


3 




1 


6 


Total . . 


100 


100 i 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


0.235) 


(152) 1 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



The next group of answers were more generalised expressions of a feeling of 
achievement. ‘ Helping others ’ was mentioned by 8 % of informants and 
‘getting things done’ by anothCT 8%. Satisfaction from helping others was 
lowest in the rural districts, while satisfaction with getting things done was 
lowest in the metropolitan boroughs. 

The third group of answers, giveu by 8 % of aH informants may be described 
as matters of admnistrative efficiency. Four per cent mentioned co-operating 
with o^er councillors or officials and 2% each financial matters and improving 
conditions for staff. Finally, a separate but tiny group of 1 % said that they 
gained their main satisfaction from achieving personal honours such as becom- 
ing mayor. 
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Satisfactions and frustrations of council work 
Another way of gaining information on <■ 

question: ‘Which asp^t of council work do you prefe^!mTkin?the“h' 
policy decisions or dealing with the nrnhWo r the broad 

According to Table 4.2, broad 

individuals by 43%-34%, though there was a thirTcatS^^^^ 

both aspects. In metropolitan boroughs and rural dktrict,? ^ 'iked 

dealing with problems of individuals. Housing matters nmh Preferred 

large part of the problems of individuals deal! “n 

and in rural districts the number of ‘ broad onlicv .^'topohtan boroughs, 

smaller than in the other types of authority Women 

prefer dealing with the probUs ofSI^TL 

47%-32% (Table 4.3). iMividuals to the policy decisions by 



Table 4.2 

‘ Which aspect of council work do you prefer? 
by council type 











Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 






All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


borou^ 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




7. 


% 


% 


0/ 


% 


% 


Broad policy decisions . . 


43 


50 


46 


31 


48 


/o 


Problems of particular 


34 


individuals 

Both 

Don’t know 


34 

19 

1 


33 

13 


34 

18 


50 

15 


26 

20 


41 

22 


Not answered 


3 


4 


2 


4 


2 

4 


1 

2 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



Table 4.3 

* Which aspect of council work do you prefer? * 

by sex 



Broad policy decisions 
Problems of particular individuals 

Both 

Don’t know 

Not answered 



Total . . 
CNumbers) 



Total 


Male 


Female 


% 

43 


% 

45 


% 

32 


34 


31 


47 


19 


20 


16 


1 


1 




3 


3 


5 


100 


100 


100 


(1.235) 


(1,057) 


(178) 



Among large employers, managers and professionals 62% preferred making 
policy decisions, compared with 23% who preferred dealing with individuals 
(Table 4.4). On the other hand, more manual workers preferred dealing with 
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individuals to making policy decisions. More detailed analysis of socio-economic 
groups shows that amongst the farmers who are included in the second category 
the proportion preferring to deal with individuals rises to 48%. This is in line 
with the above average proportion giving this answ'er among rural districts. 



Table 4.4 

‘ Wliich aspect of council work do you prefer ? ’ — 
by socio-economic group 







Employers 


Employers 










& managers 


& managers 








Total 


with 25 or 


with under 


Non-manual 






more sub- 


25 sub- 


and own 








ordinates & 


ordinates & 


account non- 


agricultural 






professionals 


farmers 


professionals 


workers 


Broad policy decisions. . 
Problems of panicular 


43 


62 


% 

44 


44 


0/ 

/o 

35 


individuals . . 


34 


23 


38 


29 


43 


Both 


19 


14 


15 


25 


20 


Don’t know 


1 





“> 


2 


Not answered . . 


3 


1 


I 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


0.235) 


(188) 


(463) 


(269) 


(197) 



IThe total of 1,235 includes 118 informants who were retired, had never v/orked or were in 
residual categories of employment.) 



Answers to the two^ different types of question on satisfaction— the open 
quMtion and the question posing alternatives of individual problems or broad 
policy problems may be brought together to form a general picture. Coun- 
cillors who found satisfaction in concrete council activities may be grouped with 
those who preferred dealing with the problems of particular individuals. This 
may be referred to as the ‘ concrete activity-people ’ group. On the other 
hand those who found satisfaction in more general feelings of achievement or 
administrative efficiency may be grouped with those who preferred broad 
policy decisions. This may be called the ‘policy-impersonal’ group. In Table 4.4a 
the groups are compared by council type. The counties and smaller urban 
authorities have somewhat larger proportions of counciUors finding satisfaction 
of the policy-impersonal ’ type and somewhat smaller proportions on other 
councils of the concrete activity-people’ type. The position is reversed in the 
metropolitan boroughs and rural districts which have relatively larger propor- 
tions with ‘ concrete activity-people ’ satisfactions and relatively smaller 
proportions with ‘ policy-impersonal ’ type satisfactions. 



Are these differences related to the scope and nature of the responsibilities of 
the various authonUes? Does the intermediate position of county borough 
counciUom indicate that they feel a broader range of satisfaction with their 
work both on the broad policy and concrete activity level? 
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Table 4.4a 

Main source of satisfaction — by council type 



‘ Concrete acti>ity- 
Peopie ’ : 

Particular council acti- 
vities . . 

Problems of particular 
individuals . . 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

districts 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

62 

34 


0/ 

/o 

50(5) 

33(4) 


oy 

/o 

57 (3) 
34(3) 


63(2) 

50(1) 


54(4) 

26(5) 


oy 

/o 

67 (1) 
41 (2) 


‘ Policy-Impersonal ’ ; 
Feeling of achievement/ 
administrative 
efficiency 

Broad policy decisions 


24 

43 


33(2) 

50(1) 


27(3) 

46(3) 


26(4) 
31 (5) 


34(1) 

48(2) 


18(5) 

34(4) 



Frustrations 

We also asked informants: ‘W'hat are the things which you found most 
frustrating or unsatisfactory? Again the question was open, and replies were 
sorted into four main groups: administrative efficiency, relations with other 
councillors, particular council activities, and the attitude of the publie. Details 
of the main sources of frustration are set out in Table 4.5. 

Table 4.5 



‘ What ONE thing did you find most frustrating or unsatisfactory'? ’ — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County- 

boroughs 


Metro- 

f>olitaa 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




V 


oy 




04 


• 




Administrative efficiency : 


(48) 


(5'f) 


(45) 


7o 

(45) 


(55)^ 


/o 

(46) 


Relations with central 






Govt/County Council 


18 


9 


10 


13 


25 


20 


Delays/slowmess/inabil- 














ity to get things done 


16 


18 


21 


13 


18 


15 


Difficulty of obtaining 














finance 


9 


17 


11 


15 


8 


7 


Relations with officials 


3 


5 


3 


4 





3 


Committee system 


2 


2 


— 





4 


1 


Relations with otlier conn- 














cillors: .. 


(16) 


(22) 


(23) 


(20) 


(17) 


(14) 


Ignorance/apathy/hostil- 












ity of council members 


s 


13 


8 


7 


4 


9 


Party politics/group op- 














position 


8 


9 


15 


13 


13 


5 


Particular council activities: 


(10) 


(2) 


(14) 


(17) 


(6) 


(11) 


Housing 


8 


1 


13 


17 


4 


8 


Traffic/Roads . . 


2 


1 


1 


— 


0 


3 


Attitude of public 


4 


1 


3 


— 


4 


5 


Other answers 


10 


12 


U 


9 


7 


10 


No comment/not answered 


12 


12 


4 


9 


11 


14 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


300 


iOO 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 
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Whereas satisfaciions \vere predominantly concerned with particular forms of 
council activity, frustrations arose mainly out of the way the machinery of local 
government worked. These matters of administrative efficiency accounted for 
more than half of all frustrations named. Of this half, three-quarters (or more 
than a third of all frustrations) concerned relations with central government or 
county council and delays of various kinds. In the municipal, urban and rural 
districts, where the county council as well as central government has to be 
contended with, the figures are higher. Delays are felt frequently in all types of 
authority, but most of all by county borough councillors (21%). 

Difficulties of obtaining finance or grants are greater sources of frustration 
in counties and metropolitan boroughs, and not so great in rural districts. This 
seems to relate to differences in the scope of activities of different kinds of 
authority. The committee system was rarely named as a source of frustration in 
any type of council. Relations with paid officials do not exceed 5 % of all main 
sources of frustration in any type of council. 

Under the heading of relations with other councillors the attitudes and 
behaviour of other council members were a greater source of frustration for 
county councillors than for other councillors. This could reflect the greater 
diversity of types of county councillor, drawn from a wide area and from 
different occupational backgrounds. Party politics and group opposition were 
mentioned by 8% of all informants as causing most frustration, more in the 
metropolitan boroughs and county boroughs and much less in the rural 
districts. 

The only two particular council activities mentioned as sources of frustration 
by more than I % of informants were housing and matters connected with traffic 
or roads. It is interesting to note that housing caused most frustration in the 
metropolitan boroughs where it also gave most satisfaction and caused least 
frustration in the counties where it gave least satisfaction. The attitude of the 
public caused least concern among county and metropolitan borough councillors. 

There was very little difference in the sources of frustration of age or socio- 
economic groups. The older councillors tended to be slightly more disturbed by 
the attitudes and behaviour of other council members, and the large employers, 
managers and professionals by this and also by relations with the central 
government or county council. 



Council work and personal life 

We asked questions seeking to explore the effects of council work on the 
personal life of councillors. The first concerned the effect on private life and 
the second on use of potential abilities. 

Councillors were asked ‘ Has your own private life suffered in any way or has 
it been helped as a result of your being on the council? ’ (Table 4.6). Sixty-four 
per cent of all informants said that council work had either made no difference 
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to or had helped private life, while an additional 10 % said that private life had 
suffered in some ways and been helped in others. Thus a total of 74% had 
either had some benefit in their private life, or not had it affected. This contrasts 
with 24 % who reported that it had suffered and the 10 % with mixed effects, 
making a total of 34% whose private life had suffered in some way. In county 
boroughs 39 % said their private lives had suffered, but in rural districts only 
11 %. These proportions are related to time spent on council work. Councillors 
in metropolitan boroughs and rural districts had highest percentages reporting 
no differences made to private life, and these two types of authority are the 
lowest time spenders. 



Table 4.6 

‘ Has being a councillor affected your private life? ’ — 
by cotmcH type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^ 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Private life has: 

Suffered 
Been helped 
Suffered in some ways 
and been helped in 
others 

Made no difference 
Not answered 


% 

24 

26 

10 

38 

2 


0/ 

26 

22 

14 

34 

4 


% 

39 

17 

10 

32 

2 


26 

17 

7 

1 


30 

23 

9 

35 

3 


11 

34 

10 

43 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 


Average monthly time 
spent on all council 
work (in hrs.) . . 


52 


68(2) 


77(1) 


46(4) 


56(3) 


34(5) 



Manual and agricultural workers were more likely than other socio-economic 
groups to say that being a councillor had caused some suffering in their private 
lives (Table 4.7). Since these workers are the least likely to want to give up 
council work and spend the most time on it, it does not seem that the effect on 
private life is an important consideration to councillors, except perhaps to 
some of the younger ones, who were more likely than the older ones to say that 
their private life had suffered (Table 4.8). 
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increasing personal influence, but the non-inanuai and manual groups were 
more likely than others to say that they had had opportunities for public 
speaking and self-expression. 



Table 4.10 

‘ Has being a councillor given you the opportunity of using abilities 
which otherwise you would not have used? ’ — 
by socio-economic group 







Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 


Employers 
&. managers 
with under 


Non-manual 


Manual 




Total 


more sub- 
ordinates & 
prcrfessionals 


25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


and own 
account non- 
professionals 


and 

agricultural 

workers 






0-- 










/«> 


/o 








Ves 


71 


52 


70 


75 


82 


Sodal abilities: 












labile speaking and 












oppominiiy for self- 












expression . . 


(23) 


(14) 


(21) 


(29) 


(29) 


Dealing v-ith and meet- 












ing people - . 


(12) 


(10) 


(12) 


(12) 


(14) 


Ijjcreasing personal in- 






(8) 


(8) 


(7) 


fluence and standing 


(8) 


(6) 


Intellectual abilities: 
Widening outlook and 












knowledge . • 


(27) 


(24) 


(25) 


(31) 


(32) 


De%eloping levels of 












thought and initialis e 


fl4) 


(6) 


(13) 


(20) 


(15) 


Organking and adminis- 












tradve abilities 


(12) 


(11) 


(6) 


(16) 


(21) 


Other answers . . 


(4) 


(2) 


(6) 


(2) 


(3) 


Not answered . . 


(3) 


(3) 


(4) 


(1) 


(4) 


No 


24 


41 


27 


20 


15 


Dwi't know 


9 


4 


— 


3 


3 


Not answered 


3 


3 


3 


2 


— 


Total . - 


1(K) 


lOQ 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1.235) 


(188) 


(463) 


(269) 


(197) 



(Details of abilities used add up to more than the total who said ‘ yes ’ because some 
informants named mOTe than one ability.) 



A more detailed breakdown of the answers by particular socio-economic 
groups showed even wider differences. Thus 100 % of the small group of foremen 
and supervisors said that council work had given them the opportunity of using 
potential abilities, compared with only 33% among the self-employed pro- 
fessional workers. Clearly, the latter often have a working life which uses most 
of their abilities, whereas manual worker councillors whose abilities have 
presumably led to their becoming foremen or supervisors feel that their potential 
is even better used in council work. 
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Table 4.10a 





Employers and managers 
with 25 or more 
subordinates 


Employers and managers 
with under 25 
subordinates 


Professional workers 
— self-employed 


Intermediate non-manual 
workers 


Junior non-manual 
workers 


Foremen and 
supervisors 

Skilled manual 
workers 


Semi-skilled manual 
workers 


Farmers^ — employers 
and managers 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% Vts 


TO 


% 


Potentiai abilities used: 


















Yes 


54 


70 


33 


77 


77 


lOO : SO 


83 


81 


No 


43 


30 


57 


20 


20 


— ■ 19 


16 


19 


Don’t know/not 


















answered 


3 


— 


10 


3 




- 1 








100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 ; 100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(114) 


(275) 


(42) 


(122) 


(129) 


(42) ; (85) 


(58) 


(155) 



(Some other socio.economic groups have been omitted from this table because the numbers were 
too small for analysis.) 



The influence of council work in developing potential abilities was illustrated 
by what councillors said in answer to the question. The following are a selection 
of typical comments; 

‘ It has brought a lot out in me— you surprise yourself that you’re able^to 
grasp so many details and so much knowledge of a wide variety of things.’ 

‘ If I didn’t do this I would just be in a dead-end job. It has sharpened my 
outlook and attitude — I understand people’s problems better.’ 

‘ I am not an educated man but over the years I have been able to build up 
great confldence in myself. Thirty years ago I would never have dreamt of 
public speaking.’ 



Council work and occupation 

A measure of overall satisfaction with council work was sought in the 
question- ‘ Do yougetmore satisfaction out of your council work or out of your 
normal daily occupation? ’ (Table 4.11). This question was put only to those 
informants who had worked while on the council, and altogether 23 % of the 
sample were not asked or gave no answer. The repUes feU fairly eveifly into 
the 3 categories ‘ council work more satisfying ’, ‘ occupation more satisfying 
and ‘ enjoy both ’. There were, however, some marked differences in the way 
councillors in different types of authority answered this questioii. County 
borough councillors much more often preferred council work to their occupa- 
tion, and rural district councillors preferred their occupation to their council 
work. Part of the explanation of these differences may lie in the distribution of 
occupational groups in various types of council (e.g., county boroughs contain 
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higher than average proportions of junior non-manual and manual workers). 
County borough councillors, who most often prefer council work, also spend 
most time on it, and rural district councillors, who most often prefer their 
occupation, spend least time on council work. 



Table 4.11 

* Do you find council work or your daily occupation more satisfying? ’ 

by council type 



Council work more satisfy- 
ing 

Enjoy both 

Occupation more satisfying 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


30 

37 

33 


/o 

38 

37 

25 


% 

58 

30 

12 


% 

40 

34 

26 


% 

32 

36 

32 


% 

15 

40 

45 


100 

(951) 


100 

(98) 


100 

(98) 


100 

(35) 


100 

(396) 


100 

(324) 



aii mtTndS.) *= question 



With advancing age there seems to be a decreasing tendency to find occupa- 
tion more satisfying than council work, but an increasing tendency to enjoy 
both occupation and council work (Table 4.12). This last finding is consistent 
wth the known tendency of work satisfaction generally to increase with age 
rae highest proportion of our councillors finding council work more satisfying 

group 45-64. It seems that the degree to 
which either ^cupation or council work provide satisfaction varies with the 
Significance of occupation at different stages of life. 



Table 4.12 

Do ymi find council work or your daily occupation more satisfying? ’ 
by age 



Council work more satisfying 
Enjoy both 



Occupation more satisfying 

Total .. 
(Numbers) 



Total 



30 

37 

33 



100 

(951) 



Age 



Under 45 



45-64 



27 

32 

41 



100 

(225) 



32 
35 

33 



100 

(605) 



65 and over 



% 

22 

55 

23 



100 

( 110 ) 
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Among the younger counciUors (under 45), occupation is more often satisfying 
than councii work. In the analysis of socio-economic groups by age it was 
shown that the younger councillors tended more often than older ones to be 
in professional and intermediate non-manual occupations including teachers 
welfare workers, etc. Some of these young councillors (particularly the pro- 
fessional ones) are at a stage in their occupational careers when they are just 
beginning to establish themselves, and perhaps also have the responsibilities of 
early married life. In these circumstances, it would not be surprising if council 
work were to be seen as a kind of supplement to other aspects of life in general, 
and to occupational life in particular. 



Among the middle-aged councillors councii work becomes more often 
satisfying than occupation. During this period of life, it may be that some 
individuals liud they have got as far as they can in their daily occupation, and 
turn to outside interests (for example, council work) for satisfaction and a 
sense of fresh achievement. This is not necessarily inconsistent with the tendency 
of work satisfaction to increase with age up to about 60; it may be that middle- 
aged councillors are not typical of middle-aged people generally in their attitude 
to their occupation, in that they do not hnd it demanding or rewarding enough, 
and hence turn to council work for self-realisation, A possible hypothesis, then! 
is that at middle-age, council work may often be a compensation for some kind 
of shortcoming felt in occupational life. 

Councillors aged 65 and over appear to find occupation (when they stiU have 
one) and council work equally rewarding. At this age, continuation in an 
occupation is likely to be a voluntary matter for many councillors, and it is not 
surprising that more than half of the elderly working councillors said they 
enjoyed both council work and occupation. But 20% of all councillors are 
retired, and for these, more than for the employed councillors, public service 
must often become an important source of fulfilment and identity. For the 
retired we may say that council work is likely to be a substitute for a paid 
occupation. 

So far we have suggested that there may be three types of relationship of 
council work to occupation: as supplement, as compensation and as substitute. 
A consideration of the attitudes of counciUors in various socio-economic groups 
helps to test this hypothesis (Table 4.13). One of the most remarkable differences 
found in the survey is between the 13% of employers, managers, professionals 
and farmers who find council work more satisfying than occupation and the 
64% of manual and agricultural workers who find this (45% of non-manual 
and own account non-professionals). This suggests that, for most employers, 
etc., whatever satisfactions they get from council work they are also able to get 
from their daily occupations. This would be consistent with their regarding 
council work as a supplement to occupation, at least in terms of providing 
personal satisfactions. For counciUors whose jobs are more routine and offer 
less scope, however, council work is clearly often a means of obtaining satisfac- 
tions not offered by their occupations, that is, their council work functions as 
compensation for the limitations of their daily jobs. 
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Table 4.13 

■ Do you find council work or your daily occupation more satisfying? * 
^by socio-economic group 



Council work more satis- 
fying 

Enjoy both 



mg 



Total .. 
(Number^; 



j Total 


Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates & 
professionals 


j Employers 
1 & managers 
■ with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual 

and 

agricultural 

workers 


% 

1 30 


13 


% 

13 


% 

45 


% 

64 


; 


42 


43 


32 


20 


33 


45 


44 


23 


16 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ino 


(951) 


(137) 


(373) 


(213) 


(159) 



A more defied breakdown of particular sodo-economio groups showed 
wife differences. Only one self-employed professional couaciUor (repre- 
ntmg 3 „ of his ^oup) claimed to enjoy councff work more than occupation 
semi-skiUed manual workers. It will be seen 
tot the manual fortmm and supervisors are closer to the non-manual and 
raployer groups in their lesser preference for council work. It seems tot the 

to personal satisfactions closer to 
fend t fi d ^ ^ ordmary manual worker councfllors who 

tend to find their major satisfactions outside their job and through council work. 

Table 4.13a 



Si I O 

QQ I eo 

3 p I « 
i o IS I 3?^ 
c c -S ; c >. 



2*^ R 



I 



£ 



ouncii work more 
satisfying . . 
ajoy Iwth . . 
ccupaiion more 
satisfying . . 



eJ C 
c" S 



19 

43 



38 



21 

42 



37 



3 

28 



69 



Total .. .. 100 I 100 

(Numbers) .. (lU) ; (275) 



100 

(42) 



41 

30 



29 



E2 

0’S 

® i 

w. :> 



100 

( 122 ) 



49 

33 



18 



100 

(129) 



T3 o 



37 

40 



23 



100 

(42) 



omitted' from this table 
150 



64 

26 



10 



aSo 
E 3 

II 

II 



lOO 

(85) 



74 

2 



24 



100 

(58) 



5 

39 



56 



100 

(155) 



because the numbers ^ 
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There is a tendency for the elementary educated councUIors to find council 
work more satisfying than occupation, and for those with secondary and 
especially further education to find the reverse (Table 4.14) These differences 
probably mean that educational level is associated with certain kinds of occupa- 
tion which themselves are the main factor influencing attitude to council work. 
For aldermen, council work is more satisfying, and only 12% prefer their 
occupation (Table 4.15). Also, opposed councillors more often prefer council 
work to occupation than do unopposed councillors, and we may suppose that 
the latter were more often reluctant councillors. 



Table 4.14 

‘ Do you find coimcU work or your dafly occupation more satisfying? 
by education 





Total 


Elffloentary 


Secondary 


Further 


Council work more satisfying . . 


% 

30 


% 

38 


% 

25 




Enjoy both 


37 


38 


36 




Occupation more satisfying 


33 


24 


39 


51 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(951) 


(403) 


(350) 


(171) 



(284 informants who had not worked while on the council or did not answer the question 
are not included. The total of 951 includes 27 informants who did not state their education.) 



Table 4.15 

* Do you find council work or your daily occupation more satisfj-ii^? ’ — 
by status on council 





Total 


Unopposed 


Opposed 








councillors 


councillors 


Aldermen 




% 


% 


% 


/o 


Council work more satisfying . . 


30 


22 


32 


50 


Enjoy both 


37 


40 


34 


38 


Occupation more satisfying 


33 


38 


34 


12 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(951) 


(355) 


(481) 


(85) 



(284 i^ormants who had not worked while on the council or did not answer the question 
are not included. The total of 951 includes 30 informants who did not give their status on 
council.) 



Informants were asked whether being a councillor had affected relations with 
people involved in their daily occupation. Fifteen per cent of all informants 
had not worked while on the council or did not answer this question. Of the 
remainder, 31% said that relations had been affected in some way, and 69% 
that relations had not been affected (Table 4.16), Relations were affected most 
in the county boroughs and least in the rural districts. Those who said that 
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Iwing a councillor affected work relations were asked whether this was for the 
better or the worse. Sixteen per cent said ‘ for the better S % ‘ for the worse ’ 
and 7“;’ ‘ a mixture of the two County and rural district councillors less often 
than other types of councillor said work relations had been affected for the 
worse. The most frequent ways in which work relations were affected for the 
better were that informants felt they were more respected by colleagues and that 
their circle was extended. 



Typical comments illustrating this kind of answer were: 

I ha\e rather more prestige— the managers of my firm respect me, too.’ 

‘ Becoming a counciUor affected recognition in my company— I was promoted 



The most frequent ways m which work relations were affected for the worse 

momtSXsr 

>ou need a lot of time off— this affects one’s colleagues and they tend to 
Slew you as a bit of a nuisance— especially your immediate superiors.’ 

often ask me to help, and when 

I can 1 1 lose business because they don’t buy through me any more.’ 



Table 4.16 

‘ Has bemg a conncUlor affected your relations with people involved i 
your daffy occupaUon? ’—by councU type 









1 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 






All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


RelatkKs not afifected . . 
R^tiotas affected: 


/o 

69 


68 


% 

57 


% 

67 


% 

67 


% 

77 


For the better . . 
For the woree . . 


16 

8 


17 


16 


23 


17 


15 


A mixture of better and 






5 


10 


3 


worse 

Total . . 
(Numbo^) 


7 


9 


12 


5 


6 


5 


100 

(1,048) 


100 

(119) 


100 

(112) 


100 
(42) , 


100 

(423) 


100 

(352) 






council or did not answer the question 



often have re.atlons“Sffrhe“Sf aS^^ — 
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Table 4.17 

■ Has being a councillor affected your relattons with people involved 
in your daily occupation? ’-by socio-economic group 



Relations not affected . . 
Relations affected: 

For the better 
For the worse 
Mixture of better and 
worse 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 



Total 


Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates & 
professionals 


Employers 
& managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual 

and 

agricultural 

workers 


% 


% 


o/ 

/o 


' 


% 


69 


74 


74 


60 


60 


16 

8 


16 

7 


12 

6 


20 

12 


19 

10 


7 


3 


8 


8 


11 


100 

(1,048) 


100 

(157) 


100 

(406) 


100 

(228) 1 


100 

081) 



(187 informants who had not worked while on the council or did not answer the question 
o?emplo?ment )■ informants who were in^idurcam?orS 



Table 4.18 brings together the proportions of those reporting an adverse 
elfect of council work on private life and occupation, by council type. It will be 
seen that county borough councillors are highest on both counts, and rural 
district and metropolitan borough councillors the two lowest. Thus the coun- 
cillors who spend most time in their public duties report the most adverse 
effects on private life and occupation. 



Table 4.18 

Effect of council work on private life and occupation — 
by council type 













Municipal 






All 






Metro- 


boroughs 








County 


politan 


&. urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




% 


% 


0/ 


o/ 


0 ■ 


0,' 


Private life suffered or 






/o 


/o 


/. 


0 


suffered in some ways . . 
Relations with people in 


34 


40(2) 


49 (1) 


33(4) 


39(3) 


31 (5) 


occupation affected for 
worse or in some ways 
for worse 


15 


15(3) 


27(1) 


10(4) 


16(2) 


8(5) 


Average monthly time 














spent on all council work 
(in hrs.) 


52 


68(2) 


77 (1) 


46(4) 


56(3) 


34(5) 
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^ing a councillor affected work relations w'ere asked whether this was for the 
better o^r the worse. Sixteen per cent said ‘ for the better 8 % ‘ for the worse ’ 
and 7“' ‘ a mixture of the two County and rural district councillors less often 
than other types of councillor said work relations had been affected for the 
worse. The most frequent ways in which work relations were affected for the 
tetter were that informants felt they were more respected by colleagues and that 
their circle was e.xtended. 



Typical comments illustrating this kind of answer were: 

I have rather more prestige— the managers of my firm respect me, too.’ 
Becoming a counciUor affected recognition in my company— I was promoted 

soon rittf^ru'.Trnc ^ 



The most frequent ways in which work relations were affected for the worse 
more difficuirThus “ offended, or work relations were made 



You need a lot of time off— this affects one’s coUeagues and they tend to 
uew you as a bit of a nuisance— especially your immediate superiors.’ 



I have to meet 250 people per week— they often ask 
1 can 1 1 lose business because they don’t buy through 



me to help, and when 
me any more.’ 



Table 4.16 

‘ Has being a cooncillor affected your relations with people involved i 
your daily occupation? ’—by council type 



RdatKKBs not affected . . 
Reiatiofs affected: 

For the better . . 

For the worse . . 

A mixture of better and 
worse. - 

Total . . 
(Numbers) 


All 

councils 


Counties 


1 

County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


69 

16 

8 

7 


68 

17 

6 

9 


% 

57 

16 

15 

12 


% 

67 

23 

5 

5 


% 

67 

17 

10 

6 


% 

77 

15 

3 

5 


100 

(1,048) 


100 

(119) 


100 
a 12) 


100 

(42) 


100 

(423) 


100 

(352) 


ari m'SSS' ‘he council or did no 


answer th 


e question 



often have relations affected for the better a?dX the Uree^"” 
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Table 4.17 



Has being a councillor affected your relations mth people involved 
in your daily occupation? ’-by socio-economic group 







Employers 


Employers 








Total 


& managers 


& managers 








with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates & 
professionals 


with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual 

and 

agricultural 

workers 




% 


% 


0/ 

/o 




/o 


Relations not affected . . 
Relations affected: 


69 


74 


lA 


60 


60 


For the better 
For the worse 


16 

8 


16 

7 


12 


20 


19 


Mixture of better and 












worse 


7 


3 


8 


8 


11 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1,048) 


100 

(157) 


100 

(406) 


100 

(228) i 


100 

(181) 



(187 mfoirnarits who had not worked while on the council or did not answer the ouestton 

S'eSoyS.)- ™ we^rinTesiduarca'SS 



Table 4.18 brings together the proportions of those reporting an adverse 
effect of council work on private life and occupation, by council type. It will be 
seen that county borough councillors are highest on both counts, and rural 
district and metropolitan borough councillors the two lowest. Thus the coun- 
cillors who spend most time in their public duties report the most adverse 
effects on private life and occupation. 



Table 4.18 

Effect of council work on private life and occupation— 
by council type 













Municipal 






All 






Metro- 


boroughs 








County 


politan 


& urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




% 


% 


0/ 


0/ 


0- 


0/ 


Private life suffered or 








/o 




0 


suffered in some ways . . 
Relations with people in 


34 


40(2) 


49(1) 


33(4) 


39(3) 


21(5) 


occupation affected for 
worse or in some ways 
for worse 


15 


15(3) 


27(1) 


10(4) 


16(2) 


8(5) 


Average monthly time 














spent on ail council work 
(in hrs.) 


52 


68(2) 


77(1) 


46(4) 


56(3) 


34(5) 
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Connca -Hork in relation to occupation — Summary 

In order to try to sum up the relation of occupation to council work, we 
may bring together the replies of various types of councillor to the three relevant 
questions. The analysis by council type (Table 4.19) shows that county borough 
councillors are relatively more satisfied with their council work than other 
types. Rural district councillors seem to be least satisfied with council work, 
although it may be that serving on a rural council does not make such an 
impact on the pattern of life except in regard to the use of potential abilities. 

Table 4.20 gives the analysis by age. The middle-aged group emerges as the 
most satisfied with council work in relation to occupation, but the differences 
between the age indexes are small, partly because use of potential abilities in 
council work steadily increases with age. Informants who had not worked while 
on the council were asked only the question on use of abihties. 

A clearer trend is seen in the analysis by socio-economic group (Table 4.21). 
The index rises sharply from the large employers and professionals to the 
manual and agricultural workers. The biggest differences in use of potential 
abilities are between the large employers, managers and professionals and all 
other groups. The biggest differences in the two council work-occupation 
comparison questions are between the employers, managers, professionals and 
farmers on the one hand, and the non-manual and manual workers on the other. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the type of relationship between council 
work and occupation may generally be supplementary in the case of employers, 
etc., and compensatory in the case of non-manual and manual workers. The 
compensatory function of council work appears to be the stronger motive for 
undertaking council work and for putting much time into it. The non-manual 
and manual worker councillors have been shown to spend more time on council 
work than those in other types of occupation, and the older councillors more 
bme than the younger (Chapter III). Those who are likely to give the most 
devoted service to the council are the middle-aged non-manual and manual 
workers. 



Table 4.19 

Factors in satisfaction with council work (in relation to occupation) — 
by council type 







County 


Metro- 


Municipal 

borou^s 






Counties 


politan 


& urban 






boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Being councillor has given opportunity 
of using potential abilities 
Being councillor has affected social 


% 

70(3) 


% 

80(1) 


% 

63(5) 


% 

69(4) 


% 

72(2) 


relatioiis at woric for the better . . 
Counal work more satisfying than 


26(3) 


28(1=) 


28(1-) 


23(4) 


20(5) 


occupation . - 


38(3) 


58(1) 


40(2) 


32(4) 


15(5) 


Index of satisfaction -with council 












WOTk (in relation to occupation) . . 


134(2) 


166(1) 


131 (3) 


124(4) 


107 (5) 
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Table 4.20 

Factors in satisfaction witb council work (in relation to occupation)- 
by age 





Total 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


Being councillor has given oppor- 


% 


% 


% 


% 


tunity of using potential abilities 
Being councillor has affected social 


71 


65(3) 


71(2) 


76 (1) 


relations at work for the better 
Council work more satisfying than 


23 


20(3) 


24(2) 


25(1) 


occupation 


30 


27(2) 


32(1) 


; 22 (3) 


Index of satisfaction with council 










work (in relation to occupation) 


124 


m (3) 


127 (1) 


1 123 (2) 



Table 4.21 

Factors in satisfaction with conndl work (in relation to occupation)— 
by socio-economic group 







Employers 


Employers 








Total 


& managers 


& managers 








with 25 or 


with under 


Non-manual 








more sub- 


25 sub- 


and own 








ordinates & 


ordinates & 


accoimt non- 








professiomls 


farmers 


professionals 


workeis 


Being councillor has 


% 


% 


% 


% 


/o 


given opportunity of 
using potential abilities 
Being councillor has 


71 


52(4) 


70(3) 


75(2) 


82(1) 


affected social relations 
at work for the better 


23 


19(4) 


20(3) 


28(2) 


30(1) 


Council work more satis- 




fying than occupation 


30 


13(3-) 


13(3-) 


45(2) 


64(1) 


Index of satisfaction with 












council work (in rela- 
tion to occupation) . . 


124 


84(4) 


103 (3) 


148(2) 


176 (1) 



Part 2: limitations on council powers 

Amongst the many possible sources of dissatisfaction and frustration with 
council work are statutory hmitations on the activities of councils. All inform- 
ants were asked a series of questions the purpose of which was to provide some 
measure of feeling on this theme. 

It is perhaps most interesting first to compare the responses to the three 
main questions asked. 
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\ 

Does jwir CcKmci'l 
make fa!! ose of its 
power and airtbority 7 



■\’es 78 

No 15 

Y<s in some cases, 
no in others 5 

Don’t know, 
not answered 2 

Total 100 



(Numbers) (1,235) 



Does your Council 
need more powers of 
any sort than It now has ? 



% 

No 53 

Ves 43 



Don’t know, 
not answered 4 

100 

0,235) 



3 

Does Central Government 
put any unnecessary 
limitations on your Council ? 



0 / 

No 53 

Yes 44 



Don’t know, 
not answered 3 

100 

(1,235) 



The first question emphasises the use of existing powers and a big majority 
of councillors thought that their councils did use them to the full. Only in the 
case of the former metropolitan borough councils did a substantial majority 
(37“o) think that full use was not made of existing powers (Table 4.22). 

The second question asked if new, additional, powers were needed and on this 
point many more councillors showed that they were dissatisfied with the existing 
situation. Once again dissatisfaction was highest amongst the metropolitan 
borough councillors, of whom 54% said more powers were needed, compared 
with 36% in rural districts and 33% in the county councils. 



Table 4.22 

* Does your council make full use of its power and authority ? ’ 

by council type 



All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Full use made . . . . 78 

No, full use not made .. 15 

Yes in some cas«, no in 

others 5 

Don’t know . . . . 2 


80 

14 

3 

3 


77 

16 

5 

2 


57 

37 

4 

2 


/o 

74 

17 

7 

2 


% 

83 

10 

4 

3 


Total .. .. 100 

(Numbers) . . (1,235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 
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Table 4.23 

* Does your councU need more powers of any sort than it now has? ’ — 
by conncil type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urten 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




o/ 


0/ 


0/ 




0 - 






,0 


,o 










Yes 


43 


33 


45 


54 


50 


36 


No 


53 


61 


50 


39 


48 


60 


Don’t know 


3 


5 


4 


7 


1 


4 


Not answered 


1 


1 


1 


— 


1 




Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Table 4.24 

* Does central Goveniment pot any mmecessary limitations 
on the freedom of your cooncil? * “ 
by cotmcii type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




0/ 


, 


> 


O' 


o/ 


04 




• ® 


40 


/o 


o 


40 


/o 


Yes 


44 


55 


55 


48 


43 


35 


No 


53 


40 


43 


46 


55 


59 


Don’t know 


3 


4 


1 


4 


2 


6 


Not answered 


— 


1 


1 


2 


— 


— 


Total . . 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



The third question examined another aspect of the same issue. The pattern 
of answers is the same as that given to the second question. A large minority 
of councillors thought that central government was unnecessarily restrictive and 
on this question it was councillors in counties and county boroughs who were 
somewhat more inclined to feel the need for greater freedom (Table 4.24). 
It is these two types of authority, of course, who have most frequent direct 
contact with central government. The tendency for authorities to focus their 
grievances on those with whom they do most business is illustrated further in 
the following table: 
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Does County Cotacii Does Central Government 

pet any imiwcessarj* put any unnecessary 

Umltations on the freedom limitations on the freedom 

of yow CouadI ? of your Conncil ? 



Metropolitan and 
Municipal boroughs and 
Rural districts only 



■i'es 


53 


No 


43 


Don't know. 




not answered 


4 


Total 


100 


(Numbers; 


(949) 



Metropolitan and 
Municipal boroughs and 
Rural districts 



% 



Yes 


40 


No 


56 


Don’t know, 




not answered 


4 




100 




(949) 



County councils 
and 

County boroughs 



Yes 


55 


No 


41 


Don’t know, 




not answered 


4 




100 




(286) 



The small authorities feel the same about the counties as the county and county 
borough councils do about the central government. 

These three questions were designed to enable councillors to express general- 
ised attitudes. During the course of the interview councillors were asked whether 
there was ‘ any one problem which you think will require a great deal of 
attention by the council in the next year or so ’. Councillors, of course, indicated 
a range of problems. However, no matter what problem was chosen very 
much the same proportion of those councillors who mentioned it thought fuU 
use was made of existing powers, or that more powers were needed or that the 
central government was too restrictive. The answers to these questions, then, 
represent a summary of councillors’ feelings about the powers of their own 
authorities. The situation was rather different when we asked councillors to 
explain, concretely, in what ways the present situation was thought to be 
unsatisfactory in their area. 

The reasons given by councillors to explain failure to use existing powers 
fully fall into two main groups. Lethargy or fear of putting up the rates or 
acting against property owners amount to over half of aU the reasons. This 
probably represents the views of about 8 or 9% of all councillors. A third of 
those councillors thinking that fuU use was not made of aU powers were upset 
by the failure to provide for cultural and leisure activities. This proportion 
amounts, however, to only about 6% of all councillors. 

About half of all the purposes for which it was suggested that more powers 
were needed related to housing and other building works. These were the views 
of just o\er 20/^ of all councillors in the sample. The proportion giving this 
reply was highest in the rural districts and lowest amongst county councillors. 
The numbers of metropolitan borough councillors involved are low but the 
mdication is tlmt feeling ran fairly high among them on the need for more 
power for housing. Second amongst the purposes for which more powers were 
^ed was improvements in the roads system and foUowing this education. 
Thirty-three per cent of county councillors who felt that more powers were 
needed specified education, but it must be remembered that this amounts only 
to 11 of aU county counciUors. Nearly a quarter of aU councillors who felt 
that more powers were needed gave rather general answers when they were 
asked to say for what purpose the powers were needed. 
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When councillors were asked to say what were die unnecessary liinitations 
put on them by the central government the answers were, as is to be expected, 
clearly related to the fields for which they have formal authority. There were 
marked differences between councillors from different types of authority. Thus 
the limitations on the freedom of councillors to do as they wished on financial 
and rating matters were mentioned by the largest group of complainants (1 1 % 
of all councillors). But more county councillors feel strongly on this point than 
rural district counciUors. On the other hand while 9 % of all coundilors thought 
that limitations on the freedom of councillors to deal with their housing 
problems were irksome, more rural district councillors mentioned housing 
(12%) than county counciUors (2%). Similarly, a much higher proportion of 
county councillors mentioned education than any other type of councillor. 

The major ‘ unnecessary ’ limitation which the smaller authorities thought 
the county councils put on their freedom related to town and country planning 
controls. Nearly two-thirds of all complaints about county councils (40% of 
aU rural district and over 30% of all municipal borough and urban district 
councillors) were on this theme. 

The views of different groups of councillors on power and its limitations 

WhUst councillors in different types of authority thus pointed out the way in 
which limitations of their powers affected their local activities, it is possible to 
detect differences in the attitudes of the ‘ activists ’ in all councils compared 
wth others. We can distinguish between those councillors who feel that 
‘ enough is being done to help people and improve things ’ and those who feel 
that ‘ more should be done ’ (Table 4.25). Amongst the latter group 27 % 
thought that full use was not being made of existing powers. While this is higher 
than the average it still means that amongst even those ‘ activist ’ councillors 
62% thought that full use was being made of existing powers. Amongst this 
group who thought more should be done for people, 51 % thought their councils 
needed more powers. But 38% of those who thought' that enough was being 
done for people at present also thought that their couucds needed more powers. 



Table 4.25 

* Does yoor cocmcil make fodi ose of its power and antfaoritj ? ’ 

by * Is enongh being done by coancO to help people and improve thing, in the area ? * 







Whether council does enough 




Total 


Enough is 
being done 


More should 
be done 


Enough in some 
ways more should 
be done in others 




y. 


/o 


% 


“/ 

/o 


Full use made 


78 


S9 


62 




No, full use not made . . 


15 


6 


27 


21 


Yes in some cases, no in others 


5 


3 


7 




Don’t know 


2 


2 


4 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


<Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(666) 


(414) 


(136) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 19 informants who did not state whether enough is being done 
by council in area.) * 
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It might be expected that there would be differences between the party in 
power and the opposition, but the views of members of both sides of the council 
on the use of present powers or the need for more powers were very much the 
same. There were differences, however, between the views of aldermen, those 
councillors who had won an opposed election and those who had been returned 
unopposed (Tables 4.26-27). The unopposed group were less likely than the 
others to feel that their councils needed more power or more freedom. Aldermen 
had mixed feelings. Whereas they believed by a very large majority that their 
councils made full use of existing powers, they also felt rather more strongly 
than the other groups that the central government limited the freedom of their 
councils ■ unnecessarily ’. 



Table 4.26 

* Does your ccnmcil need more powers of any sort than it now has ? * — 
by status on council 





Total 


Councillor 

unopposed 


Councillor 

opposed 


Alderman 














/o 


.0 




/o 


Yes 


43 


33 


49 


40 


No 


53 


64 


47 


55 


Don’t know 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Not answered . . 


1 


— 


1 


3 


Total . . 


100 


300 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


^ (1,235) 


(450) 


(620) 


(127) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 38 informants who did not give their status on council.) 



Table 4.27 

* Does the central government put any unnecessary limitations 
on the freedom of council ? ’ — by status on council 





Total 


Councillor 

unopposed 


Councillor 

opposed 


Alderman 




V 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


44 


38 


45 


54 


No 


53 


56 


52 


45 


Don’t know 


3 


6 


2 




Not answered . . 


— 


— 


1 


1 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(450) 


(620) 


(127) 



(The total of 3,235 includes 38 informants who did not give their status on council.) 



Councillors’ opinions on the powers of local authorities were related to their 
own range of social contacts. The more organisations they belonged to the 
more likely they were to feel that full use was not made of existing powers, that 
additional powers were needed or that the central government limited the 
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freedom of councils unnecessarily (Table 4.28). Perhaps the wider the coun- 
cillor's social contacts are, the more aware he becomes of the problems and 
needs of his area, or the more subject he becomes to the pressures of existing 
groups for further action. 



Table 4.28 

Attitudes to limitatloDS — 

by total member^p of organisations of various kinds 





Total 


Number of memberships 




0-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10 or more 






% 




/a 


/p 




% 


Council does not make full use 












of its power and authority . . 


15 


11 




13 


16 




23 


Council needs more power 
Central government puts un- 


43 


38 




41 


40 




57 


necessary limitations on free- 
dom of council 


44 


38 




42 


42 




47 



There were no great differences between the various age groups on the powers 
of councils. Perhaps the younger councillors were somewhat more likely than 
the older to feel that full use was not made of existing pow'ers. 



Table 4.29 

Attitudes to Umitatioos — by sodo-economlc group 





Total 


Employers 
& managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates & 
professionals 


Employers 
& managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates & 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual 

and 

agricultural 

workers 




o/ 


0 • 


O' 


o • 
















Council does not make 
full use of its power 
and authoritv 


15 


15 


13 




13 


Council needs more 
power 


43 


43 


36 


54 


53 


Central government puts 
unnecessary limitations 
on freedom of council 


44 


36 


38 


53 


52 



The two groups of employers and managers were less likely than the other 
two groups to feel that more powers were ne^ed or that unnecessary restrictions 
were imposed (Table 4.29). There were no such clear cut differences between 
the different types of authority. The fact that counties and county boroughs 
are closer to the central authorities affects their views on the restrictions imposed 
by the centre. But on the other issues the county and rural district councillors 
were less likely than the urban authorities to believe that more powers were 
needed or that insufficient use was made of existing powers (Table 4.30). 
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Table 4.30 

Attitudes to Umitatious — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Council does not make full 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7o 


% 


use of its power and 














authority 


15 


14(4) 


16(3) 


37 (1) 


17(2) 


10(5) 


Council needs more power 


43 


33(5) 


45(3) 


34(1) 


50(2) 


36(4) 


Central government puts 
uiHKcessary limitations 








on freedom of council . • 


44 


55 (I =) 


55 (1 =) 


48(3) 


43 (4) 


35(5) 



It seems that attitudes to the issues discussed in this section do not relate in 
such a clear cut way to educational levels or age as to the feeling for action of 
councillors; whether or not they can be classified as activists, and whether or 
not they have many contacts with other organisations. Whilst attitudes are 
affected by the legal situation or responsibilities of the different types of council, 
the level of feeling is more likely to relate to the proportion of activists on the 
council. There does, however, seem to be a difference between the attitudes of 
the two groups of employers and managers compared with the two groups of 
non-manual and manual workers. 
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PART I 

Satisfactions and frustrations of Council work 

1 . Nearly two-thirds of the items which give councillors satisfaction are connect- 
ed with particular council activities, and of these housing and old people’s 
welfare are most prominent. 

2. Frustrations arose mainly out of the way the machinery of local government 
worked, and in particular over relations with central government or county 
council and delays of various kinds. Relatively few particular council activities 
were named as sources of frustration. Party politics was mentioned as a source 
of frustration by only 8 % of informants, although in county and metropolitan 
boroughs the figure was slightly higher. 

3. If we divide satisfactions into two broad groups: those concerned with 
concrete activities or the problems of individuals and those concerned with 
broad policy or general administrative efficiency, we find some indications of 
differences between different types of council. Councillors on counties and 
smaller urban authorities were somewhat more likely to find satisfactions of the 
‘ policy-impersonal ’ typ whilst the metropolitan borough and rural district 
councillors were more likely to express satisfaction of the ‘ concrete activity- 
people ’ type. County borough councillors had a midway position which 
may indicate that they found a broader range of satisfactions than other 
councillors. 

4. What is the effect of council work on councillors’ private lives ? Two-thirds 
of our informants said that council work had either made no difference to or 
had helped their private life. A quarter said that their private life had suffered, 
and this figure rose to 39 % among county borough councillors, who spend most 
time on their public duties. An above average proportion of manual worker 
councillors said that their private life had suffer^, as did younger councillors. 

5. Nearly three-quarters of informants said that being a councillor had given 
them the opportunity of using potential abilities, and the figure rose to 80% 
in the county boroughs. Manual workers had the highest proportion saying 
this, particularly in relation to public speaking, self-expression, and widening 
outlook and knowledge. 

6. How do councillors see council work in relation to their occupations? About 
a third of epiployed informants found council work more satisfying than 
their occupation, a third vice versa, and a third enjoyed both. In county boroughs 
council work was found more satisfying by 58 %. The age group with the highest 
proportion preferring council work was the 45-64. Nearly two-thirds of manual 
workers preferred council work, but only 13% of employers, managers, pro- 
fessionals and farmers. It is suggested that young councillors in interesting and 
progressive jobs may see council work as a kind of supplement in their lives, 
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middle-aged councillors in more routine and undemanding jobs may see it as 
compensation, and retired councillors may see it as a substitute. The elementary- 
educated council members, and especially the aldermen, have higher proportions 
preferring council work to occupation. 

7. Over two-thirds of working councillors said that relations involved with 
people in their daily occupation had not been alfected by their council activities. 
Sixteen per cent said that relations had been affected for the better, and 8 % for 
the worse. Both these figures were higher for county borough, and for non- 
manual and manual councillors. 

8. An index of satisfaction with council work in relation to occupation shows 
that county borough councillors are most satisfied and rural district councillors 
least. By a small margin the middle-aged group are the most satisfied. The 
large employers and professionals are substantially less satisfied than the 
manual workers. 



PART II 

limitations of powers 

9. Do councillors feel frustrated because of statutory or practical limitations 
on the powers of their authorities? Most councillors feel that their councils 
are now making full use of their powersand authority. 43 %, however, feel that 
more powers are needed and about the same proportion feel that the central 
government puts unnecessary limitations on councils. 

10. The limitations which irked councillors varied according to the type of 
authority. Thus whilst 9% of all councillors thought there were unnecessary 
limitations on their powers to deal with housing problems, 12 % of rural district 
councillors mentioned this and only 2% of county councillors. Many more 
county councillors, however, grumbled about limitations on their ability to deal 
with educational problems than councillors in any other type of authority. 
Nearly two-thirds of all complaints made about county councils by urban and 
rural district councillors related to planning controls. 

11. Councillors’ attitudes towards such restrictions depended very much on 
whether they were ‘ activists ’ ; whether they felt that councils should do more. 
They also related to the number of connections councillors had with other 
organisations. These factors very much influenced the level of feeling for more 
freedom and more powers for councils. 

12. Those councillors who were employers and managers in both small and large 
concerns, professionals and farmers were less likely than the other two groups, 
mainly manual and non-manual workers, to feel that more power was needed. 
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Attitudes towards some possible changes in work and procedures 

The report so far has examined some aspects of the present work of councils 
and recorded how councillors feel about them. At present, when the possible 
reorganisation of local government is so much discussed, alternative methods 
of procedure are being canvassed for almost every part of council work. Some 
of these proposals involve radical change, and opinion on them will develop 
only as experience of their working accumulates. In the introduction we have 
described the way this survey was devised and the selection of topics for investi- 
gation. It is only necessary to say here that we have not asked councillors 
about possible major reorganisations of their work. Rather we have studied 
their current experience and reactions to it in the belief that any changes which 
are made will work better to the extent that experience of the present system 
is taken into account: and that the opinions of the present-day councillors 
on their current experience are relevant to decisions on what changes are desir- 
able. Aside from major reorganisation, there are many, more limited, issues 
which affect the recruitment and work of councillors and which relate very 
closely to current experience. Opinion on some of these issues is described below. 



Do Councils do enough now? 

How adequate do councillors feel are their present efforts ? We have already 
shown that many councillors feel that they personally are not able to ‘ spend as 
much time on all aspects of council work as they think is necessary ’ and that 
because of this some such aspects do not get enough attention. But these feelings 
of personal ineffectiveness on particular subjects accompany the conviction that 
their councils have done a great deal in the same fields. We asked all councillors : 

‘ Is enough being done by the council to help people and improve things ? ’ 
While a majority of all councillors thought that enough was being done, 45% 
said that more needed to be done. The feeling for more action was strongest in 
the county boroughs and the former metropolitan boroughs (Table 5.1). 

The younger councillors were more likely than older ones to feel that ‘ more 
should be done ’ and, as perhaps is to be expected, more members of the main 
opposition group than of tlje majority group in council. We have shown else- 
where that those councillors who feel that they cannot find enough time to do 
justice to all aspects of council work in fact spend more time on it than those who 
are more satisfied with their efforts. It is consistent with this to find as well that 
those who do not feel that they can now find enough time are more likely than 
other councillors to feel that ‘ more should be done ’ by councils. 

This is the reaction of the ‘ activists ’ among councillors in all types of 
authority and the feeling for more action in particular types of council is not 
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directly related to the average tirae spent by all councillors in that type. While 
county borough councillors, who spend most time on their public activities, are 
also rnore likely than others to feel that even more should be done, county 
councillors are much less likely to feel this and the metropolitan borough council- 
lors who spent least time were nearly as keen as the county borough councillors 
to do more. 



Table 5.1 

‘ Is enough being done by council to hdp people and improre things in this area or should more be done? ’ 

— by council type 



Emxi^ 

Mwe 

EiKMjgh ia some ways more 
should be done in others 
Don't know 

Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) 


All 

(XJUQCils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

54 

34 

11 

1 


% 

53 

32 

13 

I 

1 


% 

37 

46 

17 


% 

39 

52 

9 


% 

48 

37 

12 

1 

2 


% 

67 

24 

8 

1 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

034) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(4S3) 


100 

(420) 


Average monthly time spent on 
all council work (in hrsj 


52 


6S(2) 


77(1) 


46(4) 


56(3) 


34(5) 



_ All councillors were asked if they could mention ‘ any one particular problem ’ 
in their areas which they thought might require a great deal of attention in the 
near future. Taking all councillors together planning and housing were most 
Irequently mentioned as areas needing attention (Table 5.2). Very few councillors 
menbonrf loc^ government reorganisation in answer to this question, but it 
may be that this is considered to be a problem having a wider bearing than that 
of any particular council. 



The problems mentioned in reply to this question varied very much from one 
type of council to another. Education was much more prominent amongst the 
answers ®ven by county councillors, and housingW slum clearance were the 
outstanding problems m the minds of metropolitan borough councillors. It is 
of interest that a s^er proportion of metropolitan borough counciUors than 
othem gave pronunMce to planning and development. Amongst the rural 
distnct councillors basic improvements, such as those connected with the 
sewerap or water supply, t^e a leading place alongside housing and develop- 
ment A substantial proportion of counciUors did not feel able to select any one 
problem, or drew attention to a very wide variety of misceUaneous problems. 
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Table 5.2 

‘ Is there any particular problem whidi you think will require a great deal of attention by the counci 
in the next year or so? * — by council type 





All 

coundls 


Counties 


County 

borou^is 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 










o ■- 




















Town planning/development . . 


22 


11 


19 


9 


26 


22 


Housing,''slum dearance 


21 


7 


26 


65 


20 


22 


Traffic schemes/road improve- 
ments 


13 


23 


23 


2 


14 


5 


Public utilities 


11 


1 


2 


— 


7 


23 


Education/further education . . 


5 


22 


13 


— 


2 


— 


Establishment of new industry . . 


4 


5 


1 


— 


5 


4 


Boundary revision problems 


3 


3 


3 


— 


4 


1 


Amenities 


2 


1 




— 


4 


1 


Local government reorganisation 


7 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Old people’s welfare 


2 


3 


3 


4 


1 


3 


Other answers/don’t know 


15 


20 


7 


18 


14 


16 


Not answered 


— 


1 


_ 


— 


1 


~ 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(132) 


(134) 


(46) 


(4S3) 


(420) 



The following table shows that there were some differences between the age 
groups on this question. 



Table 5.3 

* Is there any particular problem which you think will require a great deal of attention by the counci 
in the next year or so? ’ — by age 



Amenities, town planning/development . . 
Housing, slum dearance, public utilities .. 

Traffic scheme^rood improvements/old people’s 

welfare 

Local government reorganisation/boundary re- 
vision problems 



^ Total 


.Age 


Under 

45 


45-&4 


65 

and over 


1 0/ 


0/ 


0/ 


o- 


1 24 


3f 


23 


21 


; 32 


27 


42 


31 


! 


11 


13 


21 


i ^ 


8 


3 


6 



How could more time be found? 

If more is to be done by councillors either more time must be found or more 
must be done in the present time. We asked councillors which of these alternatives 
seemed to offer the best prospects, 
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Table 5.4 

‘ How could more time be found for council work ? ’ — 
by council type 













Municipal 






Ail 






Metro- 


boroughs 








County 


politan 


& urban 






councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


By changing procedures 


/b 

20 


\9 


% 

29 


% 

24 


% 

25 


% 


B> increasing total time 


71 


71 


63 


67 


67 




More time not needed . . 


1 




2 






1 


Don’t know 


7 


9 


4 


9 




Not answered 


1 


1 


2 




2 


i 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ion 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



A large majority of councillors thought that more time would be needed and 
in all types of council under 30%, felt that time could be found by changing 
existing procedures. It is interesting to note that it is in those types of council 
with the strongest feeling that more effort is needed that we find more councillors 
belies ing that the extra time could be found by changing existing procedures. 









County 


Metro- 


Municipal 

boroughs 






Total 


Counties 


politan 


& urban 






boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


More should be done 
Time can be found by 


45 


% 

45 


% 

63 


% 

61 


% 

49 


% 

32 


changing procedures .. 


20 


19 


29 


24 


26 


10 



The younger councillors and those with further education were more likely 
rimn others to believe that time could be found by changing present procedures. 
The employers and managers in the larger businesses and professionals as well 
as the non-manual non-professional workers were more likely than others to 
believe in the possibility of changing existing procedures. 

■ft- e went on to explore in two different ways just what changes in procedure 
councillors thought most likely to yield the needed extra time. Firstly, we asked 
those (20 % of all counciUors only) who thought time could be found by changing 
procedures in what way they thought procedures could be changed; and, 
secondly, we put to all councillors three of the methods of saving councillors’ 
time which have been suggested frequently in the current reorganisation debate. 
When we asked the minority in what way they thought procedures could be 
changed their answers showed that they were thinking mainly of changes in the 
organisation and work of committees. Over half of the answers referred to 
^ altenng eiasting committee structure ’ or ‘ reducing the size of committees’ 
changing the times ’ of committees. Such responses came from about 10% of 
au councillors. They may be called the unprompted proposals for changes in 
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the committee system. Much smaller proportions spoke of the ' delegation of 
authority to officials ’ or ‘ streamlining office routine Together such responses 
came from perhaps 4 or 5 of all councillors. A very small group, perhaps less 
than 2% of all councillors, talked of 'eliminating irrelevant speeches’ or 
questions. 

The more direct questions produced a rather different picture. It will be 
seen that rather more councillors accept the possibility of procedural changes 
when they are directly asked about them. 

Table 5.5 shows that on some proposals over 40“,^ of councillors on some 
types of council gave a positive reponse. In the county boroughs and metro- 
politan boroughs about a quarter of all councillors felt that more time could 
be found ' by spending less time on party debate ’. It is these councils which 
perhaps more than any other are organised on party political lines. In rural 
districts where a very large proportion of all councillors were returned un- 
opposed only a tiny proportion of councillors agreed with this proposition. 
Because of the weight of county and rural district councillors in the total, only 
a small minority of ail councillors say that time could be made available by 
reducing party debate. 

More than twice as many thought that more time could be found ' if each 
councillor sat on fewer committees ’. The metropolitan borough councillors 
were more likely to say this. They actually sat on fewer committees than any 
other councillors except those in rural districts. When answering the question, 
of course, they knew that their existing borough organisation was about to 
disappear and that something much closer to an all-purpose county borough 
would take its place. It is likely that these responses were made in anticipation of 
this change. But even apart from them nearly a third of all other councillors, 
except the rural district councillors, felt that reducing the number of committees 
was a feasible method of providing more time for council activities. 

The largest proportion of positive response (one-third of all councillors) 
was made to the proposition that time could be found by leaving more detailed 
work to officials. Forty-three per cent agreed to this amongst councillors 
in county boroughs and municipal boroughs and urban districts. It is interesting 
that on this issue relatively fewer of the metropolitan district councillors than 
councillors in the other urban authorities agreed with the proposition. 



Table 5.5 

' Could more time be found without seriously harming the council’s wort in any of the following ways ? ’ 
— by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^ 


Metro- 

politan 

.boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 






0 


O' 


o • 




0.- 
















More time could be found by: 














Spending less time on party debate 


13 


11 


24 


28 


17 


3 


If each councillor sat on fewer 














committees 


27 


31 


32 


39 


31 


19 


Leaving more detailed work to 














officials . . 


33 


24 


43 


26 


43 


22 
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These responses to direct questions show that there was a much greater 
willingness to consider change in the way councils organise their business 
than appeared when councillors were asked to reply to a general proposition on 
the possibility of change. That is to say, whilst the overall sentiment was 
conservative and heavily against change, on concrete proposals for particular 
changes there was a much greater positive response. And it should be remember- 
ed that where, as amongst younger councillors or in the county boroughs 
the feeling for councils to ‘ do more to help people and improve things ’ was 
Strongest there the willingness to consider changes in procedure was greatest. 
h.Kpenence shows that on many changes in governmental procedures in Britain 
opinion has changed after they have come about. The present level of feelin» 
on the Issues e.xamined, then, cannot be regarded as predicting what the attitude 
on sucn matters will be after changes have been made. 



Payment for Council work 

All councillors were asked a series of questions related to possible changes 
m the present system of payments for time or expenses. Table 5.6 shows the 
present position. Very' few councillors now claim for stationery or telephone 
expenses or loss of pay. Nearly a quarter of county borough councillors 
however, now claim ‘ always ’ or ‘ sometimes ’ for loss of pay. Rather more 
councillors claim now for subsistence, and in the county boroughs and countv 
co^ils substantial proportions always claim for subsistence^ As might be 
exited a much higher proportion of county councillors are now claiming 
Ire the journeys involved in attending council meetings 

are obviously much more time-consuming and expensive than those involve^d 

but 40% of county borough councfflors 
abo aiwavs claim for travelling expenses. 

Table 5.6 

‘Do you claim for pa>-ment for the following items? 

by council type 



Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

7 


% 

9 


% 

1 


7 


6 


1 


15 


16 


7 


11 


16 


7 


13 


18 


24 


28 


27 


9 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Ail 

councils 



Claim fw: 

Loss of pa.y always 
Loss of pay SOTDCiimes 
Sui^jstence always 
Subsisttticc scHTctinKs . . 

T ravelling expenses always 
Travelling expenses som«imes 
StatioiKrv’, tdepbone always 
Stationerv’, telepbof» sometimes 

(Numbers) . . 



7 

4 

19 

13 

29 

18 

2 

I 



•• ;(1>235) 



! County 

Counties | boroughs 



9 

2 

43 

16 

72 



(152) 



19 

5 
42 
17 
40 
19 

6 
5 



(134) 
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the present allowances are adequate tc. 

between the amount of approval given by different differences 

about 25 % of all councillors think that aUowaMes^oMmr 
creased and another 5% believe that thevarpnr.f loss of pay should be in- 

50% of county borough councillors wLld likl^nel^them*^”^ would like to be, 
much higher proportion than amongst other councillor? 
county borough councillors who are more likelv thin 
subsistence allowances should be increased ^ others to think that 
In connection with aUowances for stationerv »nH c 
numbers of counciUors now beUeve that they m not 
be eligible. The proportion taking this attitude rose to 37 V 
borough councillors. It is necessary to add the two linl^^l'” ^^^Pfl'tan 
and ‘ not now eligible but shouldbe ’ togetht ube Ml ’ 

who want changes from the present situation Orer 

councillors would like to see changes in their r,rp=n borough 

allowances for stationery and telephones. ^ situation regarding 



Table 5.7 



(a)‘ Would you say allowances for loss of pay are adeipiate? 
by council type 



Adequate . . 

Should be increased 

Not now eligible — but should be 

Not answered 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^ 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

59 

25 

5 

11 


% 

44 

28 

5 

23 


% 

39 

45 

5 

11 


54 

30 


/« 

58 

27 

5 

10 


72 

14 

6 

8 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



(b) ‘ Would you say allowances for subsistence are adequate? ’ 



Adequate . . 

Should be increased 

Not now eligible— but should be 

Not answered 


0/ 

/o 

68 

20 

4 

8 


0/ 

/o 

59 

27 

3 

11 


0/ 

/o 

48 

44 

2 

6 


O' 

20 

50 

37 

7 

6 


% 

71 

19 

3 

7 


.o 

77 

10 

6 

7 


Total 


100 


^ 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



(c) ‘ Would you say allowances for traTelling expenses are adequate? ’ 



Adequate . . 

Should be increased 

Not now eligible— but should be 

Not answered 


% 

79 

12 

3 

6 


% 

68 

20 

1 

11 


% 

70 

19 

4 

7 


% 

70 

17 

7 

6 


% 

1 

8 


o/ 

/o 

85 

8 

4 

3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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(d) * Would yoQ say allowances for stationery, telephone are adequate? ’ 



Adequate 

Should be increased 

Not now eligible — but should be 

Not answered 


All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^s 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


O' 

& 

6 

15 

15 


Of 

36 

9 

24 

31 


% 

46 

13 

28 

13 


% 

46 

7 

37 

10 


% 

67 

5 

12 

16 


0.' 

-0 

79 

5 

8 

8 


Total 

(Numbers for above 4 tables) 


100 

0,235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



Perhaps the most controversial issue in connection with payment is that 
of payment for being a councillor. Table 5.8 shows how councillors feel about 
this issue. Two-thirds of all councillors do mt think that councillors should 
be paid and there is a clear majority holding this view in all types of councils. 
The proportion thinking councillors should not be paid is highest in the 
municipal boroughs and urban districts and somewhat lower in the counties 
and metropolitan boroughs. There is a division amongst those who think that 
councillors should be paid, 19% thinking that payment should be made to 
all councillors and 14 % to some only. Amongst those thinking that payment 
should be made to some councillors only, about half have in mind payment to 
the Chairmen of Councils or of Committees. Thus while 19% of all informants 
think that all councillors should be paid, about 7 % in addition to this think that 
Council Chairmen or Chairmen of Committees should be paid. A further quarter 
of those thinking that some councillors only should be paid (or between 3-4% of 
all councillors) appeared to think that only those councillors should be paid who 
were ‘ in need of payment ’. 

It is of interest to note that the proportion of councillors thinking that council- 
lors should be paid (33%) is very similar to the proportion of electors thinking 
this (31 %) which is shown in the Electors’ report. 



Table 5.8 

‘ Should councillors be paid? * — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


None should be paid 


% 

66 


% 

58 


% 

65 


% 

59 


% 

70 


% 

65 


Some should be paid ; 


14 


14 


20 


15 


12 


15 


Council or Committee Chairman 


(7) 


(7) 


(13) 


(9) 


(6) 


(8) 


Those in need of payment 


(3) 


(5) 


(2) 


(2) 


(4) 


(4) 

(5) 


Other answers/not answered . . 


(4) 


(4) 


(7) 


(4) 


(3) 


AH should be paid 


19 


26 


13 


24 


16 


20 


Don’t know/not answered 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



(Bracketed percentages add to more than the total of ‘ Some should be paid ’ because some inform- 
ants gave more than one answer.) 
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We asked informants to say why they thought councillors should or should 
not be paid. The largest group of those believing that payment should be made 
to either all or some councillors thought that payment should be a means of 
compensation ‘ for time spent ’ or to ‘ allow more time to be spent ’ (Table 5.9). 
Another major reason for urging payment was ‘ to cover expenses ’. The feeling 
that some compensation for time lost was needed was greatest amongst the 
rural district councillors. It will be remembered that rural district councillors 
themselves spend less time on council work than others. Only about 1 1 % of 
those believing that all councillors or some councillors should be paid thought 
that this would help to attract ‘ good or better qualified people ’ (Table 5.10). 
This amounts to only 3-4 % of the whole sample of councillors. 

For those thinking that councillors should not be paid, the main reasons 
given were the importance of maintaining the voluntary tradition or that 
payment would ‘ attract the wrong kind of person ’. Nearly a half of those 
thinking that councillors should not be paid (or about one-third of all councillors 
in the sample) gave one of these reasons for not paying councillors. These 
sentiments are felt to very much the same degree by most types of councillor. 



Table 5.9 



* Why should councillors be paid? ’ — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


To compensate for time spent/ 
allow more time to be spent . . 


% 


% 




No. 


% 




40 


40 


39 


(10) 


24 


56 


To cover all expenses 


20 


31 


22 


(1) 


20 


16 


To attract those who otherwise 
could not afford it 


15 


22 


7 




10 




It should be a full-time job 


13 


18 


32 


(6) 


10 


6 


To attract good/better qualified 
people 


11 


22 


10 


(1) 


12 


6 


Other answers 


29 


20 


39 


(5) 


27 


31 


Total 


128 


153 


149 




103 


137 


(Numbers believing councillors 
should be paid). . 


(376) 


(43) 


(41) 


(15) 


(147) 


(128) 


Average monthly time spent as a 
councillor (in hrs.) 


52 


68 


77 


46 


56 


34 



(Percentages add up to more than 100 as some informants gave more than one answer.) 
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Table 5.10 

* Why tilionld coanciIl(»‘5 not be paid ? * — 
by conncil type 





All 

coimciis 


Counties 


County 

borou^s 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
borou^ 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Should maintain voluntary 

tradition 

Would attract wrong kind of 

person 

Rates would go up 
Notiflcttsofpaygi\-en .. 

Other answers 


54 

48 

4 

3 

19 


% 

49 

40 

4 

16 


% 

52 

50 

6 

22 


No. 

(15) 

(14) 

(13) 


V 

/o 

54 

66 

4 

17 


% 

56 

31 

12 

1 

19 


Total 

(Numbers believing counciDors 
should not be paid) 


128 

(799) 


109 

(96) 


130 

(88) 


(32) 


141 

(311) 


119 

(272) 



(Percentages add up to more than 100 as some informants gave more than one answer.) 



How much should councillors be paid? 

Those who said all or some coundUors should be paid were asked how much 
the payment should be. Responses were analysed in two ways— the period 
covered by the payment, and the amount. One-third of those thinking that 
pay ment should be made suggested a loss of earnings basis or an unspecified 
period, just under one-third suggested a yearly basis and the remainder gave 
penods varying from an hour to a month. 



Basis of suggested payment for councillors 

per meeting 

per hour 

perweek ’ ' | 

per month 

per year 

OtlKr basis (loss of earnings or not specified) 

Not answered 



% 

14 

5 

6 
1 

30 

33 

11 



(Those thinking payment should be made) 



100 

(413) 



^‘'“ws the distribution of amounts suggested 

^ J'lst over a half 

thought the sum should exceed £250. Colmnn (b) shows the amounts given by 
those suggestmg some other period of paymenl but converted to f 
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basis assuming that six meetings equal one month, two hours each meeting and 
pro rata. These osculations are based on survey findings, with the reservation 
that some of our informants may have had in mind a different yearly equivalent 
of meetings or hours. Column (c) is the result of adding together the last two 
columns, and gives a yearly equivalent of all amounts suggested by our 
informants. 





(a) 


(b) 


(c) 




Amount 


Amount 


Amount 




(those stating 


(those stating 


(those stating 


£ per year 


‘ per year ’ 


periods other 


any period) 


only) 

°/ 


than a year) 
oy 




Up to 50 


/o 

20 


/o 


10 


51-250 


27 


45 


36 


Over 250 


53 


55 


54 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers thinking 
payment should be 
made) 


(124) 


(107) 


(231) 



It must be emphasised that these suggestions for the manner and amount of 
payment come only from those councillors who definitely thought that payments 
to councillors were needed. On this survey they were only one-third' of all 
informants. If we take these questions on payment together it seems clear that 
feeling runs highest on this subject amongst county borough councillors and 
lowest amongst rural district councillors. 



Co-option 

Councillors were asked to express their opinions on co-option. The answers 
to this question are displayed in Table 5.11. It is clear that there are very mixed 
feelings about co-option. Favourable feelings were expressed most frequently 
in the counties white in the municipal boroughs and urban districts and ruri 
districts larger than average proportions were against co-option. For those in 
favour of co-option amongst aU types of councillors the main reason was that 
it made available specialised knowledge and the services of people who other- 
wise would not participate. The main reasons against co-option were that it 
breached the democratic order (Table 5.12). More than half of those against 
co-option made such remarks as ‘ it’s undemocratic ’ or ‘ they have not been 
chosen by the electorate ’. But a substantial proportion of those against co-option 
(roughly 5-6 % of the total sample) thought ‘ co-option tends to be on partisan 
lines Some of those against co-option felt that co-opted members ‘ do not 
have enough knowledge of the underlying problems ’ or could not spare enough 
time for really effective participation in council work. 

Older councillors and those with only elementary or secondary education were 
less likely to express unfavourable attitudes towards co-option than others. 
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Table 5.11 

Attitudes towards co-option— by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rura 

district 






"o 




% 


% 


% 


In favour 


38 


56 


47 


50 


38 


28 


Against 


32 


17 


23 


15 


38 


35 


Mixed feelings 


22 


24 


27 


26 


20 


22 


Don’t know 


6 


2 


2 


7 


2 


14 


Not answered 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1.235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Table 5,12 

Main reastHis against co-option — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^ 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

district 






V 

/o 


% 


No. 


% 


% 


Undemocratic person has not 












been chosen bv electorate 


54 


43 


52 


(4) 


57 


57 


Co-option tends to be on partisan 








lines 


21 


25 


17 


(4) 


24 


17 


Co-opted members don’t have 










knov- ledge of underlying problem 


7 


9 


10 





8 


4 


Co-opted members don’t have 














enough time 


4 


7 


7 


(1) 


5 


2 


Existing council can cope co- 












option unnecessary 


8 


7 


3 


(1) 


5 


16 


Extent of co-option should be 










sev erely limited 


6 


14 


11 


(5) 


1 


4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 


(Numbers against co-option) 


(593) 


(56) 


(60) 


(15) 


(258) 


(204) 



Mayors, chairmen and aldermen 

The issues discussed so far in this chapter are concerned with aspects of the 
efficiency of councils. It is often suggested, however, that the ceremonial 
features of councils are of importance not only because they add to their status 
and public esteem but also because they assist their work. We asked councillors 
to give their opinions on two positions to which status is attached— the Mayor 
and the Alderman. 

Table 5.13 shows how councillors felt about the position of mayor. Two- 
thirds do not believe that the public standing of councils is affected by the 
institution of mayor but over 40 % of county borough and metropolitan borough 
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councillors do. The younger councillors and the managers or employers in 
larger firms and professionals were more likely than others to believe that the 
institution did affect the public standing of councils. Only a tiny proportion of 
all councillors (4 %), however, felt that the position had any effect at all on willing- 
ness to stand for council (Table 5.14). 



Table 5.13 



‘ Does the fact that some authorities have chairmen instead of mayors affect the public standing of such 
councils? ’ — by council type 













Municipal 






All 






Metro- 


boroughs 








County 


politan 


& urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




% 

'll 


% 

20 


/o 

42 


42 


33 


17 


No 


67 


77 


51 


52 


62 


74 


Don’t know 


3 


I 


5 


7 


4 


7 


Not answered 


3 


2 


7 


4 


I 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


0,235) 


(152) 


034) 


(46) 


(4S3) 


(420) 



Table 5.14 

‘ Does the fact that some authorities have chairmen instead of mayors affect the willingness 



of suitable candidates to stand? ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes 


% 

4 


% 

5 


% 

5 


"9 


'6 


"1 


No 


92 


93 


89 


85 


92 


94 


Don’t know 


3 


1 


4 


6 


1 


4 


Not answered 


1 


1 


2 


— 


1 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


0.235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Table 5.15 shows how councillors felt about the position of aldermen. 
Rather fewer felt that the existence of aldermen affected the public standing 
of councils than felt this way about the position of mayor. The proportion is 
rather higher if one excludes the opinions of councillors in areas without 
aldermen, and in the county councils as many as 20% feel that the institution 
had an effect on the standing of councils. Once again it is the councillors who 
are employers and managers in the large firms and the professionals who are 
more likely to think the institution important. Seventy-two per cent of all 
aldermen said that they did not think the existence of their own special position 
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affected the public standing of councils. Very few councillors thought that the 
position had any effect on willingness to stand for the council (Table 5.16). 

Contradictory reasons were advanced by a very small minority (6%) which 
believed that aldermanic status affects the supply of candidates. Most°of these 
councillors think that the absence of such status would put off those who are 
attracted by the prestige of the title or that those who do not want to fight 
elections will, in the absence of aldermanic status, not want to participate 
On the other hand, some of this same minority believed that the absence of the 
■undemocratic system of appointing aldermen’ would make more people 
willing to stand for council office. 



Nineteen per cent of all counciUors, however, did think that the position of 
aldermen affected the work of councils and the proportion rose to 41 V amonest 
county councillors (Table 5.17). If one excludes the opinions of those authorities 



Table 5.15 

‘ Does the fart that some authorities do not have aldermen affect the pubh'c standing of councils? • 



— by council type 





Ml 

councils 


All councils 
excluding 
municipal 
borou^, 
urban & 
rural 
districts 


Counties 


|l 

§s 




Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes 
No . . 

Don’t know 
Not answered 


n 

84 

4 

1 


16 

80 

3 

1 


/'o 

20 

74 

4 

2 


% 

15 

80 

4 

1 


% 

7 

93 


% 

13 

84 

2 

1 


% 

4 

88 

6 

2 


Total 

(Numbers) 


100 

(1.235) 


100 

(332) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



Table 5.16 

‘ Does the fart that some authorities do not have aldermen affect the wilBngness of suitahle 
laadidates to stand for election? ’—by councn type 



Yes 

No 

Don’t know 

Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) 


Ail 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipa! 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


% 

6 

90 

3 

1 


% 

13 

83 

2 

2 


% 

7 

90 

2 

1 


% 

94 

2 

4 


% 

4 

92 

3 

1 


% 

1 

94 

4 

1 


100 

(1.235) 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 
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which do not have aldermen it wiil be seen that over a third of councillors 
in the areas wMch do have aldermen believe that their presence does affect the 
work of councils. Nevertheless, 57 % of all aldermen did not think that the exist- 
ence of their special position affected the work of councils. 

The largest groups of reasons given for believing that the work would be 
affected are sum m arised in the comments ' They have invaluable experience ’ 
or ‘ It makes for continuity in council work ’. 

If all these opinions are taken together, the majority view of councillors 
seems to be that these positions are not of great importance for the public 
standing of councils and that they play an insignificant role in the recruitment 
of councillors. This view is endorsed by aldermen themselves. Amongst county- 
councillors, however, rather greater weight is attached to the contribution of 
aldermen to the work of councils. 



Table 5.17 

* Does the fact that some authorities do not have aldenn^ affect the work of such councils? ’ — 
(a) By council type 





All 

councils 


All councils 
excluding 
municipal 
boroughs, 
urban & 
rural 
districts 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


1 

Municipal 
boroughs : 
& url^ ^ 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes 


% 

19 


% 

36 


% 

41 


% 

32 


% 

31 


% 

17 


'6 


No 


77 


61 


56 


66 


67 


78 , 


87 


Don’t know 


3 


1 


1 


1 





4 ' 


5 


Not answered 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


T 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(332) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



(b) By status on coondl 





Total 


Unopposed 

councillor 


Opposed 

councillor 


Alderman 


Yes 


% 

19 


% 

13 


% 

18 


38 


No 


77 


83 


78 


57 


Don’t know 


3 


3 


3 


5 


Not answered 


1 


1 


1 


— 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(450) 


(620) 


(127) 



(Tie total 1,235 includes 38 informants who did not give their status on council.) 
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Limitations on length of service 

AH councillors were asked a series of questions about possible limitations on 
length of sen-ice. Answers to these questions are displayed in Tables 5.18-20 
Retiring age 

About half of all councillors think that there should be a compulsory retiring 
age for council members. The proportions are very much the same amongst 
all types of councillors. Councillors in all types of authority who think there 
should be a retiring age have similar ideas on what the retiring age should be. 

Thirteen per cent of all councillors think the retiring age should be 65 or 
unden About one-third of all councillors think that the age should be 70 or 
over Just under half of all councillors, on the other hand, do not think there 
should be a retinng age (Table 5. 18). 

It was the middle-aged groups (45-64) who were more likely than others to 
teei that a repring age was necessary. The views of the younger grouo of 
councillors (under 45) were very near the average. 



Table 5.18 

‘ Sboold there be a compidsor>’ retiring age for council members? by councU type 





All 

councils 




1 

i County 
boroughs 


Metro- 


Municipal 

boroughs 






Counties 


politan 

boroughs 


& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Compiilsor>' retiring 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


age? 














NO 


46 


48 


42 


44 


49 


44 


YES 

Up to 65 .. 
66-69 .. .. 

70 

Over 70 

Age not specified, 


50 

(13) 

(21 

(19) 

(13) 


46 

(7) 

(2) 

(15) 

(17) 


54 

(9) 

(21 

(17) 

(23) 


54 

(20) 

(-) 

(30) 

(2) 


48 

(15) 

(3) 

(19) 

(8) 


51 

(14) 

(2) 

(19) 

(14) 


not answered 


(3) 


(5) 


(3) 


(2) 


(3) 


(2) 


Don't know' 














not answered 


4 




4 


2 1 


3 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 j 


100 


100 



Limiting service as chairman 



councillors felt that there should be a limit to the 
hme indiyduals might serve as mayors or chairmen of councils (Table 5 19) 

sSul^he councillors thought that the limit 

Sdv thfn^thr'i°“ councillors were more 

likely than others to suggest a limit of one year or less, while rural district 
councillors were on the whole inclined to suggest rather longer limits 

tha^fherLhouwL“lr"^^^^^^^^ ^ majority, of all councillors thought 

that there should be a limit to the time any individual might serve as a chairman 
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of any one committee (Table 5.20). Ten per cent of all councillors thought 
that the limit should be one year or less; 25% of them thought that the limit 
should be between one and three years; and 18% of them thought that it should 
be more than three years. 



Table 5.19 

‘ Should there be a limit to the lengfii of time any individual may seat 
as mayor or chairman of the couucil?^’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borou^s 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

borou^s 

urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 




% 


% 


0/ 


0/ 


o/ 


0 


Time limit for 
Mayor /Chairman ? 














NO 


21 


27 


16 


24 


13 


29 


YES . - ■ ■ 


76 


68 


81 


76 


84 


70 


Up to one year 


(28) 


(18) 


(55) 


(48) 


(38) 


(11) 


Over 1 to 3 years 


(37) 


(34) 


(23) 


(26) 


(41) 


(41) 


Over 3 years . . 
Not specified/ 


(8) 


(11) 


(1) 


(-) 


(3) 


(16) 


not answered 


(3) 


(J) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


Don’t know/ 














not answered 


3 


5 


3 


— 


3 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 5.20 

* Should there be a limit to the length of time an individual may serve as 
Chairman of the same Committee? ’ — by council type 





All 

Councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Time limit for 
Committee 
Chairman ? 


% 


% 


% 


% 


.0 


/O 


NO 


41 


43 


49 


37 


40 


40 


YES 


55 


53 


46 


61 


56 


57 


Up to one year 


(10) 


(3) 


(5) 


(4) 


(10) 


(13) 


Over 1-3 years . . 


(25) 


(21) 


(19) 


(46) 


(32) 


(21) 


Over 3 years . . 
Not specified/ 


(18) 


(27) 


(19) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


not answered 
Don’t know/ 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(-) 


(2) 


(3) 


not answered 


4 


4 


5 




4 


3 


Total 

(Numbers for above 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


3 tables) . . . . 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 
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Summarj- of Chapter V 

I. Whilst a minority of all counciUors felt that councils were now doing enough 
for people 4,%o{ and over 60% of county borough and metronoton 
thought that more should be done. The leading problems 
hieh It was thought would require a great deal of attention were Town Planning 
Housing, Traffic Schemes and Public Utilities. wanning, 

2 If more was to be done by councUs how could time be found for ift Most 
councillors thought it would mean extra time, but 20% thought time could be 
found by changing existing procedures, and rather more counciUors thought 

For ex^mn^sf- o7piT “uld provide the extra time needfd! 

Por example. 33,,„ of all councillors and 43% of county borough councillors 
thought that time could be found if more detailed work were left to oS 
3. .Attitudes towards change may be summarised as follows : 

Table 5.21 

In^x af attitude towards changes in council work 

by council tjT)e 









j 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 






All 

councils 


Counties 


1 County 
1 borough 


boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


More time could be 


% 


% 


I % 


1 0/ 


% 


% 


found for council 
work by changing 






1 


' 






procedures 
More time could be 


20 


19(4) 


29(1) 


24(3) 


26(2) 


10(5) 


found by spending 
less time on pam- 














debate . . 

More time could be 


13 


11(4) 


24(2) 


28(1) 


17(3) 


3(5) 


found by leaving 
more defied work 














to c^kdals 
More time could be 


33 


24(4) 


43(1=) 


26(3) 


43(1=) 


22(5) 


found if each coun- 
cillor sat on fewer 














committees 
More should be done 


27 


31(3 = ) 


32(2) 


39(1) 


31(3=) 


19(5) 


by couiKtil to help 
people and imfHove 














things in area . . , 

Index of attitude 
towards changes in 


34 


32(4) 


46(2) 


52(1) 


37(3) 


24(5) 














council wOTk . . 


127 


117(4) 


174(1) 


169(2) 


134(3) 


78(5) 



highest in the county boroLhs aSTowes^r“ih'’’^' and acbvity of councils is 
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Summary of Chapter V 



These were mairiy concerned with limitations on the period of service in various 
capacities. On balance county counciUors were probably more against change 
OQ these issues than were other counciUors. * 



4. The chapter examines councillors’ opinions on the present system of payment 
for loss of earmngs, subsistence, traveUing and stationery. In general a sub- 
stantial majonty of present counciUors thought such payments were adequate 
but on some of these points substantial numbers of councillors thought cl^nges 
were needed. For example, half of aU county borough counciUors would like 
to see allowances for loss of earnings increased. 

5. Two-thirds of all informants did not think that counciUors should be paid 
for being councUlors. But 40% of county councUlors thought that all or some 
should be paid. Only about 3-4 % of aU counciUors thought that such payments 
would help to attract ‘ good or better qualified people ’. In contrast to this, half 
of those who were against payment, or about one-third of all counciUors 
thought it would ‘ attract the wrong kind of person ’. 

6. The majority of counciUors did not feel that the absence of the title ‘ mayor ’ 
in some activities affected either the pubUc standing of the councils or the 
willingness of people to stand for office. Neither did they feel that the position 
of alderman had much effect on either the standing of councils or their work, 
or the wiUingness of people to stand. These views were shared by aldermen. 

7. About half of aU councillors thought there should be a retiring age for 
counciUors and three-quarters thought there should be a Umit to the time people 
could be chaiimen of council or mayor. A majority thought there should be a 
Umit to the time any individual might be chairman of any one committee. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Councillors and other organisations 

Somewhere between 20 and 25% of councillors’ public time is spent with 
organisations other than the council, its committees and institutions. Part of 
this time is spent representing the council and part on the councillor’s own 
behalf, though still regarded by him as part of his council work. But beyond 
these activities councillors also spend time on other organisations as part of 
their individual interests. All these official and non-official activities taken 
together are the councillor’s links with many sides of social life and one of the 
main means whereby his ability to represent, express, and shape public opinion 
is sustained. It therefore seemed relevant to our enquiry to find out something 
about the councillor’s connections with other organisations. 



How many Organisations do Councillors belong to? 

We asked all councillors to tell us which organisations they belonged to ‘ at 
the present time ’. Table 6.1 gives the results of this question and of a similar 
question put to electors. 



Table 6.1 

Total membership of organisations of various kinds 
(All councillors) 





All 

organisations 


Political 

organisations 


Public bodies 
or 

committees 


Work* 

organisations 


Otherf 

organisations 




Cls. 

0/ 


Els. 

% 


Ch. 


Els. 

0/ 


Cls. 


Els. 


Cls. 


Els. 


Cls. 


Nambe- of member- 


/■o 




/n 


/o 








% 


% 


ships: 




















0 


1 


39 


31 


92 


30 


99 


66 


SO 


6 


1 . . 


5 


27 


62" 




25'' 




26') 


13 


2-3 


15 


25 


1 




26 




2 






4-6 


32| 






!- s 


n 




- 


20 


31 


7 or more 
Not answered . . 


V 




-j 

6 




2J 

6 




V 


— 


13 

6 


Total 

(Numbers of 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


councillor) . . 
(Numbers of 


(1,235) 




(1.235) 


(1,235) 


(1.235) 




(1,235) 


electors) 


(2, 


184) 


(2,184) 


(2,184) 


(2, 


184) 




Average nnmber 
of memberships . . 


6-6 


1-3 


0-6 


I-S 


0-3 


3‘9 



*I.e. trade unions and professional associations. 
tE.g. religious, welfare, community, leisure organisations. 
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Councillors and other organisations 



On average councillors belong to between six and seven organisations and 
very many councillors belong to seven or more. Obviously the range of contacts 
of councillors is of a completely different order from that of electors. Amongst 
electors men belong to more organisations than women, but even if we reweight 
the electors’ figures so as to give the same ratio of men to women as is found 
amongst councillors, the distributions remain very different : 



Number of 
organisations 


Electors 


Electors 

reweighted 


Councillors* 




0/ 




0 .' 




/o 


/o 


/o 


0 


39 


26 


1 


1 


27 


27 


5 


2-3 


25 


33 


16 


4 or more 


9 


14 


78 




— 


— 


— 




100 


100 


100 







— 


— 



♦Excluding ‘ not answered ’. 



What kinds of organisations do councillors belong to? 

Political organisations or those connected with work (T.U. or other organisa- 
tions) account for only a small part of present memberships. More than half 
of all the organisations to which councillors belong were concerned with 
educational, religious, welfare or leisure purposes. 



In an earlier chapter we have presented information about the ways in which 
councillors were recruited to council work. The part played in this by political 
bodies, trade unions or other work organisations was shown to be large but, 
clearly, once people became councillors their interests ranged much wider. 



Membership of local organisations gives the counciUor links with various 
forms of social life and provides the opportunity to develop and hold the 
support which is necessary for re-election. Such support must ne^sari y 
wider than that provided by the group which originally sponsored the coun- 
cillor’s election. The number and types of the councillor s organisational 
memberships will then be related to the level of social activity in the area and 
also to the kind of person he is, the groups with which he has affinities, and 
the role in public life he seeks to play. 



Differences between Councillors 



Amongst councillors, as throughout this report, 
which the largest are those between councillors on 



we find group differences of 
the different types of council. 
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Table €.2 

AvCTage pnmh w of M^anisBtion memberships 
by coimcil type 







1 






Municipal 












Metro- 


boroughs 






All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


politan 

boroughs 


and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Political 


0-6 


0-7 


0-9 


1-0 


0-7 


0-4 


Public bodies or 
committees 


1-8 


3-5 


2-2 


1-5 


1-7 


M 


NVork (T.U. and 
other) 

Others 


0-3 

3-9 


0-3 

4-5 


0-5 

3-5 


0-4 

3-5 


0-5 

3-9 


0-1 

3-4 


All organisations • ■ 
(Numbers) 


6-6 

(1,235) 


90 

(152) 


7-1 

(134) 


6-4 

(46) 


6-8 

(483) 


5-0 

(420) 



The county councillor belongs to more and the rural district councillor to fewer 
organisations than others. The county counciUor sits on more pubUc bodies or 
committees than other councillors, and is also more likely than others to be a 
member of religious, welfare or leisure, or other community groups. It may be 
that this is because he retains membership in his borough or district organisa- 
tions as well as taking some part in those operating on the wider scale of his 
county activities. 

The other group differences are smaller, as shown in Table 6.3. 



Table 6.3 

Total membership of organisations of various kinds 



Coundilor characteristics 
Length of serrke: 

Up to 3 years 

4-9 years 

10 or mOTC years 

Age; 

Under 45 

45-64 

65 CMT over 

EtkicatkAt 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Further 

Sodo-eaNK«nk group: 

Employers and managers with 25 or more subordinates 

and profe^ionals 

Employers and manage rs with under 25 subordinates 

and farmers 

Non-manual and own account non-prof^sionals 
Mani^ and agricultural workCTS 



Proportion 
with 7 or more 
memberships 
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Councillors and other organisations 



When did Councillors join their Organisations? 

Table 6.4 shows how old councillors were when they joined the organisations 
to which they now belong. They joined trade unions and work organisations 
on average at an earlier age than any other kind of organisation and became 
members of public bodies or committees at a much later age. Over half of 
councillors who are now members of trade unions or work organisations first 
joined under the age of 25, and well over three-quarters of all such councillors 
had joined these organisations under the age of 35. This situation is very similar 
to that for the general population. Membership of such organisations, however, 
is a very small part at present of the total memberships which councillors now 
have. About one-third of all councillors had joined political organisations under 
the age of 25 and nearly two- thirds of those who are now members of political 
organisations had joined them under the age of 35. Councillors seem to have 
joined political organisations on average at a slightly younger age than electors. 
A substantial proportion of those who are now members of public bodies or 
committees had, however, joined them for the first time when they were over 45. 



Table 6.4 

Age at which councillors first joined organisations of various kinds 





Political 


Public bodies 


Work 


Other 




organisations 


or committees 


organisations 


organisations 




Cls. 


Eh. 


Cls. 


Cls. 


Els. 


Ch. 




% 


% 


X 


% 


% 


°o 


Age: 


34 


26 


2 


54 


48 


33 


25-34 


29 


31 


15 


24 


28 


23 


35-44 


20 


23 


31 


10 


15 


2i 


45-54 


9 


18 


27 


3 


6 


12 


55-64 


2 


1 


16 


3 




5 


65 and over . . 


— 


1 


3 


— 


— 


— 


Not answered . . 


6 


— 


6 


6 


1 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers with mem- 
berships) . . 


(852) 


(175) 


(939) 


(420) 


(435) 


(1,161) 


Average age at joining . . 


30 yrs. 




45 yrs. 


27 yrs. 




33 yrs. 



Amongst electors, as amongst councillors, organisational membership seems 
to be highest around the ages 45-54 and highest also amongst those with some 
form of higher education. 

Table 6.5, which follows, compares organisational attachments of councillors 
and electors in the different types of council area. County and metropolitan 
borough councillors were more likely than others to be members of political 
organisations. County and rural district councillors were less likely^ to be 
members of trades unions or professional bodies. It will be noticed that differen- 
ces between councillors* organisational attachments by no means reflect differei> 
ces between their electors. Whereas only 50% of the metropolitan borough 
electors had such attachments just as high a proportion of councillors m those 
areas as in others had attachments. 
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Table 6.5 

Whether or not a member of organisations — 
by council type 

















Municipal 
















Metro- 


boroughs 








All 




County 


politan 


and urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




Os. Els. 


Os. 


Os. 


Els. 


Cls. 


Els. 


Cls. Els. 


Cls. 


Els. 






o/ 


°/ 


/o 


% 


% 


/o / 0 


0/ 

/o 


0/ 


Member of at least one: 














Political organisation 


67 8 


74 


95 


4 


98 


7 


70 9 


48 


10 


Public body or committee 


68 1 


90 


66 


1 


68 


1 


67 1 


64 


i 


Work organisation 
Organisation of any tvpe 


29 20 


25 


45 


24 


42 


16 


41 20 


12 


19 


(including religious, wel- 
fare, etc.) 


99 61 


99 


99 


59 


99 


50 


98 65 


99 


62 


(Numbers of councillors)* 


(1,155) 


(136) 


(126) 




(43) 




(450) 


(400) 




(Numbers of electors) 


(2,184) 




(629) 


(131) 


(988) 


(436) 



*Exc!uding 80 informants who did not answer the question. 



The time spent on non-Council organisations 

Table 6.6 shows how much time different types of councillors spent on all 
the non-council organisations of which they are now members. In the summary 
table below, this appears in the total row. The first horizontal row represents 
the information which councillors gave us about time spent on non-council 
organisations ‘ as part of the work of being a councillor ’. The difference between 
these two rows represents time spent on non-council organisations but not as 
part of the work of a councillor. 



Time spent per month on organisations 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Hrs. 


As part (rf the work 
of a councillor - . 


12 


17 


13 


13 


12-5 


8 


Not as part of the 
work of a coun- 
cillor 


9 


5 


10 


11 


9-5 


10 


Total hours per 
month - . 


21 


22 


23 


24 


22 


18 



It will be seen that most types of councillors spend in total very much the 
same amount of time on these organisations per month. Rural district councillors 
spend somewhat less time than others. The greater part of the time spent on 
these organisations is spent on what councillors regard as ‘ part of the work of 
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a councillor Only in rural districts do councillors regard a large part of this 
time as a private interest rather than a council interest. The proportion of the 
time which is regarded as ‘ part of the work of council ’ is much higher for 
county councillors than it is for others. For county councillors then, more than 
for other councillors, the time spent on non-council organisations is more a 
commitment arising out of council responsibilities than a private interest. 

The time spent by councillors on these non-council organisations is of a 
completely different order from the time spent on them by electors. Spread over 
all electors only 6-5 hours per month is spent on average in all such organisations. 
If we take into account only those who are members, it comes to 10-6 hours 
compared with twice that figure for councillors. And, for the councillor, this is 
a form of activity which is additional to his work on council committees and 
time spent with electors. Amongst councillors 44°' are spending 19 or more 
hours a month on these organisations but only 1 1 of electors are spending 
as much time. However, the size of the electorate must also be borne in mind. 
Seven per cent or over 2 million electors say that they are spending 25 hours 
or more on the work of these organisations each month. This number is 40 
or 50 times the total number of all kinds of councillors. 



Table 6.6 

Time spent on all organisations in average month — • 
by council type 













Municipal 






All 






Metro- 


boroughs 








County 


politan 


and urban 






councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




Ch. £/s. 


Ch. 


Cls. 


Cls. 


Cls. 


Cls. 


0 hours 


1 11 


1 


1 


4 


1 


■n 


1 -3 hours . . 


6 n 


4 


2 




•> 




4-6 hours . . 


9 10 


9 


8 


4 


6 


14 


7-9 hours . . 


4 6 


3 


5 




4 


6 


10-12 hours 


15 5 


9 


11 


17 


16 


16 


13-18 hours 


11 5 


9 


9 


13 


16 




1 9-24 hours 


12 4 


15 


12 


7 


13 


10 


25 hours or more . . 
Not answered/not a 
member of any . . 


32 7 


35 


39 


44 


32 


27 


10 41 


15 


13 


11 


10 


8 


Total 


100 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers of 










councillors) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 


(Numbers of electors) 


(2,184) 




A\erage monthiv 














time spent on all 
organisations: 














Councillors . . 
Electors (mem- 
bers of organi- 


21 hrs 


22 hrs 


23 hrs 


24 hrs 


22 hrs 


18 hrs 


sations onlv) . . 


10-6 hrs 












Electors (all) . . 


6*5 hrs 
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For a substantial proportion of councillors, the time they spend on these 
organisations has increased since they became councillors. The increase is 
greatest for county council and county borough councillors and least for rural 
district councillors. There are some councillors in all types of council, however, 
who say that they have spent less time on these organisations since becoming a 
councillor. If we subtract the proportion saying ‘ less time ’ from the proportion 
saying ‘ more time ’ we get the net proportion of councillors on average who 
have spent more time. It is 33 % for counties, 21 % for county boroughs, 20 % 
for municipal boroughs and urban districts, 11% for metropolitan boroughs 
and for the rural districts. The metropolitan borough councillors were at 
the time of the survey spending more time on these organisations than any other 
kind of councillor and since relatively few of them have on balance increased 
the time spent before becoming a councillor it follows that metropolitan borough 
councillors were already much more im-olred in the work of other organisations 
before they became councillors than were any other types of councillors. On the 
other hand, the net increase in the proportion spending time on these organisa- 
tions is greatest amongst the county councillors, and since they are at present 
spending about the average amount of time they must have been much less 
involved than others in such organisations before becoming county councillors. 
Rural district councillors now spend less time than the average on the work of 
these organisations, but, since this results from a nec increase in the proportion 
spending time in this way, it follows that they were, therefore, even less involved 
than other councillors in the work of such organisations before they became 
rural district councillors. 

The impression given by these data is that the county councillor’s interest in 
non-council organisations is to a large extent an ‘ official ’ interest which 
follows his appointment to the county council. At the other extreme, for the 
former metropolitan borough councillor interest in the non-council organisa- 
tions was largely alive before his appointment and it may be that council mem- 
bership for him was partly an expression of the interests he already had in such 
organisations. 

As the number of memberships increases, so does the time spent on non- 
council organisations in a way which may be summarised as follows : 



Number of memberships 

0-3 4-6 

As erage number of hours per month 
spent on organisations .. .. 13 19 



7 or more 
28 



One-half of those with seven or more memberships were spending 25 hours 
a month or more on these activities, and over 40% of all councillors were 
members of 7 or more non-council organisations. Those councillors whose 
first contacts with council work came through their membership of these non- 
council organisations continue to spend more time with them (24 hours per 
month) than do other councillors (19 hours). 
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Voluntary Organisations and Public Needs 



The substantial part of councillors’ time spent on other organisations shows 
how involved councillors become in the activities of other bodies. There is, 
then, some interest in examining the opinions of councillors on the value of 
voluntary organisations in meeting new or developing needs. The great majority 
of councillors do see advantages in the use of voluntary organisations for 
meeting some needs. A substantial proportion, however, also see'disadvantages. 
The relative balance of advantages and disadvantages may be presented in 'the 
following way: 



‘ .Are there advantages disadvantages for connclls in using voluntary organisations to meet 
new and developing needs? ’ — by cooncii type 



All 

councils 


County 
Counties boroughs 


Municipal 
Metro- boroughs 
politan and urban 
boroughs districts 


Rural 

districts 


Advantages . . 80 

Disadvantages ... 42 


83 85 

49 51 


S3 sl 

46 42 


75 

35 



It will be seen that the relative balance of advantages to disadvantages is 
viewed in very much the same way in most types of co'uncil. Everywhere very 
many more see advantages than see disadvantages. 

The main advantages councillors see in using these organisations are expressed 
in such remarks as ‘ saving the council money and time ’ (30 “ ' of ail councillors) ; 
they give ‘ a more human touch ’ to the activity (14%); voluntary workers are 
‘more enthusiastic’ (14%) or have ‘specialised knowledge’ (12%). On the 
other hand amongst the disadvantages seen by some councillors in using them 
were that ‘ voluntary bodies are inefficient ’ (19%) or that they ‘ have financial 
and staffing difficulties ’. 

The younger councillors and those with further education were less likely to 
see advantages and more likely to see disadvantages than others. 

Table 6.7 shows the results of asking councillors the question; ‘On the whole, 
what do you think would be the best way to meet new and developing needs of 
the people in this area— would it be best for the council to provide all services, 
for the council to help voluntary organisations to provide some services, or for 
voluntary organisations to meet most new needs?’ It will be seen that very 
small proportions indeed, everywhere, think that the main reliance should be 
on voluntary organisations. On the other hand, a substantial minority of 
councillors think that councils should provide all the new' services or extensions 
of services which may prove necessary. Everywhere, however, a large majority 
of councillors thought that the best way would be for the council to help volun- 
tary organisations provide some of the services. 
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Table 6.7 

• What is the best way to meet new and developing needs? ’ — 
by council type 













Municipal 












Metro- 


boroughs 






AH 




County 


politan 


and urban 


Rural 




councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




0 ^ 


0 ■ 


0/ 


0/ 


V 


% 










/o 






Council to provide 
all services 
Council to help 


20 


15 


20 


24 


22 


19 








voIuntar>‘ organi- 
sations to provide 
some services . . 


73 


77 


78 


72 


71 


72 


Voluntary organisa- 














lions to meet most 
new needs 


4 


3 


2 


2 


4 


5 


Don’t know 


2 


T 


— 


— 


2 


3 


Not answered 


I 


3 


— 


2 


1 






100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



It does not follow from these answers that councillors think that all future 
services or extensions to existing services should involve the assistance of voluntary 
organisations. There is for example a not able difference between the activities which 
councillors thought had done " most to help people ’ during 1964 and those 
activities thought to be ‘ suitable ’ for voluntary organisations to help. Housing 
(28%), utility services (17%) and town planning (11%) which are necessarily 
public services, come first and old people’s welfare (7 %) is fourth in the list. 
Similarly, when councillors were asked: ‘ Is there any one particular problem in 
your area which will need a great deal of attention in the next year or so ? ’ 
very few mentioned problems for which they suggested voluntary organisations 
were most suitable. Councillors clearly had some particular services in mind 
when they were answering the question and it is shown in the following table 
that apart from some aspects of old people’s welfare less than one-third of any 
type of councillor thought that voluntary organisations were ‘ most suitable ’ 
for any particular service. 

Table 6.8 shows for what kind of services councillors thought that voluntary 
organisations were most suitable. No doubt, in answering this question coun- 
cillors were very often influenced by the way in which such services are made 
available at the present time. This is clearly reflected in the tendency, which is 
much the same everywhere, for councillors to think that services for old people 
(Meals on Wheels is largely an old persons’ service) could be provided suitably 
by voluntary organisations helped by councils. The main groups of services for 
which voluntary organisations are thought to be suitable appear to be those 
meeting the needs of the very old or the young. Many of the other services 
mentioned, e.g., child welfare, are now in a stage of expansion and experience in 
their operation is changing as professional staff is Wit up. This process of 
development may well, in time, affect opinions on the issues discussed in this 
section. 
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Table 6.8 

‘ For T^hat kind of services are voluntarj- oi^nisations most suitable? ’ — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 






% 


0 ,- 


Nos. 


O’ 


0 


Old people’s welfare 


76 


77 


76 


(29) 


83 


67 


Meals on wheels . . 


49 


49 


59 


(14) 


50 


46 


\ outh clubs.'services 


30 


32 


41 


(15) 


26 


27 


Recreational' cultural 












facilities 


24 


16 


16 


(6) 


31 




Help for blind/ 












handicapped 


19 


20 


30 


(8) 


16 


17 


Medical auxiliary 












services . . 


14 


22 


14 


(6) 


15 


8 


Advisory services - . 


10 


6 


20 


(4) 


11 


9 


Child welfare 


7 


8 


8 


(4) 


6 


7 


Personal welfare 












problems 


7 


7 


9 


(2) 


3 


10 


Alleviating effects of 












poverty . . 


4 


2 


4 


— 


4 


4 


Civil defence 


4 


6 


"> 


(I) 


■V 


6 


Other answers 


15 


14 


14 


(4) 


17 


13 


Not answered 


1 


2 


— 


(2) 


1 


— 


Total 


260 


261 


293 




265 


236 


(Numbers thinking 
that voluntarj- 

organisations can 














help to meet needs) 


(946) 


(121) 


007) 


(34) 


(360) 


(324) 



(Perceniages add up to more than 100 as sotne infoimants gave more than one answerl. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VI 



1. Councillors spend between 20 and 25% of all their public time with other 
organisations. And this together with the time spent on their own account with 
other organisations adds up to about 21 hours a month on average. In com- 
parison, very many electors are not members of any organisation. Those who 
are spend on average about 101 hours a month on them, and 11% of electors 
claim to spend 19 or more hours a month on organisations. 

2. Councillors belong on average to between 6 and 7 organisations and many 
councillors belong to a very large number. Political organisations or trade 
unions account for only a small part and more than half of all memberships are 
of organisations concerned with educational, religious, welfare or leisure 
purposes. County councillors have more memberships than any other type of 
councillor and are more likely to think of these interests as a part of the work of 
a councillor, whilst others and especially rural district councillors are more 
likely to regard a large part of this time as a private rather than a pubhc interest. 

3. Membership of these other organisations seems to reach a peak around the 
age of 45-54 and is highest also amongst councillors with some form of further 
education. 

4. Some of the data presented in this chapter may be brought together to form 
an index of involvement in voluntary organisations. This index by council type 
shows that county councillors are most involved, although not very much more 
than most other councillors except those in rural districts, who are least involved; 



Index of inrolvement in voluntarj' organisations — 
by council tj'pe 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




0 / 


0/ 


% 


% 


/o 


Member of 7 or more voluntary’ 
organisations 


59 (1) 


43(3) 


35(4) 


44(2) 


29(5) 


Spent 13 hours or more per 
month on voluntary organisa- 
tions 


59(4) 


60(3) 


64(1) 


61 (2) 


42(5) 


Believe there are advantages for 
councils in using voluntary’ 
oraanisations to meet needs . . 


S3 (2=) 


85 (1) 


83 (2=) 


81 (4) 


75 (5) 


Believe councils should help 
organisations to provide some 
services or organisations 
should meet most new needs 


80(1=) 


80(1=) 


74(5) 


75(4) 


77(3) 


Index of involvement in volun- 
tary organisations 


281 (1) 


26S (2) 


256 (4) 


261 (3) 


223 (5) 
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The corresponding index by age gives the middle-aged councillors as the most 
involved in voluntary organisations, and the elderly as the least involved: 





Age 




. Under 45 


45-64 


; 65 Si over 


Index of involvement in voluniarv’ organisations 


242(2) i 


267 (1) 


i 219(3) 



Smaller differences emerge between the socio-economic groups, although the 
larger employers, managers and professionals appear to be the most involved: 



i Employers and 


Employers and 






managers with 


; managers with i 


Kon-manual 




25 or more sub- 


' under 25 sub- 


and own 


Manual and 


ordinates and 


: ordinate and 


account non- 


agricultural 


professionals 


farmers 


professionals 


woricers 


Index of involvement in 


i 






voluntary organisations 277 (1) 


243(3=) 1 


260 (2) 


243 (3=) 



5. Councillors in all types of area see more advantages than disadvantages in 
using voluntary organisations to meet new and developing needs. They have 
some particular services in mind as those for which voluntary organisations are 
most suitable. The most prominent are services for old people (especially ‘Meals 
on Wheels ’f, youth clubs and services, recreational facilities, help for handi- 
capped people (especially the blind) and medical auxiliary services. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Party Politics 

The place of party politics in local government is much debated but not very 
well documented. Any thorough-going study of the subject would need to 
consider, amongst other matters, how during the process of local government 
political philosophy is translated into administrative decisions and routines; 
or the way in which party controversy relates to the level or direction of political 
feeling in the local electorate: or, most difficult of all, the effect of prevalent 
styles and forms of party political debate on the choice of candidates with 
different education, experience or personality. Such issues could not be effectively 
studied within the time limits set for this present report. No doubt, in time, other 
investigators will pursue them. Here we present some information on the extent 
to which councillors are associated with party politics and on their attitudes to 
some of its effects on council work. 

Membership of Political Parties 

Two-thirds of all councillors were members of political organisations at the 
time of the survey. Nearly all county borough and metropolitan borough 
councillors were members but less than half of all rural district councillors. 
These proportions are reflected in the way councillors say they were first brought 
into touch with council work. Where membership of political bodies is high so 
is their influence in bringing people into councils. 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Members of at least 
one political 
organisation 


67 


% 

74 


% 

95 


% 

98 


% 

70 


/o 

48 


First brought into 
touch with council 
through a political 
body 


34 


38 


57 


72 


42 


12 


Asked to stand by a 










47 




I>oIitical body . . 


35 


40 


62 


70 


8 



Only 34% of all councillors say that political bodies formally brought them 
into council work. More informal means of recruitment played a substantial 
role in the way discussed in Chapter II. And 12 or 13 % of those who are now 
members of a political party only joined ‘ about the same time ’ or ‘ well after ’ 
they first stood for the council. Of course it may be that once the decision was 
taken to stand many whose invitation to do so had been somewhat informal 
nevertheless received political party support at the election. 
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The average age at which councillors had joined political parties was about 
30, but over a third of all present members joined under the age of 25. Their 
interest in politics began even younger. Nearly half of present party members 
first became ‘ interested in politics ’ under the age of 20. Only 10% first became 
interested over the age of 40. 

Table 7.1 shows that while rather more of those with further education said 
they were not members of a political party at the time of the survey, those who 
were had first become interested at a younger age than those with elementary 
or secondary education. 



Table 7.1 

Age at which coimcillors first became interested in politics — 
by education 





Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 




o/ 


O' 


O' 














Under 20 


31 


28 


32 


37 


20-29 


21 


28 


IS 


15 


30 and over 


15 


16 


18 


5 


Not a member of a political party/ 
not answered 


33 


28 


32 


43 




100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(518) 


(467) 


(216) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 34 informants who did not give their education.) 



To what extent do councillors regard themselves as involved in party or group 
politics? It is not always clear from the titles which councillors give to their 
groups whether they are involved in ‘ party politics ’ or not. In particular such 
designations as ‘ Ratepayers ’ or ‘ Independents ’ make a satisfactory' water- 
tight classification difficult. Where ‘ Independents ’ in fact formed an organised 
group on councils it was necessary for purposes of simple classification to treat 
them as a party group. All councillors were therefore asked: ‘Are you a member 
of the majority group on the council, the main opposition group, another group, 
or would you consider yourself independent of any group? ’ The interviewers' 
instructions on this question read: 

‘ The majority and main opposition groups mean the biggest and the nrat 
biggest groups on the council, irrespective of what they call themselves, i.e. 
Ratepayers’ Association or Independents could be the main majority or main 
opposition group. Code “ independent ” only if the independent group (if any) 
is neither the majority nor the main opposition group. If the councillor is a 
member of one of two opposition groups of equal size, code “ main opposition 
group 

Table 7.2 shows how councillors answered these questions. Fifty-seven per 
cent of councillors considered themselves members of one or other of the 
leading group on councils, but 39% do not consider themselves part of any 
organised group. This latter proportion rose to 71% in rural district councils. 
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Identification with a leading group appears to be the greatest in the county 
boroughs and the metropolitan boroughs. Amongst metropolitan borough 
councillors very few considered themselves in any other way than as members 
of a main council group. The municipal boroughs and urban districts hold a 
relatively intermediate position. 

Amongst the different socio-economic groups, the manual and non-manual 
w orkers were more likely to consider themselves members of the leading groups 
than other councillors, and the small employers and farmers were more likely 
to think of themselves as ‘ independent ’ (Table 7.3). 



Table 7.2 

Tjtk of group on council — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




0 • 


0 ./ 
























Majority group . . 
Main opposition 


42 


44 


69 


68 


48 


22 


group 


15 


23 


21 


28 


17 


7 


Other group 


4 


5 


5 


2 


7 





Independent 


39 


27 


4 


2 


28 


71 


Not answered 


— 


I 


1 


— 


_ 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Table 7.3 

Type of group on council — 
by socio-economic group 





Total 


Employers 

and 

mana^rs 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates and 
professionals 


Employers 

and 

managers 
with under 
25 

subordinates 
and farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account 
non- 

professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Majority group 


% 

42 


% 

39 


% 

26 


% 

51 


% 

68 


Main oppositic«i 
group 


15 


17 


10 


20 


19 


Other group 


4 


8 


2 


6 


3 


Independent 


39 


36 


62 


23 


10 


Not answered 


— 


— 


— 






T<Kal 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(188) 


(463) 


(269) 


(197) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 118 informants who were retired, had never worked or were in 
residual categories of employment.) 
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Those with only elementary education were more likely than other councillors 
to describe themselves as members of the ‘ majority group That is to say, they 
were more likely than other councillors to cluster on particular groups of 
councils which they and their political associates controlled (Table 7.4), and 
similarly with aldermen. Over 60 per cent of councillors who were returned 
unopposed described themselves as independent (Table 7.5). This reflects the 
big majority of ‘ independents ’ on rural district councils where, also, a majority 
of councillors were returned unopposed. 



Table 7.4 

TjT>e of group <m council — 
by education 





Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 




0/ 




0.' 


O' 


Majority group 


42 


52 


34 


35 


Main opposition group . . 


15 


13 


19 




Other group 


4 


4 


3 


7 


Independent 


39 


31 


44 


45 


Not answered 




— 


— 


— 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) • • 


(1,235) 


(518) 


(467) 


(216) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 34 informants who did not &ve their education.) 



Table 7.5 

Tj^pe of group on conndl — 
by status on council 







Councillor 


Councillor 






Total 


unopposed 


opposed 


Aldermen 






«/ 


% 


ee 


Majority group 




33 


45 


59 

13 


Main opposition group 


15 


1 

61 




Other group 
Independent 


4 

39 


27 


24 


Not answered 


— 










100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) •• 


(1,235) 


(450) 


(620) 


(127) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 38 informants who dW not give their status on council.) 



Party politics and choice of candidates 

We asked councillors if they thought that it was ‘ essential for a candidate to 
have the support of a party organisation in order to get elected’. Table 7.6 
shows that nearly all county borough and metropolitan borough councillors 
thought that party support was essential. In the rural districts, on the other 
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hand, only very small proportions thought it essential, whilst in the municipal 
boroughs and urban districts and in the counties very substantial minorities 
did not think that party support was necessary to get elected. 



Table 7.6 

* Is it essential for a candidate to have support of a party organisation to get elected ? * 

by council type 



Ail 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes 48 

No 30 

Don't know . not answered 2 


38 

2 


92 

7 

1 


% 

94 

4 

2 


% 

58 

41 

1 


% 

13 

85 

2 


Total .. 100 

fNumbers). . (I,235J 


100 

(152) 


100 

(134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



We may compare the proportion of councillors who identify themselves with 
the two leading groups on councils with the proportion thinking party support 
necessary : 





Ail 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


i 

: Metro- 
! politan 
I boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Members of two leading 
groups 


57 


67 


90 


i Vo 

1 96 


o/ 

/o 

65 


% 

29 


Think party support essen- 
tial for election 


48 


60 


92 


i 

! 94 


58 


13 


Asked to stand by political 
party 


35 


40 


62 


70 

1 


47 


8 



The two first lines, except for rural district councillors are very similar. But 
only about two-thirds of those in most types of council who thought party 
support essential for election were formally asked to stand by political parties. 
Political parties, then, have actually played a smaller part in sponsoring coun- 
clilors than many councillors realise. 

\ ounger candidates were not more likely than older ones to feel that party 
support w as essential for election but those with only elementary education were 
somevthat more likely than those with secondary or further education to believe 
that party support was necessary. 
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At an earlier stage in the interview councillors were asked, in the light of their 
own experience, which personal characteristics they thought were needed 
to make a good councillor. Later they were reminded of what they had said in 
answer to this question and then, if they thought that party support was essential 
for election, they were asked if this made it more or less likely that people with 
desirable characteristics would be chosen as candidates. Table 7.7 shows that 
most of those who thought that party support was necessary for election did not 
think that this had adverse effects on the choice of the most desirable type of 
candidate, but 20 % of those thinking that party support was necessary thought 
it would make the selection of desirable candidates less likely. This amounts to 
just under 10% of the whole sample. 



Table 7.7 

‘ Does the fact that candidates have to be supported by a party organisation make it more or less likely 
that good people will be chosen as candidates? ’ — 
by council tjpe 













Municipal 












Metro- 


boroughs 


Rural 




All 




County 


politan 


and urban 




councils 


Counties 


borou^s 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 




% 


% 






% 


''o 


Party support makes no 
difference 


45 


46 


40 


46 


46 


47 


Party support makes good 


32 


34 


42 




29 




candidates more likely . . 






Party support makes good 


20 


14 


16 


27 


23 




candidates less likely . • 




Not answered 


3 


6 


2 


- 




6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(numbers saying it is 
essential for a candidate 


(607) 


(93) 


(125) 


(44) 


(285) 


(60) 


to haye party support) 















It is of some interest that in the metropolitan boroughs, where membership 
of the two main groups on councils was highest, a larger proportion than any- 
where else thought that the need for party support would make it iess iikeiy that 
desirable candidates would be chosen. In contrast, in the county boroughs vvhere 
most councillors were also associated with some kind of party group, ot 
those believing that party support was necessary for election thought that this 
would make the selection of the best kind of candidate more iikeiy. 

Opinion on the effects of party support was evenly divided in the metropolitan 
boroughs but. on balance, favourable elsewhere, and especiaUy so in the county 
boroughs. 
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Vve may recast these figures in the framework of the whole sample so as to 
permit seneralisations on the attitudes of councillors on this theme. 



T.^le 7,8 

* Coistdll^* o^u£«B OH tb£ effects of partj' support on choice of candidates ’ — 
by council type 













Municipal 












Metro- 


borou^s 






All 




County 


politan 


and urban 






councils 


Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


Districts 




S ’ 


C' 


0/ 




. . 


— ' 


Pany support makes no 




yQ 


/o 


/o 




% 


d itference 




28 


37 


43 


27 




Panv support mafcc$ good 














candidates tmre likelv. , 


16 


21 


39 


26 


17 




Pan> support makes good 














candKiaies kss likelv . . 


10 


9 


15 


26 


14 




Pan> suppsxt not necessary 














for 


50 


38 


7 


4 


41 




Don I know not answered 


2 


4 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


i Numbers). - 


(1,35) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Nearly three-quarters of all councillors either believed that party support was 
not necessaiy for election or that, where present, it did not make the choice of 
suitable candidates more or less likely. 

The manual worker councillors were somewhat more likely than the employers 
and managers m larger businesses to believe that party support improved the 
ptossible choice of what they considered to be good candidates. Younger 
councillors felt much the same as older councillors on this issue. Those with 
o^y dememary education were more likely than those with secondary or further 
eduration to beliere that party support improved the possible choice of good 



^ councillors’ opinions on the personal characteristics 

the> thought were necessary ‘ to make a good councillor ’ were not related to 
opinions of the effect of party support on the choice of candidate. Whether 
hey stressed character ( s^iabiiity ’ or ‘leadership’) or intellectual qualities 

{ intelligent , education ) very much the same proportions thought that party 

support made no difference or on balance that it was more hkely that it would 
lead to good candidates being chosen. ^ 
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Other information which had a bearing on the issue considered here is reported 
in other chapters. Some of the points made elsewhere, however, are worth 
repeating here. For example, in a later chapter we show how councillors reply 
when asked to say if they think certain features put people off' standing for 
the council. One amongst these features was party politics. When councillors 
were asked to say which one of the features mentioned was ‘ most likely to put 
people off standirig ’ party politics was selected by only 7 of councillors. Asked 
at another point in the inter\iew if they, personally, knew ‘ people who in recent 
years had given up council work ' and, if so, why had they given it up onlv 4 of 
councillors said such people had given it up licause they were ‘ frustrated by 
the party system W hen we asked again if councillors knew people *■ who in 
recent years might have made good councillors but w ould not stand ' and, if so, 
why they would not stand, of councillors said such people would not stand 
because of the party political structure of the council. And, finail'!. when 
councillors were asked, ' Is there any one thing which might make you eventually 
decide to give up? ' only of councillors gave answers which could be sum- 
marised collectively as * frustrations of the party system 

W'’e must on this issue keep in mind the fact that one-half of all councillors 
said they thought it was not essential to have party support in order to get 
elected to council. If rural district councillors are excluded, the proportion 
thinking this becomes much smaller, perhaps about one-third of all councillors. 
For the rest, a quarter of all councillors, or about one-third, excluding rural 
districts thought that whilst support was necessary it made little difference to 
the choice of candidates. The remaining councillors who thought that party 
support was essential and made a difference to the choice of candidate on balance 
thought that the effect was to improve the chances that what they thought were 
good candidates would be chosen. 

The general weight of these opinions oi sitting councillors is that party politics 
plays only a very small part in affecting willingness to stand for or stay on 
councils. These are the views of councillors who, by a large majority, are them- 
selves members of political parties and involved in the day-to-day work of the 
majority group on councils or of the main opposition group. This personal 
involvement in council party politics is bound to colour the opinions e.xpressed 
on the issues examined in this chapter. 



Party Politics and Council Work 

Apart from the effect on the selection of candidates, what did councillors 
think was the effect of party politics on the -work of councils"} Table 7.9 shows 
that the great majority of councillors did not think that the work of councils 
was affected at all In general the more councils operated on party political lines 
the more likely they were to say that the work of their councils was affected. 
Metropolitan borough councillors, however, were an exception. Thirty-six per 
cent of councillors who thought party support was essential for election, but 
only 10 % of those who did not think party support was essential, said that aU or 
some of the work of their councils was affected by political attachments. 
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Table 7.9 

‘ Docs the fact that man> cooDcillors are attached to political groups affect the main work of your 
council ? ’ — by council type 



Ail 

councils 


County 
Counties boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Coimdllofs' attachment to 
politkai groofs; 

Does not alTsct council 75 

Affects scHne of the work J 6 

AiTecis all of the work • . 7 

Dor/t know not answered 2 


“4 48 

21 38 

4 13 

1 1 


67 

18 

13 

2 


% 

71 

15 

11 

3 


89 

8 

3 


Total . . 100 

• Numbersi. . f1.235> 


100 JOO 

(152) (134) 


100 

(46) 


100 

(483) 


100 

(420) 



In what Nva>5 was the work of councils thought to be affected? The largest 
group of answers in Table 7. 10 criticize the effects of ' doctrinaire policies applied 
regardless of indisidual circumstances Fifty-six per cent of those thinking that 
the work of councils was affected by attachment to political groups gave this 
reply. This amounts to 13 of all councillors. A much smaller proportion 
thought that attachment to political groups affects council work by causing 
delays in decision-making or the operations of councils. This amounts to only 
of all councillors. 



T.sble 7.10 

Ways ia nUch comcil work was thought to be afTected — 
by council type 





All 






Metro- 


Municipal 

boroughs 






Counties 


‘ County 


politan 








councils 


' boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Doctrinaire policies regard- 


% 


% 


/o 


Nos. 


% 


% 


less of individua! circum- 

staiKcs 

Delav of work because 


56 


46 


58 


(6) 


58 


60 


political discussion 
D^isions ddaved because 


7 


10 


12 


(2) 


— 


20 


politically inexpedient 
Helps to get d«ir-cut 


2 


— 


4 




2 




d^ision . . . . 

Other answers . . . . ; 

Not answ«ed . . , . 


12 

13 

10 


3 

15 

26 


17 

4 

5 


(2) 

(5) 


13 

18 

9 


10 

10 


Total 

tNumbers saying some or 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 


all of the woit affected) 


(298) 


(39) 


(69) 


(15) 


(135) 


(40) 
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If we take the first three kinds of answers mentioned as indications of adverse 
effects, we can summarise the impression given by the responses noted in this 
section in the following way: 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Councillors’ political attach- 
ment does not affect 
council’s main work 


75 


74 


48 


6? 


71 


89 


Affects work adversely . . 


16 


14 


38 


17 


17 


7 


Helps to get clear-cut 
decisions 


3 


1 


9 


m 


3 


1 



It is in the county boroughs that there is most adverse comment on the effects 
of councillors’ political attachment. It is also there, however, that the largest 
body of favourable comment emerges. 

At other points in our interview, questions were asked which elicited responses 
which also relate to this section. They are more fully reported elsewhere but the 
relevant parts are worth noting here. When councillors were asked which of a 
series of issues ‘ raises the most serious problem for local government ' only 7% 
mentioned party politics compared with 27 who selected ‘getting enough 
good people to stand ’ or 16% who chose ‘ the time involved in council work '. 

When councillors were asked to look back on their time as councillors and 
to say ‘ what one thing did you find most frustrating or unsatisfactory ’ only S % 
said party politics or ' group opposition ' although another 8 % also complained 
of the ' ignorance ‘ apathy ’ or ‘ hostility ' of other council members. Perhaps 
not all of this second group were political opponents. 

When asked to say if their ciuncil made full use of its powers and. if not, why 
not, only 2 % of all councillors said that party politics hindered the full use of 
council powers. When councillors were asked directly if more time could be 
found for council work by spending less time on party debate 13 said ‘ yes '. 

The impression given by this information is that for most councillors party 
politics does not have much effect on the work of their councils. The weight of 
rural district councillors in the total picture must be borne in mind but, even 
if they are excluded, only minorities mentioned adverse effects. In the county 
boroughs, however, there is a substantial proportion who are critical. 

Is Party Politics essential to Council work? 

Finally, all councillors were asked whether they thought that, on the whole, 
the party system is essential to the work of councils or whether the work could 
be better done without it. Table 7.11 shows that the majority of councillors 
felt that council work could be better done without the party system. 
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Table 7.11 

* Is tbe [Kirty system essential to the work of councils 1 ’ — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Ail 

councils 

e.xcluding 

rural 

districts 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




€)•• 


0 


0 . 


0,' 


0/ 




0/ 














/o 




Party system essentia! 
The work could be 
done better without 


29 


42 


35 


66 


74 


35 


4 


it 


63 


49 


52 


24 


20 


58 


89 


CKher answers 


6 


7 


10 


7 


4 


6 


5 


Don't know . . 


I 


I 


2 


2 


2 


— 


1 


Not answered 


1 


1 


i 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


< Numbers'! . . 


(1.235) 


(815) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Amongst the * other answers ’ were such responses as ‘ it is not essential but 
the council functions better with it 

There are very great differences in the views of different types of councillors 
on this issue. Whereas nearly all rural district councillors thought that their 
work could be better done without the party system, only 20 % of metropolitan 
borough councillors and 24 % of county borough councillors thought this. On 
the other hand 74 of metropolitan borough councillors and 66% of county 
borough councillors thought that the party system was ‘ essential ’ to the work 
of councils. If the views of rural district councillors are excluded, the proportion 
thinking that council work could be done better without party politics falls 
below 50”t|. 

Most of those saying that the party system was essential were members of 
the majority or main opposition group, that is to say those most involved in 
the party politics of local councils (Table 7.12). This is to be expected. 

Table 7.12 * 

Type of group on coondl — 
by ‘Is party sj^em essmtial to tiie work of councils? ’ 





Total 


Party system 
essential 


Would work 
better without 
party system 


Maioriiy ^oup . . 


42 


% 

71 


% 

27 


Mam oppositKHt group 


15 


22 


10 


Other ^emp 


4 


6 


4 


Independent 


39 


I 


59 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1.235) 


(361) 


(775) 



fXhe total of 1,235 includes informants who gave other answers or no answer to the Question 
021 the party system.) 
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A very large part of those believing that local government would work better 
without party politics were classified as ‘ independent ’ according to the principle 
outlined at the beginning of this chapter. However, 37% of those saying this, or 
just under one-quarter of all councillors, were at the time of the sun ey members 
of the majority or main opposition croups. This is consistent with our earlier 
finding that, for example, amongst county borough councillors (nearly ail of 
whom were members of the two main groups ! there was a substantial proportion 
who thought that party politics affected council work adversely. 

A very large proportion of councillors who had been returned unopposed 
thought that council work could be done better without party politics (Table 
7.13). This explains why amongst rural district councillors, the majority of whom 
were returned unopposed, such a large proportion did not think party politics 
essential. In contrast to these views almost a half of all aldermen thought party 
politics essential to local government. 



Table 7.13 

‘ Is the party system essential to the wra-k of councils? ’ — 
by status on council 





Total 


Councillor 

unopposed 


Councillor 

opposed 


Alderman 




0 


0 


o 














Party system essential 


29 


15 


36 


4S 


The w’ork could be done better 
without it 


63 


79 


56 


41 


Other answers 


6 


5 


7 


" 


Don’t know . . 


1 





I 


1 


Not answered 


1 


1 


— 


3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


300 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(430) 


(620) 


(127) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 38 informants who did not gise their status on council.) 



The main reasons given by councillors for taking either of these contrasting 
positions on the party politics system are shown in Tables 7.14 and 7.15. The 
main argument for party politics every where was that it ‘ gets the work done 
more quickly ’. Smaller proportions thought that the party system was essential 
because, by standing for definite policies, it clarified the alternatives for the 
electorate or because it ensured a supply of candidates. We have shown earlier 
the substantial part that the political parties play in recruitment. 

The main reasons given for believing that the work of councils could be better 
done without the party system was that party policies were pursued ‘ regardless 
of individual cases ’ or, equally important, that party politics ‘ had no relevance 
to local government ’. 
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Table 7.14 

ReftsoDS for believing party syst«n essential — 
b>' council tjpe 





AH 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




% 


% 


tO 


% 


/o 


Nos. 


Work gets done more quicklv 








61 






no arguments 


62 


78 


67 


68 


(16) 


Political parties stand for definite 








20 






thing; 


17 


11 


16 


18 


(4) 


Partv system em.ures adequate 






11 


18 


16 




supply of candidates . . 


14 


n 


— 


Because sewne fonn of grouping 








12 






would zrlsc anvway . • 


10 


11 


16 


7 


— 


Local government should be a 
microcosm of central govern- 














n»nt 


2 


1 


1 


— 


4 


— 


Because it exists it*s thecmlvway 














it’s the aixepted theory 


4 




6 


3 


5 


— 


Other answers 


6 


9 


3 


3 


7 


— 


Not answered 


7 


7 


1 


— 


5 


(1) 


Total 


122 


128 


121 


123 


130 




(Numbers believing party sysion 














esseniiai) 


(361) 


(54) 


(89) 


(34) 


(168) 


06) 



Table 7.15 

Reasons for believing ttie work could be done better without party system — 
by council t>T>e 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 






% 


% 


Nos. 


o/ 


% 


Party policies are pursued regard- 
le^ of the individual . . 


48 


47 


59 


(7) 


58 


33 


Pany politkrs have no relevance 
to local government .. 


47 


39 


22 


(3) 


43 


52 


Causes animosity, jU-f«Iing, 
bickering 


15 


IS 


6 


(1) 


8 


19 


Causes a lot of unnecessary dis- 
cussion . 


7 


3 


9 


(1) 


8 


6 


Cuts cut suitable candidates . . 


6 


5 


16 


(2) 


6 


3 


No: answered 


7 


9 


6 


(1) 


6 


6 


Total 


130 


121 


118 




129 


119 


(Numbers believ mg w ork could be 
done belter without party 
s> stem) • • 


(775) 


(79) 


(32) 


(9) 


(279) 


(376) 



(In both tables above percentages add up to more than 100 because some informants gave more 
than one answer.) 
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Differences between other groupings of councillors on this issue are almost 
as large as those between councillors in different types of authority. Table 7.16 
shows that manual and non-manual worker councillors clearly take a different 
view from the employers and managers of large or small businesses. There were, 
however, only small differences between the age groups on this issue. Much 
more striking is the situation shown in Table 7. 1 7 which show s councillors’ \ iew s 
by their age when they first became interested in politics. 



Table 7.16 

‘ Is the party system essential to the work of councils? ’ — 
by socio-economic group 





Total 


Employers and 
managers with 
*25 or more 
subordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 sub- 
ordinates and 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 




0 • 


O ' 


0 r 


O 


p 














Party system essential 
The work could be 
done better without 


29 


25 


i4 


42 


56 


it 


63 


69 


81 


48 


31 


Other answers 


6 


4 


4 


9 


11 


Don’t know . . 


1 


2 


1 


1 


— 


Not answered 


1 


— 


— 


— 


- 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) (1,235) 


(188) 


(463) 


t269) 


(1S7) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 118 informants who were retired, had never worked orwere in residual 
categories of employment.) 



Table 7.17 



‘ Is the party system essential to the work of cooncils? ’ — 
by age when first became interested in politics 







Age when first interested in politics: 




Total 






Other* 






Under 21 


21-30 


31-40 41 and over 




0./ 


0/ 


o,- 


O' ; 0^ 


Party system essential . . 


29 


48 


41 


35 22 2 


Work could be done better 










without it 


63 


41 


47 


62 70 94 


Don’t know 


I 


1 


1 


— 1 1 


Other answers 


6 


9 


11 


3 7 2 


Not answered 


1 


1 


— 


— — ; 1 




100 


100 


100 


100 100 , 100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(450) 


(232) 


(71) (70) 1 (412) 



‘‘Other’ column includes those who are not members of a political party or who did not give age 
W'hen first interested in politics. 



The younger the age at which councillors began to interest themselves in 
politics the more convinced they were of the role of party politics. However, 
even amongst the most convinced— those who came into politics at a very young 
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age — ^less than a half thought that the party system was essential to the work 
of councils. Those who joined political parties about the time they first stood 
for the council or soon after were much less likely to think the party system 
essential. 

Those councillors with only elementaiy education were more likely than 
others to believe the party system essential but at least a half of them thought 
the work could be ‘ done better without it '. 

If we take all the groups by which responses to this question were analysed, 
we can see that it was in the county boroughs and former metropolitan boroughs 
that the largest proportions said the party political system was ‘ essential ’ in 
local government. Only amongst the manual worker councillors did more than 
half (56°„) say it was essential. 

We have noted already that when asked which of a series of issues councillors 
believed were most important in discouraging people from standing for the 
council, only 7“o chose party politics. Amongst those thinking that local 
government work could be done better without party politics the proportion 
rose, but o.-ily to 9°„. 

Finally we have taken a group of issues, all of which give some indication of 
higher than average interest or enthusiasm for council work or the reform of 
procedures, and analysed these by the opinions held on party politics in council 
work (Table 7.18). 

The results seem to suggest that, as a group, councillors who think party 
politics essential are somew hat more likely to be the keener members of councils. 



Table 7.18 

Interest in council work or in reform of procedures — 
by ‘ Is the party system essential to the work of council? ’ 





Party system 
essential 


Council work 
would be done 
better without 
party system 


There is rxs enough time for all aspects of council work 


54 


% 

29 


CouRcil rather than \oIuntar>' organisations should 
provide all services needed to meet new needs 


30 


16 


More time be found if councillors sat on fewer 

cc«nmn:eef; 


32 


24 


Niore time could be found by leaving more detailed 
work to odkiais 


41 


28 



Finally, we have put together the answers of councillors to three questions 
to form an index of favourable attitude to party politics. Table 7.19 shows this 
mifex by council type. The percentages represent proportions believing that 
party support is essential for election to the council, that party support makes 
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good candidates more likely, and that the party system is essential to the work 
of councils. County borough councillors score highest on this index and the 
former metropolitan borough councillors a close second. At the other end of 
the scale, the members of rural district councils have a very negative attitude 
to party politics. The counties, municipal boroughs and urban districts occupy an 
intermediate position. 

Table 7.19 

Index of favourable attitude to party politics — 
by council type 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




or 


or 


or 


O- 


o 


Believe party support is essential 
for election - . . . . . 












60(3) 


92(2) 


94(1) 


53 (4) 


15 (5) 


Believe party support makes ; 
good candidates more likely . . : 


: 21 (3) 


39(1) 


26(2) 


17 (4» 


4 (5) 


Believe party system is essential 


35(3 = ) 


i 66(2) 


7411) 


35 (3= ) 


4 (5) 


Index of favourable attitude to 


i 








2! (5) 


party politics • . 


! 116 (.3) 


197 (1) 


194(2) 


110(4) 



Table 7.20 shows how the various socio-economic groups score on the index 
of favourable attitude to party politics. It will be seen that the manual workers 
are most favourable, followed by the non-manual workers. On the other hand, 
the larger employers and professionals, and even more so the smaller employers 
and farmers, are unfavourable to party politics. Part of this difference is, how- 
ever, accounted for by the distribution of socio-economic groups among 
council types, for example, the farmers in the rural districts. 



Table 7.20 

Index of favourable attitude to party politics — 
by socio-economic group 





Emplovers and 










managers with 


Emplovers and 


Non-manuai 






25 or more 


managers with 


Manual and 




subordinates 


under 25 


and own 






subordinates 


account non- 


agricultural 




professionals 


and fanners 


professionals 


wortcers 


Believe party support is 


°o 


% 


”o 




essential for election - • 


50 (3) 


27 (4) 


/O (2) 




Believe party support 














30(3) 


35 (2) 


40 (1) 


more likely 


19(4) 


Believe party system is 
essential 


25(3) 


14(4) 


42 (2 ) 


56 (l l 


Index of favourable atti- 
tude to party politics . . 


j 94 (3) 


71 (4) 


147 (2) 


i 170 (I) 
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The differences betw een age groups in the index of favourable attitude to party 
politics are not so large as those between council types and socio-economic 
groups (Table 7,21). Younger councillors are rather more inclined than older 
ones to be favourable to party politics, but the differences between the middle- 
aged and older groups are negligible. 

Table 7.21 

Index of fa^ouraWe attitude to part>* politics — by age 



Age 



Believe party suppon is essential for 

dec! ion 

Belseve party support makes good candi- 
dates more likely 

Believe part> system is essential .. .. i 


Under 45 


1 45-64 


65 and over 


50(1) 

38(1) 

35(1) 


49 (2) , 

30(3) 

29(2) 


45(3) 

32(2) 

27(3) 


Index of favourable attitude to partv 
politks 


123 (IJ 1 

i 


lOS (2) ^ 


104(3) 



21 
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1. Two-thirds of all councillors are members of political organisations but the 
proportion varies greatly, from 95 % of county borough councillors to about half 
that proportion in the rural districts. Many fewer councillors, however, had 
actually been brought into council work by political bodies and 12*fo of those 
who are now members joined after or about the time they joined the council. 

2. It is not easy to decide if any group on the council is a political body, because 
of the various titles used by many groups, but if we assume that members of the 
majority group or the main opposition, where councils so divide, may be 
described as political groups, then we can say to what extent both councillors 
and councils are ‘ party political In county boroughs and the former metro- 
politan boroughs nearly all councillors can be so described. In the rural districts, 
on the other hand, over 70 % described themselves as independent or not attached 
to any formally organised majority or main opposition group. Nearly two-thirds 
of the smaller employers and farmers describe themselves as independent. Only 
10% of the manual worker councillors do so, whilst 87% say they are members 
of the majority or main opposition group in council. 

3. Councillors were divided 48/50 on whether party support was necessary for 
election to local councils. The proportion thinking such support was necessary 
was of course directly related to whether or not the councillors’ own council was 
organised on party lines but even so only about two-thirds of those who said 
party support was essential were themselves formally asked to stand by a 
political party. 

4. Only about one-quarter of all councillors thought that party support w as both 
necessary and that this affected the kind of candidate chosen. On balance more 
thought it improved the chances of good candidates than thought that it made 
them less likely. 

5. Three-quarters of all councillors said that they did not think that party 
politics affected the work of councils. In the county boroughs, a much larger 
proportion than elsewhere thought that the work was affected. The minority ot 
councillors who said party politics affected the work thought it was affected 
through the enforcement of ‘ doctrinaire policies ’ or through delay ‘ because of 
political discussion’. Two-thirds of the comments on the effects of party 
politics on the work of the council were thus critical but these critical comments 
came from only 12% of all councillors. Other comments suggested that the 
effects of party politics were favourable and were expressed in such terms as 
‘ helps to get clear-cut decisions The county borough councillors, who made 
most adverse comments, also made most favourable comments. 

6. When councillors were asked if they thought the party system essential to 
the work of councils, a majority said the work could be done better without it 
but there are great differences betw'een the view's of councillors in different areas 
on this question. Eighty-nine per cent of rural district councillors, for example, 
thought local council work could be better done without the party system but 
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borough councillors. If the rural districts are excluded from 
the total only 49% of the remaining councillors think the work could be done 
better without the party system. Most of the councillors who thought the system 
essential were members of the majority or main opposition group— they were 
themselves involved in the party poUtics of local councils. Similarly a maioritv 
ot those tt ho thought the work could be better done without it called themselves 
independent . But 37% of those who thought the work could be better done 
without It were also at the time of the survey members of the majority or main 
opposition groups. The main argument for the party system was that ‘ the work 
gets done more quickly '. The main arguments against it were that ‘ nartv 
policies are pursued regardless of the individual ’ or ‘ party politics have no 
relevance to local government 

7. Manual worker councillors were the only grouping with a majority in favour 

of the party system (56%). The smaller employers and farmers had the largest 
majority against it (SI %). iirgest 

^Attitudes towards party politics were most favourable amongst county 
wTef counc^r’ (under 45) and manual or non-manutd 
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Councillors and the public 

According to our system of local government the councillor represents 
the public interest in the deliberations and activities of the council. If then 
we look at the relationship between the public and the councillor, we might 
expect to find indications of the extent to which the system is meeting the 
purpose for which it exists. Certainly it is to the actual operation of the council 
that we would have to look if we wanted to learn how efficient the official staff 
of the council were in carrying out their responsibilities and the extent to w hich 
needs were met. But this is not the subject of the Maud Committee's work. It 
is concerned rather with the public setting in which council work is done and 
the way in which the arrangement of the councillors' part in t'ne work affects 
those who do or might participate in it. In this chapter, then, we consider some 
aspects of the mutual relationships of councillor and elector. 

The electors and the council 

In the first place councillors were asked what they thought was the attitude 
of the public to the work of the council in their areas. The answers are shown 
in Table 8.1. On the whole, a majority of councillors take the view that the 



Tabie 8.1 

‘ How would you describe the attitude of the general public to the work of the 
council in this area? ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




0/ 




0/ 


O' 


«• 


o * 
















Public Attitude is : 
Favourable . . . • 


53 


44 


44 


33 


54 


60 


Unfavourable 


5 


1 


3 


2 


9 


2 


Not interested . . 


39 


53 


47 


65 


36 


33 


Don’t know . . . . 


2 


— 


5 


— 


1 


4 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 


— 


— 


1 


Total . . . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 


Proportion not op- 
posed at last 
election . . . . 


38 


38(2) 


9(4) 


3(5) 


22(3) 


69(1) 


Proportion spend- 
ing less than 
5 hrs per month 
with electors . . 


42 


40(3) 


25(5) 


47(2) 


37(4) 


58(1) 
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public is favourably inclined towards council work. It will be seen that metro- 
politan borough councillors were more inclined than others to believe that the 
public is not interested, whereas rural district councillors are more likely to 
think that the public takes a favourable view of the work of their authorities. 
Next to the metropolitan borough councillors, it is the county councillors who 
are most inclined to stiy that the public is not interested. 

There does not appear to be any close relationship between the attitudes 
e.xpressed by councillors and the extent of their contact with electors. In 
the rural districts a high proportion did not fight an election, and also spend 
relatively little time with electors. Rural district councillors are less likely 
to say that the public is not interested, despite this limited contact. Most county 
Imrough councillors had to fight an election and they spend relatively more 
time with electors than other councillors do, yet their views on the attitude 
of electors are intermediate. It may be that more contact councillors have 
with electors the more uncertain they are about the attitudes of electors. 

In the electors’ survey informants were asked to say how they thought 
their councillors 'ran things’ in their area (Table 8.2). Although 90% of 
electors gave a positive response, the overall reaction was not enthusiastic 
and many electors would not even venture a guess at the efficiency of county 
councils. Councillors' judgement that the degree of very critical comment 
is small is confirmed by the electors’ response and it may be, too, that the 
judgement of councillors that substantial proportions of electors are ‘ not 
interested is in line with the only limited approval given by 62 % of all electors. 



Table 8.2 

Electors’ opinions of their own council 





Opinions of 




The borough/ 






district 


The county 




council 


council 


loformaats thhUdi^ their council runs fhtnfyg • 


% 


% 


\er> well 
Fairlv well 
Not at all well 


28 

62 


23 

52 


IX»ntknow 


4 


21 


Total 

» Numbers) 


100 

(2,184) 


100 

(1.555)* 



•Excludes people living in county boroughs. 



_ Younger electors were much less likely than older ones to think that councils 
Jn o ®' I ■ satisfaction with dififerent services ranged from 

t \ er bO o of userj of clinics and libraries who were ‘ very satisfied ’ to 65 y of 

p^bhchoulint’ ’ ‘ 
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Councillors ami the public 

The more ‘activist’ councillors were less likely than others to believe that 
the public attitude was favourable (Table 8.3j. 



Table 8-3 

‘ How would you describe the attitude of the general public to the wt>rk of the 
council in this area ? * — by ‘ Is enoi^ being dtMie by council to help peo{de and 
improve things in this area ? * 





Total 


Enough be- 
ing done 


Enough in 
some wavs 
more should 
More should be done in 
be done others 


Public attitude is: 




% 


®o °t> 


Favourable 


53 


62 


42 43 


Unfavourable 


5 


3 




Not interested . • 


39 


33 


46 4; 


Don’t know 


2 


i 


4 5 


Not answered 


1 


1 


I ~ 




ioo 


100 


100 100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(666) 


(414) (136) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 19 informants who did not state whether enough was being 
done by council to help people and improve things in the area.) 



Councillors with some form of further education were also less likely than 
others to believe that the public attitude was favourable (Table 8.4). 



Table 8.4 

‘ How would ,vou describe the attitude of the general public to the work of the 
council in this area 7 ’ — by education 





Total 


Elementary 


Secondarv' Further 


Public attitude is: 


% 


% 


O' e 

55 39 


Favourable 


53 


56 


Unfavourable 


5 




41 48 

2 1 


Not interested . - 


39 


35 


Don’t know 






Not answered 


1 








100 


100 


100 100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(518) 


(467) (2!6) 



(The total of 1 ,235 includes 34 informants who did not give their education.) 



In Table 8.3 we showed how councillors' attitudes towards the work of their 
council varies with their own attitude towards the work. The table below shows 
how electors' views on the work of the council compares with those of councillors. 
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Councillors: ‘ Is enough being done by council to help people and improve things in this 

area or should more be done ? ’ 





Total 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




% 


% 


% 


% 

52 


; 


% 


done 

Enou^ is being 
done in some 
fields, more is 


34 


32 


46 


24 


needed in others 


11 


13 


17 


9 


12 


8 


Total 


45 


45 


63 


61 


49 


32 



Electors: ‘ In your opinion is enongh being done to help people and improve things in 
this area or should more be done? ’ 





Total 




County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


More should be 
done 


56% 




61% 


49% 


55% 


55% 



In general, electors are more likely than councillors to feel that more council 
activity is needed, but there is not a major difference between them on this issue. 
But there are larger differences between the views of councillors in different 
types of area that there are between electors in the different areas. The senti- 
ments of county borough councillors seem closer to those of their electors than 
is the case in other types of area, and in rural districts electors are much keener 
than councillors on extending council activities. 

All councillors were also asked to say which one problem in their opinion 
would need a great deal of attention in future, and their answers have been 
given elsewhere. A similar question was put to those electors who thought 
that ‘ more should be done ’ by councils. In Table 8.5 below, the two' sets 
of responses are compared. It should be noted that all councillors were asked 
to name one problem, whether or not they thought more activity in general was 
needed. They presumably chose those which, in their opinion, were most 
deserving of more attention than they had so far had. Only those electors 
who wanted more activity in general were asked the question, and the views 
given below are therefore those of the more interested section of the public. 
Many of them mentioned more than one item. 
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Table 8.5 

CouncUlors’ Q; * One problem in the area which wili need a great deal of 
attention in next year or so? * 

Electors’ Q: ‘ What should be done to help people and improve things in the area? ’ 







Electors 






All 


thinking more 


AH 




Councillors 


should be done 


Electors 


Town Planning 


% 

22 


% 

2 


% 

1 


Housing/Slum Clearance/Rents 


21 


25 


14 


Traffic Schemes/Road improvements. . 


13 






Traffic problems 




ri2 


7 


Transport services 




\ 9 


5 


Sewerage system/water supply 


11 






Sewerage/Street lighting/repairs 




ri2 


7 


‘Keeping District cleaner and tidier* . . 






3 


Improving Shops, Bus shelters, 




1 . 




Conveniences, etc 




Lio 


6 


Education/Further Education 


5 


4 


2 ' 


Establishing new industry 


4 


2 


1 


Boundary Revision/Locid 








Government Reorganisation 


5 






Recreation/Culture 


2 






Leisure facilities 




f24 


13 


Places for children’s play 




1 10 


6 


Facilities for teenagers 




L22 


12 


Welfare Services 




6 


3 


Old people’s welfare 


2 


28 


16 


Law and order 




2 


1 


Other Answers/Don’t know . . 


15 


5 


3 


Don’t think more should be done 


— 


— 


44 


Total 


100 


179 


144 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(1,228) 


(2,184) 



(Councillors’ ‘ other ’ problems covered a very wide range of different problems each 
mentioned by relatively small proportions, e.g,, ‘ new compost plan for refuse ‘ immigration 
* keeping rates down ‘ extend smokeless zones 
Electors’ percentages add to more than 100 because some named more than one problem.) 



If we compare the two sets of responses it is clear that very different weight 
is given to some issues. Electors seem far less convinced than councillors 
about the need for more town planning activity. On the other hand they give 
very much more weight than councillors to the provision of leisure facilities, 
particularly for children and teenagers. Both electors and councillors attach 
importance to doing more on housing problems. Electors are much more con- 
cerned than councillors that more should be done about the welfare of old 
people. 

It should be remembered that the question put to councillors asked for only 
one problem needing a great deal of attention. The fact that some problem areas 
were not named does not necessarily indicate councillors’ lack of concern for 
them. For example it is shown in Table 9.43 (p. 271) that of those who thought 
council powers were not fully used, 33 % said they were not used to provide for 
cultural/leisure activities. 
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It is shown in the electors’ survey that, in general, electors are not very 
well informed about council activities. These indications of where electors 
think more should be done may not always be based on adequate information 
about what councils are now doing. But such views can of course seriously 
affect the public standing of councils and councillors, regardless of whether 
or not they are well founded. 

How do the views of councillors and electors compare on what has been done 
in the past? 



Table 8.6 

‘ Which one of ail the activities or decisions of the couneil during 1964 has done most to 
help peopie or improve things? ’ (Comparison of ali counciiiors and electors) 





Councillors 


Councillors 

(Specified 


Electors 

(Specified 


Electors 




(All answers) 


activities) 


activities) 


(All answers) 


Housing 


% 

28 


% 

35 


% 

40 


% 

19 


Utility services 


17 


21 


13 


6 


Town Planning 


11 


14 


7 


3 


Old people’s welfare . . 


7 


9 


9 


4 


Roads/traffic 


6 


7 


17 


8 


Education 


5 


6 


4 




Recreational and Social facilities 


4 


5 


7 


3 


New shopping centres 


— 


— 


2 


1 


Other welfare services 


2 


3 


1 


1 


Other answers 


7 


— 


— 


Don’t know 


7 


■ — 


— 


16 


Don’t know anything Council 
is doing 








— 


30 


None 


4 


— 


— 


— 


Council has done nothing to 
help people 











7 


Not answered 


2 


— 


— 


— 




100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(988) 


(1,022) 


(2,184) 



It will be noticed first of all that one-half of all electors said that they did 
not know anything that the council was doing, or would not venture to say 
which activity they thought had done most to help or that in their view the 
council had done nothing to help people or improve things in 1964! At the 
very least this finding indicates a very low level of awareness of their councils’ 
activities amongst electors. If we take only the other half, the electors who did 
venture an opinion, we may note that these more interested electors put less 
weight on town planning activities than do councillors. They put rather more 
weight on the handling of road and traffic problems. Perhaps this is because 
such activities provide highly visible results. And perhaps many electors take the 
public utility services more for granted than do councillors. 
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It appears from these results that eveu more of the public than councillors 
estimate do not have either much interest in or awareness of council work. 
Councillors are, however, right in feeling that only very small proportions of 
electors are highly critical. On the other hand electors seem to feel more 
strongly than councillors that councils should extend their responsibilities and 
there are major differences between the more interested electors and councillors 
on which problem areas need more attention. 



Electors and councillors 

So far we have considered public attitudes towards the work of councils. 
How do councillors feel about their own standing with their electorate? We 
compare below councillors’ views on the attitude of electors toward councillors 
and councils : 





Total 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Councillors’ opini- 
ons: 

Public attitude to 
work of Council is 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


favourable . . . . 

Public attitude to- 
wards Councillors 


53 


44 


44 


33 


54 


60 


is favourable 
Public is not in- 
terested in work of 


67 


57 


53 


50 


67 


77 


Council 

Public is not in- 
terested in Coun- 


39 


53 


47 


65 


36 


33 


cillors 


27 


36 


39 


46 


25 


20 



All types of councillors believe that the public takes a more favourable 
view of them than of their councils. They also believe that the pubUc is more 
Ukely to lack interest in the work of the council than in them. 

Comments made by councillors who thought the public’s attitude to them 
was favourable included: 

‘ Most people try to be helpful — the individuals who are most critical 
are usually those who just can’t understand what is happening. ’ 

‘ If a councillor is doing his job there is a good relationship between him 
and the electors. ’ 

On the other hand, comments about the public’s lack of interest included: 
‘ The pubhc are not interested except when they want something done. 
Councillors do not endeavour to keep the electorate informed. ’ 

‘ There is total ignorance of what the council does. Many believe coun- 
cillors are paid or that they get something out of it in some form or 
other and so they let them get on with it. ’ 
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Clearly many councillors believe that the public does not hold them in high 
esteem. How true is this? In the electors’ survey people were asked if they 
agreed or disagreed with a series of propositions about why people become 
councillors (Table 8.7). 



Table 8.7 

What electors think motivates people to become councillors 





Agree 


Disagree 


Other or 
Don’t 
Know 


Total 


Nos. 


Suggested Motivations 


% 


% 


% 


% 




1) Because they feel a sense of duty to their 
fellow citizens 


76 


16 


8 


100 


2,184 


2) Because they have the good of the com- 
munity at heart 


74 


16 


10 


100 


2,184 


3) Because they want to make money for 
themselves 


25 


66 


9 


100 


2,184 


4) Because they want higher positions at 
work 


34 


55 


11 


100 


2,184 


5) Because they want people to look up to 
them 


50 


42 


S 


100 


2,184 



The report on the electors’ survey assembles these judgements into an 
index on the basis of a scoring system ranging from 5 (for those who give 
councillors credit for dtruistic motives on all of the items) to 1 (for those 
who had credited councillors with selfish motives in every case). The distribution 
of scores for the whole sample is as follows : 



Low 


1 


% 

8 


No positive answers 




2 


11 


1 positive answer 




3 


32 


2 or 3 positive answers 


High 


4 


22 


4 positive answers 


5 


27 


5 positive answers 






100% 





Note: pose who gave ‘ don’t know ’ or ‘ other ’ answers (between 8-11 % of the sample 
for any one statement) were considered as not giving a positive answer. 



The report comments that ‘ people on the whole are more likely to credit 
councillors with “ good ” rather than “ bad ” motives. Those with high scores, 
i.e. the more favourable, were somewhat more likely to be younger people; a 
high score was directly related to awareness that council work is unpaid; there 
was no relationship between electors’ attitudes to councillors and whether or 
not they had ever been in touch with one of their own local councillors ’. 
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Councillors and the public 

While the majority of all types of cotmoillors believed that the public took 
a favourable view of them, councillors with further education and younger 
councillors were more likely than others to feel that the public took an un- 
favourable view of them or was ‘ not interested 

Communications with the electorate 

Councillors* views on the attitudes of the public towards them and their 
work will be based on information from many sources, only some of which 
will represent the ‘ man in the street In addition, the activities of special 
interest groups and the reports of council officials will play their part. It is 
generally assumed that in a democratic system representatives act on more or 
less direct knowledge of the needs and attitudes of their public. Since council 
services are Rowing and becoming more concerned with the personal welfare 
of many sections of the public, the range of knowledge needed to warrant such 
assumptions grows ever wider. We therefore thought it would be useful to 
ask all councillors in which ways they found out about the needs and attitudes 
of the public. Table 8.8 shows that much the largest channel of communication 



Table 8.8 

‘ What are the main ways you get to know about the needs and attitudes of members 
of file public? ’ 





AU 

councils 


Counties 


County 

borough 


Metro- 

politan 

bOTOU^S 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Informal personal 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


contacts . . . . 

Formal approaches 


88 


86 


85 


83 


88 


91 


/letters . . . . 

Meeting people 
through voluntary 


31 


30 


40 


30 


31 


29 


organisations 


23 


21 


22 


26 


27 


17 


Political parties . . 
Special organisa- 
tion set up for the 


13 


16 


22 


28 


19 


1 


purpose . . . . 


8 


5 


19 


20 


6 


6 


Local press . . 
Election cam- 


8 


10 


13 


17 


9 


4 


paigns/canvassing 
Reports from 
council depart- 


8 


9 


16 


11 


8 


5 


ments 

Through other 


5 


3 


2 


11 


6 


4 


councillors . . . . 


4 


7 





4 


2 


6 


Other answers 


5 


3 


12 


11 


7 


1 


Not answered 


1 


2 


2 




1 


1 


Total . . 


194 


192 


233 


241 


204 


165 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(4Q 


(483) 


(420) 



(Percentages add to more than 1 00 because some informants gave more than one answer,) 
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was informal^ Formal approaches or correspondence played a much smaller 
part and although the political parties play a large part in the selection and 
promotion of councillors they apparently played a minor role as a source of 
information about the needs and attitudes of the public. Election campaigns 
played a very small part in bringing the candidates information about the needs 
and attitudes of members of the public, and special organisations set up to 
provide electors with the opportunity to ask for help or make known their 
grievances clearly make ordy a very small contribution outside the county 
boroughs and metropolitan boroughs. When councillors were asked to name 
their principal source, informal contacts stood out as even more important, and 
the various organisational contacts were still further reduced in importance 
(Table 8.9). 

It is of some interest that metropolitan borough councillors were more 
likely than others to say that they met people through their organisational 
contacts or through political parties. Thirty-seven per cent of metropolitan 
borough councillors mentioned these means of contact, compared with only 12 % 
of all councillors. Clearly, in the metropolitan boroughs, organisational 
channels were used differently from the way they were elsewhere. In contrast, 
only 6 % of rural district councillors mentioned these means of contact, and in 
such areas councillors rely very heavily on informal contact. 



Table 8.9 

‘ Of those you have mentioned which is the main way 7 ’ — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Informal personal 


% 


% 


% 

60 


% 

39 


% 

65 


% 

75 


contacts . . 


67 


69 


Formal approaches 
/letters 


8 


9 


8 


9 


8 


7 


Meeting people 
through voluntary 
organisations 


6 


5 


4 


11 


9 


3 


Political parties . . 


3 


2 


5 


15 


4 


1 


Special organisation 
set up for the 
purpose 


3 


1 


8 


11 


2 


2 


Loc^ press . . 


1 


3 


1 


— 


1 


— 


Election campaigns/ 
canvassing . . . . 


2 


2 


4 


7 


4 





Reports from 
council depart- 
ments . • . . 


2 


1 


2 


4 


1 


2 


Through other 
councillors 


2 


2 


_ 





1 


5 


Other answers 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


— 


Not answered 


5 


5 


5 


2 


3 


5 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 

















^I.e. contacts arising out of casual meetings and not arranged beforehand by correspondence 
or appointment. 
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It was perhaps to be expected that the main groups — ^majority and leading 
opposition — ^in council would make use of various organisational contacts 
but even amongst members of such groups informal means dominate; 



Main way of getting to know about needs and attitudes of public — 
by type of group on eouncil 





Total 


Majority 

group 


Main 

opposition 

group 


Other 

group 


Indepen- 

dent 


Informal 


% 

67 


% 

61 


% 

53 


% 

80 


% 

78 


Other councillors . . 
Voluntary organisations, 
political parties or 


2 




5 




4 


special organisations 


12 


17 


21 


6 


5 



There is, too, some difference in the extent to which organisational channels 
are used among our four socio-economic groups : 



Main way of getting to know about needs and attitudes of public — 



by socio-economic group 





Total 


Employers 
and man- 
agers with 
25 or more 
subordin- 
ates 8c. 
profession- 
als 


Employers 
and man- 
agers with 
under 25 
subordin- 
ates and 
farmers 


Non-man- 
ual & own 
account 
non- 
profession- 
als 


Manual 

and 

agricul- 

tural 

workers 


Informal 


% 

67 


% 

64 


% 

74 


% 

64 


% 

66 


Other councillors . . 
Voluntary organisations, 
politick parties or special 


2 




4 


2 




organisations 


12 


20 


5 


15 


21 



The preceding paragraphs describe the kind of channels through which 
councillors’ contacts with electors are made. This information does not give 
a picture of how much each of the channels is used or how much contact there 
is, in total, between councillors and the public. Some questions were asked of 
both councillors and electors in order to find this out. The information given 
by electors is presented in the report on the electors’ survey. 

There are, however, some limitations on the utility of the information collected 
from councillors. Inspection of the results suggests that the questions asked of 
councillors were somewhat ambiguous. We asked councillors in the interview; 
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‘ During the last 4 weeks how many of the people in this area have been in 
touch with you as a member of the council? The results are shown in Table 
8 . 10 . 



Table 8.10 

‘ During the last 4 weeks, how many of the people in this area have been 
in touch with you as a member of council? ’ and ‘ How much time 
do you spend per month dealing with electors* problems? ’ 





Average number 


Average 
time spent 




of contacts 


on contacts 




(per 4 weeks) 


(hrs. per 4 weeks) 


Total 


26 


7-5 


Council ^e: 


27 


7-9 


Counties 


County Boroughs 


36 


11*3 


Metropolitan Boroughs 


26 


7*9 


Municipal Boroughs and Urban Districts • ■ 


30 


8-7 


Rural Districts . . . . 


1'8 


4*7 


Age: 


24 


7-4 


Under 45 


45-64 


27 


7-6 


65 and over 


24 


7-3 


Socio-economic group : 

Employers and managers with 25 or more 
subordinates, and professionals 


25 


6-3 


Employers and managers with under 25 
subordinates and farmers 


20 


5-8 


Non-manual and own account non-pro- 
fessionals • 


31 


84 


Manual and agricultural workers 


39 


11-2 


Status on council: 




5-7 


Councillors (unopposed) 


19 


Councillors (opposed) 


32 


8-3 


Aldermen 


33 


8-6 



The time shown in the right-hand column is derived from information 
collected in the postal survey and aheady presented in an earlier chapter. 
It will be seen that there is a fairly close correspondence between the time 
councillors say they spend ‘ dealing with electors’ problems ’ in the average 
month and the number of people they say ‘ have been in touch with them ’ 
during the previous four weeks. Those groups of councillors who claim to 
have been in touch, on average, with larger numbers of electors, such as 
county borough councillors and manual worker councillors, also say they have 
spent, on average, more time with electors. And those groups of councillors who 
say they have been in touch with relatively few electors such as rural district 
councillors and those councillors who were returned unopposed spend, on 
average, much less time than others on this work. 

Some councillors acknowledged that they had few personal contacts with 
electors (Table 8.11). Ten per cent of all councillors said that ‘ during the last 
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4 weeks ’ they had seen (i.e. been in touch with electors in their role of council- 
lor) no electors, and another 20% had seen only 1-4 electors during that 
time. Nearly a third of all councillors, then, said they had seen fewer than 
one elector a week during the previous four weeks. Two-thirds of all rural 
district councillors and 46% of all county councillors had seen 8 or fewer elec- 
tors in that time, or less than 2 a week. About one-third of the employers and 
managers in large and small business had seen less than one elector a week. 



Table 8.11 

‘ During the last 4 weeks how many of the people in this area have been 
in touch with yon as a member of council? ’ — by council type 





Total 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municpial 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


No contacts 


% 

10 


% 

15 


% 

5 


% 

13 


% 

6 


% 

15 


1-4 contacts 


20 


15 


11 


17 


18 


26 


5-8 contacts 


18 


16 


12 


9 


17 


23 


9-12 contacts . . 


9 


8 


10 


15 


9 


8 


13 or more 


40 


42 


58 


44 


47 


27 


Not answered . . 


3 


4 


4 


2 


3 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 


Average number 
of contacts with 
electors in four 
weeks • - . . 


26 


27 


36 


26 


30 


18 



More detailed analysis of the numbers of electors with whom contact was 
claimed shows that as the average number of contacts increases so does the 
proportion of councillors who claim to have seen large numbers increase. 
Twenty-seven per cent of county borough councillors, for example, claim to 
have seen 50 or more electors per month and considerable numbers of them 
well over 100 or more electors per month. Altogether, amongst county borough 
councillors, 80% of aU contacts were made by about 12% of all councillors. 
When we look at the ways in which these large numbers of elector contacts 
were made we find, amongst the county borough councillors, that about 40 % 
of them were made not by telephone, postal communication or personal visit 
but in ‘ other ways ’. Our electors’ survey, however, showed that only 3 % of 
electors claimed to have been in touch with their councillors in ways other 
than personal visit, letter or telephone, and the last three means were used by 
up tol7 % of all electors. It seems clear from this information that considerable 
proportions of councillors have, quite legitimately, included in their contacts 
with electors, meetings with groups of people and maybe even some public 
meetings of voluntary organisations. But other councillors in our sample have 
apparently not done this, and, since our question has not therefore been in- 
terpreted uniformly throughout the sample, there must be some doubt about the 
way the data can be used. 
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If, for example, cmmcillors in some types of authority address more meetings 
or ^oups of electors than others, and if they include the audiences for such 
meetings in their electoral contacts, then their average numbers contacted will 
be exaggerated in relation to other councillors who either address fewer meetings 
or groups or who have excluded such meetings from their answers. From 
information given in the electors’ survey we can estimate how many electors 
claim to have made contact with councillors over a month. If we divide this 
total by the total number of councillors, we can estimate an average number of 
electors seen by each councillor per month. This estimate is only half the number 
of elector-councillor contacts which councillors claim. Since such a large 
proportion of the councillors’ estimate is based on talking to groups, and since 
individual electors largely exclude such group meetings, then the discrepancy be- 
tween the two estimates may be largely one of definition and not of fact. The 
time spent with electors which is noted in the preceding table will, then, for 
some councillors include time spent with groups or at meetings as well as with 
individuals and the number of elector contacts noted in that table can only 
be used to provide some order of magnitude and of differences between the 
groups. The low numbers, and particularly the proportions of councillors 
saying that they had seen 12 or fewer electors per month, most probably do 
represent only contacts with individuals. They include all the contacts mentioned 
by 57 % of aU electors. 

In the report on the electors’ survey it is shown that about 26% of electors 
said they had been in touch with their council ‘ in the last year ’ and on average 
there had been over 2 contacts for every elector making contact during that time. 
In contrast to this only 17 % of all electors said that they had ever been in touch 
with a councillor and not more than 6 % during ‘ the last year ’ (Table 8.12). 



Table 8.12 

Electors who had heen in touch with a iocal councilior — by council type 





Total 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 

boroughs 


Urban 

districts 


Rural 

districts 


Informants who had 
ever contacted a 
’ [ councillor of that 
borough or district 


17% 


17% 


5% 


15% 


27% 


14% 



The electors’ survey report shows similar substantial differences in the 
proportions of different groups of electors saying that they had ever been in 
contact with councillors. The proportion claiming contact rises from 14% of 
the younger electors (21-34) to 21% amongst those aged 55-64. Since the 
older ones would have had a much longer period of time in which to make contact 
it may be that younger electors are relatively less timid in making contact 
than their elders have been. Twenty-nine per cent of the electors who are 
employers and managers in the large firms or professionals claim that they have 
ever been in touch with a councillor compared with about 17% of manual 
workers. 

It appears from this information that, on average, councillors may have some 
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kind of contact with perhaps 200 to 300 electors a year. Many councillors 
have much less contact than this and considerable proportions, especially in 
rural districts and in the counties, seem to have personal contact with very 
few electors indeed. Over half of all our councillors had 12 or fewer contacts 
with their electors in the four weeks before we interviewed them, or less than 
3 a week. This informal personal contact will be part only of their electoral 
contact but will probably provide their main channel of communication with 
their electorates. The more formal or organisational channels seem, to the 
councillor, to play a much smaller role in helping him ‘ to know the needs 
and attitudes of members of the public ’. It does not follow that the information 
derived about public needs in the ways discussed above provides the sole 
motivation for council decisions and actions. Many other incentives, pressures 
or statutory obUgations for action will in different ways make themselves felt 
on the machinery of local government. The councillor’s sense of public need as 
expressed personally by electors wiU provide part only of his reasons for de- 
ciding how he will act in helping to shape the activities of his council. 



What does the public know about councils and their work? 

The previous paragraphs discussed ways in which councillors learn about 
the public. What about councillors’ opinions of the public’s knowledge of 
councils and councillors? These were explored in a series of questions, the 
answers to which are displayed in Table 8.13. Perhaps the outstanding result 
here is that a very large majority of councillors did not believe that members of 
the public knew enough to form a balanced picture of council work. This is 
true in aU types of councils. Rather more councillors thought the public was 
informed enough to make full use of existing council services but even here over 
60 % of councillors did not think the public knew enough to use existing services 
well. 

Table 8.13 

Councillors* opinions on what the public knows — 
by council type 



(a) * Does the public know enough to make good use of existing council services ? ’ 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes 


% 

37 


% 

33 


% 

33 


% 

22 


% 

34 


% 

46 


No 


61 


64 


66 


76 


64 


53 


Don’t know 


1 


— 


— 


2 


1 


— 


Not answered 


1 


3 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



(b) ‘ Does the public know enough to get a balanced picture of the way the council conducts 
its affairs?’ 



Yes 


% 

18 


% 

18 


% 

18 


% 

11 


% 

17 


% 

21 


No . . 


80 


79 


78 


87 


81 


78 


Don’t know 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


— 


Not answered 


1 


2 


2 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Table 8.13 — continued 

(c) ‘ Does the public know enough to vote in an informed way at local elections ? * 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Yes 


% 

48 


% 

44 


% 

44 


% 

22 


% 

47 


% 

54 


No 


48 


49 


52 


76 


50 


42 


Don’t know 


3 


4 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Not answered 


1 


3 


2 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers for 
above 3 tables) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



It may be somewhat surprising, in view of these opinions on the level of 
public Imowledge, that so many councillors felt that the public knew enough 
to vote in an informed way at local elections. Clearly, in the view of many 
councillors, participation in democratic elections does not necessarily require 
sufficient knowledge for a balanced picture of the way public affairs are 
conducted. The metropolitan borough councillors, very much more than others, 
believed that the public did not know enough to vote in an informed way at local 
elections. 

Are these severe judgements justified? Electors were asked very much the 
same question about themselves and we compared below the responses of 
councillors and electors: 





Total 


Counties 


County 

borou^s 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


(i) Cooncillors: The public 


% 


% 


% 


7o 


% 


% 


does not know enou^ to 
make good use of existing 
council services . . . . 


61 


64 


66 


76 


64 


53 


Electors: I feel I don’t 
know enough about what 
the council is doing to 
make full use of all their 
services 


64 




65 


68 


63 ■ 


66 


(ii) Conncillors: The public 
does not know enough to 
get a balanced picture of 
the way council conducts 
its affairs 


80 


79 


78 


87 


81 


78 


Electors: I feel I don’t 
know enon^ to know 
whether they are doing 
the right thin^ for me or 
not 


60 




61 


66 


57 


63 


(iii) Councillors: The pub- 
lic does not know enough 
to vote in an informed 
way at local elections . . 


48 


49 


52 


76 


50 


42 


Electors : I feel I don’t 
know enough to use my 
vote to the best advantage 
at local efection time . . 


36 




36 


48 


33 


40 
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On the first issue electors and councillors are, generally, agreed. On the other 
two issues electors are rather less convinced of their ignorance than are coun- 
cillors. Even so, 64 % of electors say that they do not know enough to make full 
use of council services and 60 % say they do not know ‘ whether the council is 
doing the right things for me or not ’. Many fewer electors than this thought 
that ignorance of the council’s services or what the council was doing would 
prevent them using their votes ‘ to the best advantage at local elections ’. 
This result corresponds with the differences between counctUors’ views on the 
third issue and on the first two. A majority of both electors and councillors 
believe that effective participation in local elections is possible, despite wide- 
spread ignorance of the conduct of public affairs, or insufficieut experience of 
the way local services are being run. 

There are substantial differences between the views of different groups 
of councillors on these questions. 

More of the younger councillors than the older councillors beheve that 
‘ the public does not know enough ’ on aU these issues. 





Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 or over 


Proportion of councillors believing that : 


% 


7. 


7 


The public does not know enough, to make good use 
of existing council services 


79 


62 


44 


The public does not know enough to get a balanced 
picture of the way council conducts its affairs . . 


92 


82 


65 


The public does not know enough to vote in an 
informed way 


54 


52 


35 



Those with further education, similarly, are more likely to feel that the 
public ‘ does not know enough ’ on all these issues. There is, however, a clear 
majority of both the older councillors (58 %) and of those with only elementary 
education (58 %) who believe that the public does know enough to vote in an 
informed way. 





Education 




Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 


Proportion of councillors believing that: 

The public does not know enough to make good 
use of existing council services 


% 

60 


% 

57 


% 

77 


The public does not know enough to get a bal- 
anced picture of the way council conducts its 
affairs 


76 


82 


91 


The public does not know enough to vote in an 
informed way 


39 


52 


67 
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There are no consistent differences between the socio-economic groups on 
these questions. The manual and non-manual worker groups are somewhat more 
inclined than the others to believe that the public does not know enough to 
make good use of council services. But all groups agree by a very large majority 
that the public does not know enough to get a balanced picture of the way the 
council conducts its affairs. A majority of the manual worker councillors, 
however (57%), believe that the public does know enough to vote in an in- 
formed way. 





Socio-Economic Group 




Employers 

and 

managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers 

and 

managers 
with under 
25 subordin- 
ates and 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Proportion of councillors believing that: 
Tlie public does not know enough 
to make good use of existing 
council services 


% 

60 


% 

55 


% 

69 


% 

71 


The public does not know enough to 
get a balanced picture of the way 
council conducts its affairs 


82 


81 


82 


80 


. The public does not know enough 
to vote in an informed way 


56 


50 


52 


38 



The longer councillors had served the more likely they were to believe that 
the public does know enough to vote in an informed way. This may be partly 
explained by the age of councillors, since over two-thirds of those with 20 years’ 
service or more are over 65. But this is not the whole picture. The main division 
in the following table is between those who have served up to 10 years and those 
who have served over 10 years, and 44 % of those who have served under 10 years 
are over 55 years of age. The shorter service group, then, includes younger 
councillors and also others who are more inclined to believe that there is much 
pubhc ignorance of council activities. 
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Table 8.14 

‘ Does the public know enough to vote in an informed way at iocal eiections? ’ — 
by iength of service 







Length of service in years 




Total 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10 or more 




% 

48 


% 

42 


% 

44 


% 

55 


No 


48 


55 


55 


39 


Don’t know 


3 


2 


1 


4 


Not answered 


1 


1 


— 




Total 

(Numbers) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(355) 


100 

(374) 


100 

(462) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 44 informants who did not give their length of service.) 



So far in this section we have been concerned with very general views on 
what the public knows or thinks it knows. In the electors’ survey, a much 
closer examination is made of public knowledge of attitudes towards council 
affairs It may be helpful to recall some of the findings. It is for example shown 
in that report that the electors’ ‘image’ of the local government councillor 
does agree to a large extent with the description of councillors given in Chapter I 
of this report despite the fact that most electors (over 80%) have never person- 
ally been in touch with a councillor. People in rural districts, it is true, may be 
somewhat ‘ less aware of what rural district councillors are Uke ’ than those who 
live elsewhere. 

On average, electors judge that councillors spend about 16 hours a week on 
council work The individual judgements which are summarised in this average 
vary widely but then of course so do the actual hours spent by individual 
councillors. The median estimate made by electors was 10 hours a week which 
does not differ greatly from the time which all councillors, on average, put 
into their council work. If we include time spent in and preparing for commit- 
tees on electors and on other organisations where they represent the council, 
this’ comes to be 42-1 hours on average per month. Electors m the former 
metropolitan boroughs were more inclined than others to exaggerate the time 
their councillors put into council work. 

However, over a quarter of electors believe that councillors are paid a 
salary and the proportion rose to over 40% amongst metropolitan borough 
electors and amongst the younger electors. Over 10 % of electors with some form 
of further education believed that councillors were paid a salary. Eighteen per 
cent of electors thought the town clerk was elected and 19 % the housing manager. 
Only 28 % of aU electors were able to name the mayor or chairman of their own 
local council, and only 3 % of those living outside the county boroughs were able 
to name the chairman of their county council. Six per cent only of electors in 
metropohtan borough councils were able to name their mayor, and 1 % the 
Chairman of the London County Council. 
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Earlier questions referred to in this section discussed the ways in which 
more could be done to increase the present level of public interest. Why do 
people, in the view of councillors, know so little about local government 
affairs at the present time? Councillors who said ‘ no ’ to questions a, b or c 
on Table 8.13 were asked why they thought the pubhc knew so little. 

The views of councillors are given in Table 8.15. A majority of councillors 
think that it is not so much that information is not available but rather that 
there is a lack of public interest. These opinions are very much the same 
amongst ah types of councillors, although as with all other questions in this 
sphere, the metropolitan borough councillors were more likely than others to 
believe that the public were not interested in local government. 



Table 8.15 

‘ Why does the public not know enough abouflocal government? * — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Does not apply 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(think public 














knows enou^) . . 


15 


14 


12 


9 


14 


19 


The public are not 










interested . . 


58 


60 


60 


72 


63 


52 


The information is 








not available 


10 


8 


10 


9 


10 


11 


Both 


10 


11 


10 


6 


8 




Other answers 


3 


1 


2 


2 




3 


Don’t know . . 


1 




2 


2 




Not answered 


3 


6 


4 




2 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ino 


(Numbers) 


(1.235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



Are councillors right in believing that there is such a great lack of interest? 
Electors were asked: Do you think you know enough for your purpose about 
the local council, or would you like to know more? ’ Fifty-two per cent of all 
electors said that they would like to know more and the proportion rose to 
69 /q of the younger electors (21-34). These answers do not necessarily iraply 
great eagerness on the part of electors to learn more about their council but 
they suggest that councillors may be too pessimistic. What electors know about 
councds depends not only on their willingness to learn more but also on their 
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background knowledge of councils and their work, and on the availablity of in- 
formation. 

Electors were asked; ‘Have you heard anything about what the council has 
done in the last month? ’ Thirty per cent said they had. The proportions were 
lowest in rural districts and metropolitan boroughs and highest in the county 
and municipal boroughs. One-half of electors remembering anything about the 
council mentioned news about housing, town planning or roads and traffic. 
Two-thirds of those who remembered any such news had read it in the local 
press. This amounts to 20% of all electors and ranges from 25% of county 
borough electors to only 8% of metropolitan borough electors and 13% of 
rural district council electors. 

Against this figure of 20% we may set the information on local newspaper 
readership presented in the electors’ report. Seventy-nine per cent of all electors 
claim to read local newspapers regularly. It seems that only about one in four 
of the electors who claim to read local newspapers regularly were able to recall 
a news item about the activities of the local council. If the local newspapers are 
indeed seen as regularly as electors claim, then the local council news items they 
contain do not make a very lasting impression on those who are exposed to 
them. These findings would appear to justify the view of councillors quoted 
earlier— namely, that the main information is available but the public are not 
interested in it. Such a conclusion, however, begs many questions. In what 
form is the news released ? How is it presented ? Do people buy local newspapers 
mainly for purposes other than keeping in touch with local development, 
e.g., for their advertisements of accommodation or entertainment? We cannot 
pursue such questions here. For our purpose the main fact seems clear. 
Despite the declared interest of many electors in knowing 'more about their 
councils, only a minority at present seems to have found a way of absorbing at 
least some of the relevant information which must appear in the local press. 

Elsewhere in this report we have shown that there are major discrepancies 
between the views of electors and councillors on the contribution made to public 
welfare by the past efforts of the council or on the problems which merit in- 
creased attention in the future. Electors’ views may well be uninformed but such 
a hiatus can only result from a major failure in communication between the 
two sides of the democratic process in local government, and a remedy may not 
quickly be found. Since we are discussing a major institution in our system of 
government, another finding from the electors’ survey may be relevant. Eighty 
per cent of all electors could not remember being taught anything about local 
government at either school or college. Younger electors and those with educa- 
tion above the elementary level were more likely to have received such in- 
struction but even so fewer than one-third of the younger electors (21-34) could 
remember being taught anything about local government at school or college. 



How to raise the level of public interest 

If, as many councillors believe, the present level of public interest ia or 
knowledge of local government is low, what do councillors themselves believe 
might be done to raise it ? We asked all councillors to say what seemed to them 
the most useful action to take (Table 8.16). 
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Table 8.16 

One thing which could be done to raise the level of public interest in local government 
activities — by council type 





AU 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Better coverage ia 


7o 


% 


% 

16 


% 


% 

13 


7. 

18 


press 


15 


15 


7 


Establish public re- 
lations organisa- 
tions 


14 


16 


22 


17 


16 


8 


Publicity organised 
by councillors 

themselves 


12 


11 


13 


21 


13 


12 


Encouraging/en- 
suring public at- 
tendance at council 
meetings 


10 


5 


6 


7 


12 


10 


Education in 
schools . . • . 


8 


10 


10 


2 


7 


8 


Make voting com- 
pulsory 


6 


5 


11 


7 


9 


1 


Better radio / TV 
coverage 


3 


9 


2 


9 


1 


3 


Extending power of 
local authority . . 

Don’t know: ‘God 
knows’ ‘while 

they get what they 
want they don’t 
take any notice’, 
etc 


2 


2 


1 


4 


2 


2 


21 


19 


12 


17 


17 


29 


Other answers . . 


8 


6 


6 


9 


9 


8 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 



It is first of aU necessary to draw attention to the large proportion of all 
councillors (more than one-fifth) who despair of anything being done to raise the 
level of public interest. About one-third of all councillors think that what 
is needed is better public relations, publicity, or coverage by press and television 
and another 12% publicity organised by councillors themselves. Much smaller 
proportions think that more formal education activities are the answer (8 %) or 
more first-hand contacts between council and public such as by public atten- 
dance at council meetings (10 %). 

The metropolitan borough councillors were more inclined than others to 
think that any publicity needed should be organised by the councillors them- 
selves and they believed less than others that more education about local govern- 
ment work in schools would be useful. 
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Summary of Chapter VIII 

1. Councillors take the view that, whilst unfavourable attitudes to council 
work are held only by a few, a large proportion of the public is not very interested 
in it. It certainly seems at present that the public is not very enthusiastic about 
council activities, but it is not clear whether this is due to lack of interest in 
what councils are actually doing or to a major failure of communication 
between councillors and public which results in the public feeling that it does 
not know very clearly what the council it doing. Information is available to 
many through their use of the local press but is has not made much impression 
on most of those who have been exposed to it. Perhaps because of this there are 
large discrepancies between the councillors and that section of the public which 
has opinions on the question of the ways in which council work has contributed 
in the past to local conditions. AU types of councillors believe that the pubUc 
takes a more favourable view of them than of their councils. 

2. The public may not display many overt signs of interest but considerable 
proportions, particularly of the younger electors, say they would like to know 
more about council work, and higher proportions of electors than councillors 
say they would like their councils to ‘do more’. This may well be because 
many do not know what is now being done. 

3. It seems equally true that many councillors do not have a large number 
of direct personal contacts with electors. There is a proportion of councillors 
who, either on a personal basis or through addressing groups and associations, 
make some kind of contact with many hundreds of electors a year and this 
proportion of highly active councillors raises the average number of contacts for 
all councillors to a much higher level than it would otherwise reach. Nearly 
one-third of all councillors, however, had personal contact, in their role as 
councillor, with four or fewer electors during the four weeks before the inter- 
view or less than one a week. Only 17% of electors had ever met a councillor 
and not more than 6 % had done so during the last year. 

4. In view of these limited contacts and the obvious gaps between both sides 
of the democratic equation it is not surprising that very many councillors 
and electors feel that electors do not know enough either to make full use of 
council services or to form a balanced picture of what councils are doing. 
Eighty per cent of councillors felt that electors did not know enough to form a 
balanced view of councils’ activities. Despite this ignorance, a majority of both 
councillors and electors nevertheless believed that effective participation in 
‘ local elections ’ was possible. Younger councillors, and those with some form of 
further education, were more likely than others to believe that ‘ the public does 
not know enough ’. 

5. Councillors believe that public ignorance is due not so much to lack of 
information as lack of interest. Many electors (52%), however, had expressed 
the view in the electors’ survey that they would like to know more about their 
local council, but only a small proportion had heard of any council activity 
in the previous month; perhaps not more than 1 in 4 of those claiming to read 
local newspapers. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Why Councillors Leave 

In tHs chapter we attempt to show what kinds of councillor tend to give up 
council work more than others and why they do so. The findings and discussion 
in previous chapters have been based on information given us by sitting coun- 
cillors. We also interviewed a small sample of ex-councillors in order to find 
out if there were any differences between their circumstances and attitudes and 
those of sitting councillors. At this point we introduce the material derived from 
this small survey of ex-councillors, for purposes of comparison. 

We begin by recalling some of the findings from Chapter I which show that 
councillors in the older age groups tend to have certain characteristics more 
frequently than younger councillors; we should expect people with these 
characteristics either to have come into council work relatively late in life or 
to stay on the council longer than average. Next, by comparing the data derived 
from the councillors’ and the ex-councillors’ surveys we have been able to 
calculate the rates at which people with certain characteristics tend to leave the 
council (or ‘ turnover rates ’). 

We then look more closely at some of the characteristics of one large group 
of ex-councillors, those with short service. 

Turning back to the interviews with sitting councillors we compare the 
characteristics of those who say they intend to stay on the council for a long 
time and those who intend to give up the work ‘ after a while ’ or in the near 
future. 

And finally we put ex-councillors’ opinions on a variety of matters alongside 
those of sitting councillors to see what features of their experience of council 
work seem likely to make people give it up. 

Sitting councillors — differences between age groups 

In Chapter I it was shown that older and younger councillors tend to have 
certain characteristics more or less frequently. Thus Table 1.8 gave details of 
the socio-economic group of councillors in five different age groups. To simplify 
the figures we may show these age differences according to our ‘ short form ’ of 
socio-economic groups (Table 9.1). 



Table 9.1 

Socio-economic group of councillors — by age (males only) 





Under 35 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and over 


Employers and managers with 
25 or more subordinates and 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


professionals 

Employers and managers with 
under 25 subordinates and 


23 


21 


21 


19 


21 


farmers 

Non-manual and own account 


28 


29 


40 


41 


42 


non-professionals 


27 


24 


17 


18 


19 


Manual and agricultural workers 


22 


26 


22 


22 


18 


Total 


100 


100 


lOQ 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(167) 


(538) 


(890) 


(989) 


(687) 
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There is little difference in the proportions in each age group who are em- 
ployers and managers of large establishments, professionals, manual and 
agricultural workers. But there are bigger proportions of small employers and 
farmers in the older age groups. This indicates either that councillors in these 
occupations tend to come into council work at a relatively older age or that they 
tend to stay on more than those in other occupations. It was found that 19 % 
of this group had first served when they were aged 55 or over, which was the 
same as the proportion for all councillors, and so the implication is that they 
must tend to stay on. Also, the proportion of non-manual workers in the three 
older age groups is less than that in the younger groups, which indicates either 
that this type of councillor tends to come into council work at an earlier age or 
that he gives up the work sooner than average. In fact, 17% of non-manual 
workers first served when they were aged under 35, compared with 15% of all 
councillors, and this difference does not seem large enough to account for the 
different age distribution, so that a larger proportion than average of this type 
of councillor probably gives up council work at a relatively early age. 

In Table 9.2 the proportions of councillors having no formal qualifications 
who fall into certain present age groups are compared with the proportions also 
having no qualifications who first served on the council at different ages. The 
proportion without qualifications steadily increases through the age groups, 
and is highest (67 %) for those 65 and over. For groups by age at which fcst 
served the proportion also increases, though less sharply, with age, although 
after 65 it falls from 80% to 54%. 



Table 9.2 

Qualifications — by present age and age first served 





Under 35 


35-44 


Present age 
45-54 


55-€4 


65 and over 


No qualification obtained (includ- 
ing ‘ not answered ’) . . 


% 

21 


% 

38 


% 

48 


% 

59 


% 

61 




Under 35 


35-44 


Age first served 
45-54 


55-64 


65 and over 


No qualification obtained (includ- 
ing ‘ not answered ’) . • 


% 

38 


% 

52 


% 

59 


% 

80 


% 

54 



The implication is that those councillors having no qualifications may tend 
to stay on longer than those with some form of qualification, except that above 
average proportions of those without qualifications appear to join the council 
between the ages of 55 and 64. Those who first served when 65 or over appear to 
be better qualified on average, and may include a number of retired professional 
people. Such late starters are not likely to put in the long years of service of those 
who start earlier, and hence there may be a tendency for possession of a quali- 
fication to be associated with relatively short council service. However, not all 
those with qualifications are old or late starters. 

Similar analyses lead us to expect that those councillors with only elementary 
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education and income below £520 p.a. would include a relatively large number 
with long service. In the next section we shall be able to test these hypo- 
theses by examining characteristics of ex-councillors. 



TURNOVER RATES 

There are broadly two groups of people who leave the council. The first group 
are the involuntary leavers — those who die or who are defeated at the polls. 
The second group give up council work intentionally — either because their 
personal circumstances change (such as moving from the area or increasing 
family or business commitments) or because they become dissatisfied in some 
way with council work or feel they are too old or ill to carry on. It is this second 
group of intentional leavers who composed our sample of ex-councillors and it 
is their rate of leaving and characteristics which should be compared with those 
of existing councillors in any attempt to discover and measure reasons for leaving 
the council. 

We obtained for our selected authorities lists of those councillors who had 
left the council during the last three years for reasons other than death or defeat 
at the polls. The total of these lists, suitably weighted to represent correct 
proportions of each council type in the country as a whole, was calculated as a 
fraction of all council places. This gave the proportion of council places vacated 
intentionally. The average rate at which members intentionally leave the council, 
or the ‘ turnover rate was found by this method to be 18 % in 3 years, or ati 
average of 6 % each year. This rate of leaving includes those who left one council 
while remaining on another, although these people were excluded from the 
sample of ex-councillors interviewed. Of the names of ex-councillors given to us 
by Clerks about 7% were subsequently found, in the course of interviewing a 
sample, to have been defeated at the polls, that is to say, people whose names 
should nothavebeenincluded. If this overstatement of the numbers of intentional 
ex-councillors is taken into account then the true turnover rate would be reduced 
to just under 17 % over 3 years. It is not possible to calculate what the error 
from this source would be in many of the groups. Furthermore, because the 
data are also subject to normal sampling errors, the estimates of turnover in 
groups where the numbers are small and somewhat tentative. We have, therefore, 
felt it best to keep the original 3-year turnover rate of 18 % and use this as the 
main reference point for calculations. 

In each of Tables 9.3-5 column (a) gives the proportion of council places 
within a certain category. For example, 12.0% of all the council places in the 
sampled areas, after re-weighting to represent council types proportionate to 
their numbers in the whole country, consist of county council places. Similarly, 
column (b) shows the number of intentional ex-councillors of certain types as a 
proportion of all ex-councillors notified to us, after necessary re- weighting. Thus 
7.4% of all ex-councillors were in counties. It is the comparison of column (b) 
with column (a) which provides the basis for discussion of differences. Column 
(c) expresses the number of ex-councillors of a certain type as a proportion of 
council places of that type. This ‘ turnover rate ’ for particular types of council 
IS cdculated by dividing column (b) by column (a) and multiplying the result 
by the average turnover rate of 18%, e.g., for county counciUors it is 7.4% 
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divided by 12.0%, muItipHed by 18%=11 %, In column (d) we have calculated 
the differences between the turnover rate for a particular group and the average 
for all councillors as a percentage deviation from the average. 

This rnethod highlights the differences in a way which almost may be com- 
pared with putting them under a microscope. Thus the deviation of county 
councillors from the average (18%-H% = 7%) becomes in column (d) 39% 
below the average (7 % as a proportion of 18 % = 39 %). “ 

The turnover rates in the first two turnover tables are all derived from charac- 
teristics of the whole sample of councillors and from the information about ex- 
councillors given to us by Clerks. The analyses by councillors’ characteristics 
set out in the third and fourth turnover tables are based on information given 
by informants only. Since the sampbng errors are likely to be rather higher 
with these smaller samples, small differences in deviations from the average 
turnover rate should be interpreted with caution. It is clear that the deviations of 
■+•56% for professional workers and -|-67% for self-employed workers repre- 
sent an above average rate of leaving the council for these groups, but deviations 
of the order of 6 or 11 % from the average, which are based on rates which are 
only 1 or 2% above or below the national average of 18%, should be regarded 
as very doubtful. 

With these limitations in mind, it is possible to draw some broad and ten- 
tative comparisons between rates at which different kinds of councillors give up 
council work. 



Turnover in different types of council 

Table 9.3 shows how the turnover rate varies from one kind of council to 
another. The top section of the table shows that county councils have a lower 
turnover rate than the average, whereas metropolitan borough councils have 
a much higher turnover rate than average. It looks as if municipal borough 
councillors may have a somewhat higher turnover rate than others. 

In the second part of the table we compare differences for each type of 
authority between the larger and smaller size of councils (i.e. numbers of 
councillors) inside the type. It win be seen that there is not much difference 
between the turnover rate of the larger or smaUer county councils. They both have 
a much lower turnover rate than the average for aU counciUors. Similarly, both 
the larger and smafler metropolitan borough councils have a much higher 
turnover rate than the average. On the other hand, amongst the municipal 
boroughs the smaUer authorities seem to have a higher turnover rate than the 
larger. The situation is the other way round with the rural districts, the smaUer 
councils seeming to have a lower turnover rate than the larger. 

If we attempt a generalisation on the effect of size, it rather appears as if 
these differences noted inside the different types of authorities cancel out each 
other. If we take the larger councils of aU types, as one group, they have the 
average turnover rate. Similarly, if we take smaller councils of all types, they, 
too, have the average turnover rate. It looks, therefore, as if the effect of size 
on turnover rate is limited to some particular kinds of larger or smaller council. 

In Table 9.4 we have attempted a geographical analysis of our turnover rate 
figures. In the top section of the table we have grouped together aU the different 
types of councils in four parts of the country. It will be seen that if all types of 
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council are added together in this way the geographical differences are rather 
small and, bearing in mind the caution expressed at the beginning of this section 
it might be said that our figures do not reveal any obvious geographical differ' 
euces in turnover rate. t 

AH counties in whatever part of the county have a much smaller turnover 
rate than the average for all councils. The indications for county boroughs 
however, are rather mixed. The Midlands county boroughs have a lower and 
those in the south-east a somewhat higher, rate than average. Similarlv 
amongst urban districts those in the Midlands have a much higher turnover rate 
than the average for all councils, whereas those in the south-western area have 
a rather lower rate. The Midlands municipal boroughs have a very high turnover 
but municipal boroughs in other parts of the country have a much smaller or 
only average turnover rate. The indication for rural districts is similarly rather 



Table 9.3 

Turnover of councillors 
council types 





(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Proportion 
of council 
places 


Proportion 
of ex- 
councillors 


Turnover 

rate 


Deviation 

from 

average* 


Total 


% 

100 


% 

100 


% 

18 


% 


Council type 

Counties 

County boroughs 
Metropolitan boroughs 
Municipal boroughs 
Urban districts 
Rural districts . . 


12-0 

10-7 

3-8 

384 

20-8 

34*3 


74 

10-0 

5-8 

21-8 

22-5 

32-5 


11 

17 

27 

21 

19 

17 


-39 

-6 

+50 

+17 

+6 

-6 


Council sizef 

All larger authorities . . 
All smaller authorities . . 


504 

49-6 


50-6 

494 


18 

18 


- 


Larger counties 

Smiler counties 
Larger county boroughs 
Smaller county boroughs 
Larger metropolitan boroughs . . 
Smaller metropolitan boroughs 
Larger municipal boroughs 
Smaller municipal boroughs . . 
Larger urban districts . . 
Smaller urban districts . . 

Larger rural districts 
Smaller rural districts . . 


6-3 

5-7 

54 

5-3 

2-3 

1-5 

8-2 

10-2 

10-9 

9-9 

17*3 

17-0 


3-7 

3-7 

4*8 

5*2 

3-5 

2-3 

8-0 

13-8 

10-8 

11-7 

19-1 

134 


10 

12 

16 

18 

27 

28 
18 
24 
18 
21 
20 
14 


-44 

-33 

-11 

-H50 

+56 

+33 

+ 17 
+11 
-22 


(Weighted numbers of council 
places and notified ex-councillors) 


(18,112) 


(3,222) 


— 






‘Minus percentages represent lower than average turnover rates- 

median number of eounoillors for that type of auLrity. “r?ouncS we Smaind^ 
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Table 9.4 

Turnover of councillors — 



geographical areas 





(a) 


Cb) 


(c) 


(d) 




Proportion 
of council 
places 


Proportion 
of ex- 
councillors 


Turnover 

rate 


Deviation 

from 

average 


Council type by region* 


% 


% 


% 


% 


All northern councilsf • • 


35-4 


34-2 


17 




All Midlands councilsj . . 


16-3 


16-4 


18 




All south-eastern councils § 


28-7 


31-5 


20 


-1-11 


All south-western councils || . . 


19-6 


17-9 


16 


-11 


Northern counties 


23*2 


24-3 


u 




Midlands counties 


19-6 


18-4 


10 


44 


South-eastern counties . . 


31-7 


28'4 


10 


-44 


South-western counties . . 


25-5 


28-9 


12 


-33 


Northern county boroughs 


62-5 


58-6 


16 


-11 


Midlands county boroughs 


12-8 


9-3 


12 


-33 


South-eastern county boroughs 


19-4 


27-4 


24 


-f33 


South-western county borou^s 


5-3 


4*7 


15 


-17 


Northern municipal boroughs . . 


26-9 


25-6 


20 


+11 


Midlands mumcipal borou^s . . 


11-0 


15'9 


30 


+67 


South-eastern municipal boroughs 


41-9 


40-9 


20 


4-11 


South-western municipal 
boroughs 


20-2 


17*6 


18 


Northern urban districts 


381 


35-4 


18 




Midlands urban districts 


13-9 


20-4 


28 


+56 


South-eastern urban districts . . 


28-0 


29-8 


20 


+11 


South-western urban districts . . 


20-0 


14-4 


14 


-22 


Northern rural districts 


21-2 


18*3 


15 


-17 


Midlands rural districts . . 


20-6 


20-6 


17 


- 6 


South-eastern rural districts 


29-5 


34-4 


19 


+6 


South-western rural districts . . 


28-7 


26-7 


16 


-11 


(Weighted numbers of council 










places and notified ex-councillors) 


(18,112) 


(3,222) 


— 


— 



^Registrar-General’s Standard Regions. 
tNorthern, E, & W. Ridings, N. Western. 
JN. Midland, Midland. 

§Eastern, London & S.E., Southern. 

IIS. Western, W^es. 



Since the percentages of regional groups are based separately on each council 
type, column (c) is derived from the regional fluctuation from the particular 
council type turnover, e.g.. Midlands counties; 18-4% divided by 19'6%, then 
multiplied by the county turnover rate of 1 1 % gives 10 %, which is 44 % below 
the national turnover rate. 
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Table 9.5 (2 parts) we turn from the characteristics of councils to tu. 
charactenstics of councillors. If a group, such as manual workers is less heavil 
represented among ex-councillors than among counciUors the indication s 

£ p "O' Smng up the work as frequently as mieht 

be expected. And conversely if a group is more heavily represented amono^ 

councillors under the age of 45 should be so great. Some young cZidllors' 
then, seem to give up the work very early. The figures for the^vmmrv 
councillors, however, are based on rmher Lll LS. 

Amongst the socio-economic groups, employers and managers in Ini-o. 

ff^alfornf I'ave a higher than average turnover fate Howevef 

if all professional workers are considered separately they are found tn h^x ’ 
very high turnover rate (56% above the avLg TOe'^^arger^^^^^^^^ 

Workers in nationalised industries or public bodies Lve rmnnU I 

average, whereas th^ X cerTdf 10 X 11 ^ 17 "."*^ 

to have a rather higher turnnvpr rat^ tu ^ ■ of further education seem 

and if we take only those who W “®'Pots had served under nine years, 
much more heavramoS 

proportion of our ex-councillors ttinn A substantial 

The same point is made in a rather Hiffe limited periods, 

served, from which it will be seen that oXalf%“ 
served for the first time in 1958 or afterTt rff 1 f ex-councillors had only 

— „ .1'. s EiJirres 
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given long service. But this does not affect the main finding that a substantial 
proportion of ex-councillors have given only short service. 



Table 9.5 

Turnover of councillors — characteristics 





(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 




Proportion 

of 

councillors 


Proportion 
of ex- 
councillors 


Turnover 

rate 


Deviation 

from 

average 


Total . . 


% 

100 


% 

100 


% 

18 


% 


Age 

Under 35 


4-5 


5-4 


22 


-1-22 


35-44 


15-4 


16-6 


19 


+6 


45-54 


25-9 


21-3 


15 


-17 


55-64 


31-0 


24-3 


14 


-22 


65 and over 


22-6 


31-5 


25 


439 


Socio-economic group 
(Men under 65 only) 
Employers and managers with 25 
or more subordinates and 
professionals 


19-3 


24-0 


22 


-f22 


Employers and managers with 
under 25 subordinates, and 
farmers . . 


34-5 


32-5 


17 


-6 


Non-manual and own account 
non-professionals 


20-4 


22-5 


20 


-fll 


Manual and agricultural workers 


21-0 


18-7 


16 


-11 


Socio-economic group 
(Men under 65 only) 
All professional workers 


8-0 


12'7 


28 


4-56 


All self-employed workers 


8-0 


13-2 


30 


+67 


Type of employer 
Nationalised industry/public body 


26-6 


17-0 


11 


-39 


Private employer 


67-8 


75-3 


20 


+11 


Employment situation 
Usually work over 30 hours a 
week 


65-6 


72-5 


20 


+11 


Usually work, but 30 hours a 
week or less 


5-4 


2-5 


8 


-56 


Housewife — ^not working 


6*7 


2-7 


7 


-61 


Retired 


20-5 


17-0 


15 


-17 


Normal place of work 
(Those working only) 
In council area 


62-5 


60-4 


17 


- 6 


Less than 5 miles outside boundary 


12-8 


8-4 


12 


-33 


5 or more miles outside boundary 


17-5 


22-4 


23 


+28 


Variable 


7-2 


8-8 


22 


+22 


(Weighted numbers) 


(3,970) 


(401)* 


— 


— 



♦The base for age and socio-economic groups is441, since we were able to obtain from Clerks 
this information about some of those ex-councillors with whom we were not able to obtain 
interviews. Some (a) and (b) columns within boxes add to less than 100% because those who 
did not give answers have been excluded. 
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Table 9.5 (continued) 

Turnover of councillors — characteristics 



Sex 

Male 

Female 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Proportion 

of 

councillors 


Proportion 
of ex - 
councillors 


Turnover 

rate 


Deviation 

from 

average 


% 

87-7 

12-3 


% 

90-5 

9-5 


% 

19 

14 


% 

+6 

-22 


Qnalifications 

None 

Full industrial apprenticeship . . 

G.C.E. ‘O’ level, etc 

G.C.E. *A’ level, etc. 

Teachers’ certificate, professional, 
etc. 

University degree, full medical 
training 


43-5 

9*3 

13*4 

3-0 

13-7 

7-5 


47-4 

3-0 

16-5 

5-0 

15-7 

9-7 


20 

6 

22 

30 

21 

23 


+11 

-67 

+22 

+67 

+ 17 

+28 


Education 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Further * ] 


48-8 

33-3 

15-3 


43-9 

38-5 

15'4 


16 

21 

18 


-11 

+17 


Income P.A. 

Up to £520 
Over £520— £1,040 
Over £1,040— £2.080 . 

Over £2,080 


9-8 

39-3 

29'3 

12-5 


7-2 

30-2 

41-2 

12-4 


13 

14 
25 
18 


-28 

-22 

+39 


Length of service on council 
Up to 3 years 
4-9 years 

10-20 years . . . . [ ] 

21 or more years . . . ' 


26-4 

30-8 

33-1 

8-7 


37- 6 

38- 4 
19-0 

5-0 


26 

22 

10 

10 


+44 

+22 

-44 

-44 


First year served 
Up to 1939 
1940-1951 
1952-1957 

1958-1963 .. ;; 


7-3 

22-2 

23-0 

36-1 


5-0 

16-9 

27-5 

50-6 


12 

14 

22 

25 


-33 

-22 

+22 

+39 


Age first served 
Under 35 

35-44 . . 

45-54 . , 

55-64 . . ; ; 

65 and over . . 


15- 1 
32-5 
31-9 

16- 4 
3-4 


16-9 

28-3 

31-6 

12-5 

9-7 


20 

16 

18 

14 

51 


+11 

-11 

-22 

+183 


(Weighted numbers) 


(3,970) 


(401) 


— 


- 



age of 65 have a higher ^>1= 

for those first serving between 55 Ind ^ate is 

suggested in Chapter rv that middlp on h ' ^ ***® hypothesis 

on the council than those in olte agSu? motivated to serve 
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The time spent on public duties in relation to turnover 

We have shown m Chapter m how the time spent on various aspects of their 
public dunes varies m the different kinds of council and how the average 
number of committees vanes When we try to correlate these figures with the 

rr/oVif t r r ooMon is negative. It ^11 be seen in 

Table 9.6 that the counties and the county boroughs have the lowest turnover 
rate, that is to say smaller proportions leave in a given period of time. Their 
members, however, spend most time of all councillors on their public duties 
and their members belong to a larger average number of committees than do 
other councillors. Metropohtan borough councillors had the highest turnover 
rate of all, but if one excludes the rural districts, they spend less time on average 
on their public duties than any other urban counciUors. They were similarly 



Table 9-6 



Turnover and time spent on council work 





Turnover 

rate 


Turnover 

rate 

(ranked) 


Total time 
spent per 
month as a 
councillor 


Total time 
spent per 
month 
(ranked) 


Average 
number of 
committees 


Average 
number of 
committees 
(ranked) 


Council type 
Metropolitan Boroughs 


% 

27 


1 


(hrs.) 

46-3 


5 






Municipal Boroughs 


21 


2 


58-2 


3 


6-4 

6-5 




Urban Districts 


19 


3 


55-1 






Rural Districts 


17 


4 = 


34-4 


6 




County Boroughs 


17 


4 = 


76*6 








Counties 


11 


6 


67-9 


2 


7-7 


2 


Age 














Under 45 


20 


2 


47-2 


4 


5-3 




45-54 


15 


3 = 


52*8 


3 


5*8 


2- 


55-64 . . 


15 


3 = 


53-6 


2 


5-8 




65 and over . . 


25 


1 


55-2 


1 


6-3 


1 


Socio-Economic Group 
Employers & managers 
with 25 or more subor- 
ordinates, & pro- 














fessionals 


22 


1 


48-1 


3 


5-9 




Employers & managers 
with under 25 sub- 










ordinates, & farmers. 


17 


3 


42-6 


4 


4-9 




Non-manual & own 
account non-profes- 










sionals 


20 


2 


56*9 


2 






Manual & agricultural 
workers 


16 


4 


68-2 


1 


6-7 


1 


Education 














Elementary 


16 


3 


59-1 


1 


6-3 


1 


Secondary 


21 


1 


47-8 


2 


5*4 


3 


Further 


18 


2 


45-9 


3 


5*5 


2 
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members of fewer committees. The implication from these figures seems to be 
that the tendency to give up council work is related only in a negative way, if at 
all. to the time council duties occupy. Councillors who are 65 or over are an 
exception to this, as they spend more time than councillors in other age groups 
on their public duties, and are on the greatest number of committees; yet they 
have a higher turnover rate than younger councillors. This probably points to 
the fact that it is their age and not their willingness which deters them from 
carrying on. 

There is apparently no relationship between the turnover rate and time spent 
on public duties for the socio-economic groups, except manual workers, for 
whom turnover is lowest, but who spend the most time. Any assertion’that 
time is a major deterrent must, then, be looked at rather critically. This does not 
mean that the time involved in public duties is not a burden. It may very well 
affect the decision of a substantial proportion of councillors to give up public 
work and of course, it may play a substantial part in dissuading people from 
becoming councillors. But, overall, it does not look as if, from the factual -point 
of view, time which is spent on public duties has much effect on the tendency for 
councillors to abandon the work. Later in this chapter we shall show that 
different groups appear to have opinions about the time taken up by council 
work which may make them more or less likely eventually to give it up for this 
reason of time. Ho wever, the decision to give up council work seems to be related 
to the time an individual h prepared to spend, weighed against the satisfactions 
and frustrations of the work rather than to the time he actually spends. 

Short and long service ex-conncillors 

It seemed to us that it would be worthwhile enquiring further into the large 
section of ex-councillors who had served only short periods of time. Table 9 7 
shows that a very large proportion (44%) of those who had first served in 1958 
or later were under the age of 45. These short period ex-councillors were more 
Hkely to come from the non-manual worker group, and this is in line with the 



Table 9.7 

Age — by year first served on council 
Ex-Councillors 



Under 35 
35-44.. 
45-54. . 
55-64.. 

65 and over 
Not answered 



Total 

(Numbers) 



Total* 


Up to 1957 


1958 or 
after 


% 

6 


% 


% 

12 


18 


3 


32 


22 


22 


23 


26 


35 


17 


27 


40 


14 


1 


— 


2 


100 


100 


100 


(401) 


(199) 


(202) 



^Luc.cpcrcemages are Slightly ditlerent from those given in Table 

“-=o^®"»°rs who were 
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high turnover rate for this group (Table 9.8). The smaHer employer and fanner 
ex-councillors had relatively larger numbers in the long-service group, in line 
with their lower turnover rate. But the manual and agricultural worLs, who 
were shown to have a slightly lower than average turnover rate, had propor- 
tionately more ex-counciUors in the short service group. This indicates that 
some of the longer semce manual worker counciUors have probably put in very 
many years of council service. i f ^ 



Table 9.8 

Socio-economic group — by year first served on council 
Ex»CouncilIors 



Employers and managers with 25 or more sub- 
ordinates and professionals 
Employers and managers with under 25 sub- 
ordinates and farmers 

Non-manual and own account non-professionals 

Manual and agricultural workers 

Others 

Total 

(Numbers) 



Total* 


Up to 1957 


1958 or after 


% 

22 


% 

20 


% 

24 


30 


37 


22 


20 


16 


24 


16 


13 


19 


12 


14 


11 


100 

(401) 


100 

(199) 


100 

(202) 



on those 



‘ percentages are duFerent from those given in 
interviewed and include women and over 65s. 



Table 9.9 shows that the shorter service ex-councillors were much less likely 
to work in the council area and much more likely to work five or more miles 
outside the council boundaries than were the longer service ex-councillors. 
According to Table 9.10 the shorter service ex-councillors were rather less likely 
to be retired and much more likely to work over 30 hours a week than other 
ex-councillors. The shorter service ex-councillors (55 %) were rather more likely 
than others (46 %) to have some form of qualification. 

Many of the differences between the short term and long term ex-counciUors 
are similar to those noted between councillors and ex-councillors earlier. 



Table 9.9 

Normal place of work — by year first served on council 
Ex-Councillors* 





Total 


Up to 1957 


1958 or after 


In council area 


% 

61 


% 


% 


Less than five miles outside boundary 


8 


7 


10 


Five or more miles outside boundary 
Variable 


22 

9 


14 

6 


30 

11 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(308) 


(143) 


(165) 



*Ex-councillors who were in a paid occupation while serving on the council. 
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Table 9.10 

Employment situation — by year ISrst served on council 
Ex-Councillors 





Total 


Up to 1957 


IS3S or after 


Usually work over 30 hours a week 


% 

75 


% 

67 


% 

82 


Usually work, but 30 hours a week or less 


2 


4 


Housewife — ^not working 


3 






Never in paid employment 


4 


7 




Retired 


16 


22 


10 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) 


(401) 


(199) 


(202) 



liiteDtions for future council service 

Table 9.11 gives answers to the question put to sitting councillors: ‘Do you 
feel that you would like to remain on the council for a long time, to give it up 
after a while, or to give it up in the near future? ’ This question was put to all 
councillors but, apart from the analysis by age and council type, the other 
analyses were confined to those under 65, on the assumption that the older 
councillors would be more likely to give up because of advancing age and that 
this reason might not reflect their feelings about council work. Two-thirds of all 
informants under 65 intend to remain and there is very little fluctuation in this 
proporfon in different types of authority. The highest proportion (73 y) 
intending to remain on county borough councils is consistent with the finding 
m Chapter IV that they are the most satisfied with council work. The proportion 
intending to_ give it up after a while exceeds that intending to give it up in the 
near future in aU council types except metropolitan, boroughs, in which 9 out 
of the 46 informants said that they intended to give it up in the near future 
This probably reflected the impending changes in the London area. 

There does not seem to be any relation between the average age of councillors 
m certain types of authority and their intention to give up. If we take the two 
®‘®gones together the rural districts have the highest proportion 
(32 /J and the second highest average age of 56'6. But the county borough 
councillors who have the lowest proportion (24%) of those intending to give 
younge°°^ youngest, aU those in the three types of county district being 

•t ^ councillors’ intentions for future service are actually carried out, 

It should be possible to relate these intentions of certain types of councillor to 
the turnover rates of the same groups. However, the relation between intentions 
Md prachce, so far as council types are concerned, does not appear to be very 
strong. The mumcipal boroughs and urban districts have rank 2 for the propor- 
"P 2 for turnover. But other council types 

metropolitan borough counciUors had the 
g est turnover rate but only rank 3 for those intending to give up. Three 
to explmn these differences; (a) some of the differences in the 
mtending to give up are very small, (b) the 
hitend^o relatively quickly may be different from those who 

(ct the therefore distributed differently among council types, and 

not a 1 - of expressing dissatisfaction and 

not a prediction of actually leaving. 
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Table 9.11 

Intentions for future council service — by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 


Intend to: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Remain for a long time 


66 


67 


73 


67 


64 


66 


Give it up after a while 


17 


15 


15 


9 


17 


19 


Give it up in near future 


13 


13 


9 


20 


14 


13 


Don’t know 


1 


1 


1 




1 




Not answered 


3 


4 


2 


4 


4 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . • 


(1,235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 


Average age 


55-0 


59-5 (1) 


53-6 (3) 


50-8 (5) 


52-9 (4) 


56-6 (2) ■ 


Turnover rate 




11% (5) 


17%(3-) 


27% (1) 


20% (2) 


17%(3-) 



Table 9.12 shows that a larger proportion of those aged 65 and over than those 
in younger age groups intend to give up either in the near future or after a while. 
This was to be expected, but it is somewhat surprising that the figures for the 
younger and middle-aged councillors are so close. Many of those under 45 will 
have had relatively short service, but as a group they are almost as wflling to 
‘ give it up in the near future ’ as those aged 45-64. The comparisons of inten- 
tions with turnover rate is complicated by the time factor. We should expect 
those aged 65 and over to have a higher than average turnover rate, simply 
because of their advancing age, but we have no means of telling how much higher 
this rate should be. Also the lack of a real basis of comparison between inten- 
tions and actual turnover of older councillors means that comparisons within 
other age groups are also affected. It seems reasonable that proportionately 
more of the middle-aged councillors intend to give up than actually do give up, 
because the category ‘ give it up after a while ’ will include some who will not 
give it up until they reach 65 or over. 



Table 9.12 

Intentions for future conncil service — by age 





Total 


Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 




Intend to: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Remain for a long time 


69 


70 


69 


56 


Give it up after a while 


16 


17 


16 


21 


Give it up in near future 


11 


9 


11 


22 


Don’t know . . 


— 


— 


— 


1 


Not answered 


4 


4 


4 


— 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . • 


(1,235) 


(234) 


(704) 


(280) 


Turnover rate 




20% (2) 


15% (3) 


25% (1) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 17 informants who did not give their age.) 
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The analysis of intentions for future service by different socio-economip 
^oups is shown in Table 9.13. The proportion who intend to remain for a lotw 
time varies from 76% of manual workers to 59% of large employers and nm! 
fessionals. It will be seen that the rank order of the two groups intendina tn 
give up exactly follows that of the turnover rate. Thus occupation seems to have 
similar effects on intentions to give up and actual rates of leaving. Since the 
analysis of intentions was restricted to the under 65s it may be assumed that 
most of the group intending to give it up soon were feeling some kind of dis- 
satisfaction with council work. Only 1 % of manual workers were in this groun 
compared with 12-14 % in other socio-economic groups. This is further evidence’ 
to be added to that given in Chapter IV, that manual worker councillors are most 
motivated to remain on the council and least likely to be put off bv anv frustra 
tions they may feel. 



Table 9.13 

Intentions for future council service — by socio-economic group 
(Under 65s only) 



Intend to: 

Remain for a long time 
Give it up after a while 
Give it up in near future 
Don’t know 
Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers of those 
under 65) . . 


Total 


Employers 

and 

managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates anc 
professionals 


Employers 

and 

managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates anc 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


% 

69 

16 

11 

4 


% 

59 

20 

14 

7 


% 

69 

13 

13 

5 


71 

16 

12 

1 


% 

76 

16 

1 

1 

6 


100 

(938) 


100 

(142) 


100 

(346) 


100 

(211) 


100 

(169) 


Turnover rate 




22(1) 


17(3) 


20(2) 


16(4) 



resWut/cSigOTiS W"ked or were in 



prS^dl^awlTuiT work was 

preterred (Table 9.14). Among those who liked both broad policy decisions and 

Thf nfo of individuals 84% wanted to remVn for a l^g time 

farenrnroblelTof® V™ fell slightly to 77% among those who pre- 
of “dividuals, and was lower at 61% among those who 

Lth policy and in^vT'7'''' oouncillors who are involved in 

Dotn policy and individual aspects of council work are more likelv than the 

nrSms who prefer dealing with the 

deSl^s “o- likely to remain than those who prffe" 

i"^ventn!lTv O''® which might 

tually decide to give up council work (Table 9.15). This was 
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Table 9.14 

Intentions for future council service — by aspect of councii work preferred 
(Under 65s only) 





Total 


Policy 

decisions 


Dealing with 
problems of 
particular 
individuals 


Both 


Intend to : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Remain for a long time 


69 


61 


77 


84 


Give it up after a while 


16 


20 


14 


8 


Give it up in near future 


11 


17 


9 


4 


Not answered 


4 


2 




4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(938) 


(394) 


(307) 


092) 



(The total of 938 includes 45 informants who did not answer the question.) 



an open question and replies had to be sorted out into a number of categories. 
Sixteen per cent could not think of anything which might make them give up. 
The other replies were grouped under two headings, ‘ personal ’ reasons account- 
ing for 60% and ‘ council ’ reasons for 14%. Ill-health or old age provided 
nearly two-thirds of the personal reasons or 37 % of the total. Old age was most 
often mentioned by county councillors, who are in fact the oldest on average. 
The proportion of ‘ council reasons ’ for possibly giving up — reorganisation of 
boundaries, the party system, and other frustrations — was quite small at 14%. 
None of these ‘ council ’ reasons for giving up was stated by more than 12 % 
of any type of councillor, with the exception of those in metropolitan boroughs 
who (if we can judge frorn small numbers) appeared to be more likely than 
average to give up because of reorganisation of boundaries and other frustrations. 

Table 9.15 



‘ Is there any one thing which might make you eventually decide to give it up ? * — 
by council type 





All 

councils 


Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
and urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Personal reasons: 


(60) 


(70) 


(65) 


(46) 


(57) 


(63) 


Ill-health 


19 


20 


28 


4 


19 


18 


Old age 


18 


29 


16 


22 


15 


19 


Interference with business 
or family life 


14 


13 


12 


14 


14 


18 


Moving from area 


4 


3 


3 


2 


3 


4 


Amount of time given . . 


4 


4 


3 


2 


6 


3 


If became M.P 


1 


1 


3 


2 


— 


1 


Council reasons : 


(14) 


(8) 


(13) 


(26) 


(16) 


(11) 


Frustrations of party 
system 


4 


2 


4 


2 


4 


5 


Other aspects of local 
government, or re- 
organisation . • 


10 


6 


9 


24 


12 


6 


Can’t think of anything . . 


16 


14 


12 


17 


14 


18 


Other answers 


7 


3 


8 


4 


10 


6 


Not answered 


3 


5 


2 


7 


3 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1.235) 


(152) 


(134) 


(46) 


(483) 


(420) 
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RougMy the same proportions in different age groups gave ‘ personal ’ or 
‘council’ reasons for possibly giving up (Table 9.16). Within the group of 
personal reasons, however, there were considerable differences. Only 7% of 
councillors under 45 thought they might eventually give up because of ill-health 
or old age, but 31 % of them named interference with business or family life 
as against 13 % in the middle-aged group and only 1 % among the elderly. This 
is in line with the hypothesis that it is among younger councillors that council 
work has most often to compete with business or family life. Younger coun- 
cillors were also more likely than older ones to say that they might give up be- 
cause of moving from the area or the amount of time given. 



Table 9.16 

‘ Is there any one thing tvhich might make yon eventually decide to give it np7 ’ 
by age 



Personal reasons: 

ni-heaJth 

Old age 

Interference with business or 

family life 

Moving from area 
Amount of time given . . 

If became M.P 

Council reasons: 

Frustrations of party system . . 
Other aspects of local govern- 
ment, or reorganisation 
Can’t think of anydiing 
Other answers 
Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) .. 



Total 


Age 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


% 

(60) 


(59) 


y 

m 


(66) 


19 


5 


22 


26 


18 


2 


18 


36 


14 


31 


13 


1 


4 


8 


3 


2 


4 


9 


4 


1 


1 


4 


— 




(14) 


(14) 


(13) 


(14) 


4 


6 


3 


6 


10 


8 


10 


8 


16 


16 


15 


14 


7 


10 


8 


4 


3 


1 


4 


2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(1,235) 


(234) 


(704) 


(280) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 17 informants who did not give their age.) 



There were relatively small^ differences among socio-economic groups con- 
cerning possible reasons for giving up (Table 9.17). The manual workers were 
more hkely to say iU-health, but less likely to say interference with business or 
lamly life, amount of time given. Among those who thought that the council 
did not make fuU use of its power, 21% gave council rather than personal 
reasons for probably giving up, compared with 12% among those who thought 
powers were fully used. 
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Table 9.17 

‘ Is there any one thing which might make yon eycntually decide to give it up?’ — 
by socio-economic group 







Employers 


Employers 
















and 




and 












Total 


managers 


managers 












with 25 or 


with under 


Non-manual 










more sub- 


25 sub- 


and own 








ordinates and 


ordinates and 


account non- 








professionals 


fanners 


professionals 


workers 


Personal reasons: 
lU-health 


% 

(60) 

19 


(61) 


% 

14 


(59) 


% 

16 


(61) 


% 

17 


(61) 


% 

25 


Old age 

Interference with busi- 


18 




18 




18 




20 




15 


ness or family life . . 


14 




17 




17 




13 




u 


Moving from area . . 


4 




4 




3 




3 






Amount of time given 


4 




7 




5 




5 






If became M.P. 


1 




1 




* 




3 




* 


Council reasons : 


(14) 


(11) 




(15) 




(17) 




(11) 




Frustrations of party 












system 

Other aspects of local 


4 




1 




6 




7 




4 


government, or re- 
organisation 


10 




10 




9 




10 




7 


Can’t think of anything. . 


16 


12 




19 




11 




15 




Other answers 


7 


13 




4 




9 




9 




Not answered 


3 


3 




3 




2 




4 




Total 


100 




100 




100 




100 




100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 




(188) 




(463) 




(269) 




(197) 



*Less than 0-5 per cent. 

{The total of 1,235 includes 118 informants who were retired, had never worked or were in 
residual categories of employment.) 



THE OPINIONS OF EX-COUNCILLORS AND COUNCILLORS COMPARED 
Recruitment 

We asked ex-councillors the same questions about the process by which they 
were brought into council as we had asked the councillors. On the whole there 
seem to be no major differences between the paths followed by those who had 
given up council work and others. That is to say, the method of recruitment 
to the council did not greatly affect the chances that the work would be given up. 
We found, for example, that when we asked the question: 'Was it your con- 
nection with your non-council activities that first brought you into contact with 
people connected with council work?’, 52% of councillors and 51% of ex- 
councillors said ‘ yes ’. When we asked aU those who had been brought in 
because of their non-council activities which of the activities had brought them 
in, no major differences emerged. Perhaps those who had come into council 
work because of their connections with political parties, trade unions or other 
work organisations were slightly less represented amongst ex-councillors than 
councillors, that is to say, those who came in through these channels gave the 
work up slightly less often than did others. Table 9.18 shows how similar the 
recruitment channels were for the two samples. 
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Table 9.18 



How were councillors first brought into touch with council work ? 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Through contact with other organisations: 


% % 

52 


% F" 


Political bodies 


34 


31 


T.U. or other work organisations . . 


11 


9 


Welfare groups, religious groups, recreation 






and social groups 


9 


10 


Civic and community groups or organisations 






connected with education, other public 






bodies 


8 


5 


Not specified or not answered 


4 


3 


Not through organisations but in some other way 


48 


49 


Family connection 


9 


6 


Other private connections 


5 


4 


Already on parish council 


7 


7 


Through contact with other councillors 


6 


15 


‘ Through work ’ 


2 




‘ Ideals of social service ’ 


6 




Not specified 


13 


17 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) .. 


(1,235) 


(401) 



column add up to more than 100 because some informants 
named more than one source of contact.) auumunts 



When they were asked: ‘ How well did you know those who asked you to 
stand? ’ or ‘ Why did you think you were asked? ex-councillors gave very 
^ch the same kind of answer as councillors. Similarly, when they were asked: 
How much had you thought about getting on to the council before being 
asked to stand?’ ex-councillors replied in much the same way as councillors. 

To sorne of our questions, however, ex-councillors replied rather dilferently 
from sitting councillors and within the sample of ex-councillors there were 
differences between age groups. Table 9.19 shows that when asked: ‘How much 

Table 9.19 

How much did you know about the work of a councillor when you first stood? ’ — 



by age 



Not much 
Something 
Quite a lot 
Not answered . . 

Total 

(Numbers) . . 


Total 


Age 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


C. Ex-C. 

% % 

48 49 

27 19 

23 32 

2 _ 


C. Ex-C. 

% % 

48 58 

30 23 

19 -19 

3 — 


C. Ex-C. 

% % 

47 44 

28 22 

24 34 

1 — 


C. Ex-C. 

% % 

47 50 

24 12 

27 38 

2 — 


100 100 
(1,235) (401) 


100 100 

(234) (96) 


100 100 

(704) (193) 


100 100 
(280) (108) 


councillors a 


nd 4 ex-councillon 


who did not give 
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did you really know about the work of the council before you first stood 
ex-councillors under the age of 45 were much less likely than those over 65 to 
say quite a lot . And those who served three years or less were very much 
more inclined to say that they knew ‘ not much ’ when they first stood than were 
other ex-councillors. 

The longer ex-councillors had served before giving up the less likely they were 
to admit that they knew ‘ not much ’ when first appointed. 

When we asked ex-councillors whether they had taken steps to acquire 
special toowledge relevant to the work of a councillor, considerably fewer of 
them said that they had taken such steps than did our sitting councillors (Table 
9.20). Those who had given up the work, then, seem to have taken less trouble 
than others to equip themselves to do the work. 



Table 9.20 

Whether steps taken to acquire special knowledge since becoming a councillor 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Yes 


% 

42 


% 

22 


No 


58 


78 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 



In Table 9.21 it will be seen that ex-councillors gave very much the same 
answer as sitting councillors when asked if they thought that the members of 
the council on which they sat were a good cross-section of the people of the 
area. The younger ex-councillors were more likely than the older ex-councillors 
to say that some sections of the people in the area were not represented 
adequately on the council. Similarly, ex-councillors who had had relatively 
short experience (up to three years) were more likely than those with longer 
experience to say that some sections of the people in the area were not adequately 
represented. 



Table 9.21 

‘ Are (were) members of your council a good cross-section of the people in your area? ’ — 



by age 





Total 


Age 














Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 




C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


Yes, good cross-section . . 


/o /o 

16 72 


/o /a 

66 58 


/o /n 

78 74 


/a /o 

80 81 


No, some not represented 


23 28 


33 42 


21 26 


19 18 


Don’t know 


1 — 


1 — 


1 — 


1 1 


Total 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) (401) 


(234) (96) 


(704) (193) 


(280) (108) 



(The totals of 1,235 and 401 includes 17 councillors and 4 ex-councillors who did not give 
their age.) 
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If we divide existing councillors who are under 65 into three groups; those 
who propose to stay on as councillors, those who propose to give it up in the 
near future and those who wiU give it up ‘ after a while we find additional 
evidence that those who come into council work without adequate previous 
contact with it are more inclined to give it up: 





Total 


Intend to 




Remain 


Give it up 








after a while 


near future 


Had never considered getting on council 


% 


% 


% 


% 


before being asked to stand . . 
Accepted almost at once after being 


41 


34(3) 


44(2) 


63(1) 


asked to stand 

Family not associated with council work 


70 


67(3) 


73 (2) 


81(1) 


before became councillor 
Friends not associated with council work 


73 


74(2) 


63 (3) 


76(1) 


before became councillor 


35 


34(2) 


27 (3) 


50(1) 



Some of those who said that they would give the work up ‘ in the near future ’ 
win probably change their minds but the general tendency seems clear. For one 
reason or another many people become councillors who do not have close 
acquaintance with the work, and the reality quickly proves to be different from 
their expectations and their capabihties. They contributed disproportionately 
to the turnover rate and they are very likely to be under the age of 45. 

Reasons for giving up council work 

We asked all ex-councillors a series of questions designed to make sure that 
they did in fact voluntarily give up the work. We began with the question; ‘When 
you stopped being a councillor was this because you were not re-elected, did 
you resign, or did you decline to stand ? ’ If they replied that they did not stand 
or resigned, we asked: ‘Why was that?’ The answers given by ex-councillors 
to this question are analysed in Table 9.22. Thirty per cent of ex-councillors said 
that they had given up the work either because of ill-health or old age or because 
they ‘ found it a strain ’. Most of these had retired through ill-health or old age. 
^^other 32 % of ex-councillors said they had given up the work either because 
of the time involved or, for what might amount to the same thing, financial 
business or domestic reasons. Nearly two-thirds of all ex-councillors, then, gave 
reasons which relate to their personal circumstances. 

In contrast, about 21 % said that they had given up the work either because of 
frustration with the party system or frustration with other aspects of the organi- 
sation of local government work. About 13 % of ex-councillors had given up the 
work on moving out of the district. 

( only the ex-counciUors who are under 65, the proportion saying 

the^time involved rises to 25 % and becomes the largest single reason given. 
But bme mvolved ’ and business or family reasons together come to 40%. 

A conyarisou is made in the table of the reasons given by ex-councillors for 
leaving the council with the answers given by sitting councillors to the question: 
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Why councillors leave 

Is there any one thing which might make yon eventually decide to give it up ? ’ 
The closest comparison is made when those councillors who said ‘ can’t thinV of 
anything ’ are excluded. 

Ex-councillors do not differ markedly from sitting councillors in respect of 
reasons such as ill-health, tiredness, interference with business or family life. 
They less often admit to old age being a reason, but this may be partly due to 
the death of some older ex-councillors, and their exclusion thereby from our 
sample. The amount of time given seems to be less often in the minds of sitting 
councillors than it is of ex-councillors. 

This indicates that most sitting councillors are willing to give the time to 
council work and at least some ex-councillors were not. Frustrations arising 
from the party system or from other aspects of local government organisation 
are only slightly more often mentioned by ex-councUlors. This suggests that 
although these frustrations are in the minds of some sitting councillors, they may 
not, in fact, be crucial reasons for giving up council work in many cases. 



Table 9.22 



Councillors’ probable reasons for erenfually giving up councii work, and ex-counciiiors’ reasons 

for ieaving 





Councillors* 


All ex“ 


Ex-councillors’ 




probable reasons 


councillors’ 


(under 65) reasons 




for giving up 


reasons for 


for leaving 






leaving 


Personal reasons: 


% 


% 


% 


Ul-health/tired/found it a strain 


22 


23 


}21 


Old age . . 

Interference with, business or 


21 


7 




family life 


17 


14 


15 


Amount of time given . . 


5 


18 


25 


Moving from area 


5 


13 


16 


If became M.P. 


1 


— 




Council reasons: 








Frustrations of party system . . 
Frustrated by other aspects of 


5 


8 


yii 


local government organisation 


12 


13 


j 


Other answers/not answered 


12 


4 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,044) 


(401) 


(289) 



♦Excluding those who said; * Can’t think of anything 



Table 9.23 shows, as might be expected, that a large proportion of those giving 
up because of ill-health or old age were over the age of 65. On the other hand, 
nearly a quarter of ex-councillors giving this reason were under the age of 55. 
Those giving up for business or domestic reasons were much more likely to be 
under the age of 45 (42 %) than the average of ex-councillors (24 %). Similarly, 
those who gave up because of the time involved were also more likely to be 
under the age of 45 (39 %) than the average. 
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Table 9.23 



Age — by reasons for leaving council 
Ex-councillors 





Total 


Time 

involved 


Ill-health/ 
old age/ 
tired 


Business/ 

domestic 

reasons 


Frustrations of 
party politics 
or other aspects 
of local 
government 
organisation 


Moved 

from 

district 


21-34 


% 

6 


% 

8 


% 

3 


% 

12 


% 

6 


% 


35-44 


18 


31 


3 


30 


22 




45-54 


23 


28 


17 


3 


31 




55-64 


25 


33 


28 


25 


18 




65 aad over . . 


27 





49 


23 


23 


13 


Not answered 


1 


— 


— 


7 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(Numbers) . . 


(401) 


(72) 


(116) 


(57) 


(82) 


(53) 



(Tlie total of 401 includes 21 ex-councillors who did not give reasons for leavine the 
council.) me 



Table 9.24 shows that those ex-councillors who had some form of further 
education were more likely to give, as their reason for abandoning the work, 
frustration with party politics or other aspects of local government organisation 
than were those with oidy elementary education. On the other hand those with 
only elementary education were more likely than others to give as their reason 
for abandoning the work business or domestic reasons or ill-health or old age. 

It is of interest that employers and managers in the larger firms and profes- 
sional workers were less likely than others to have given up because of the ‘ time 
involved . They were more likely than the manual and non-manual worker 
councillors to have given up because of frustrations with the party system or 
with other aspects of the organisation of local government (Table 9.25). 



Table 9.24 

Reasons for leaving council — by education 
Ex-councillors 





Total 


Education 




Elementary 


Secondary 


Further 


Hl-health/old age/tired . . 

Time involved 

Business/domestic 
Moved from district 
Frustrated by party system or 
other aspects of local govern- 
ment organisation 
Other answers/not answered . . 


% 

30 

18 

14 

13 

21 

4 


% 

34 

18 

20 

8 

14 

6 


% 

29 

15 

12 

17 

24 

3 


% 

19 

25 

8 

16 

27 

5 


Total 

(Numbers) . . 


100 

(401) 


100 

(145) 


100 

(181) 


100 

(75) 
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Table 9,25 



Reasons fori eaving council — by socio-economic group 
Ex-councillors 





Employers and 
managers with 
25 or more 
subordinates 
and 

professionals 


Employers and 
managers with 
under 25 sub- 
ordinates and 
farmers 


Non-manual 
and own 
account non- 
professionals 


Manual and 
agricultural 
workers 


Ill-health/old age/tired . . 


% 

26 


% 

29 


% 

31 


% 

31 


Time involved . . 


9 


26 


23 


27 


Business/domestic 


16 


10 


13 


20 


Moved from district 


17 


10 


15 


2 


Frustrated by party system 
or other aspects of local 










government organisation 


28 


21 


13 


16 


Other answers/ 










not answered . . 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers . . 


(86) 


(119) 


(81) 


(65) 



When we examine the reasons given by ex-councillors who have served varying 
lengths of time, we find some differences. Table 9.26 shows that those who have 
served only up to three years are very much more likely than others to talk 
about the frustrations of the party system or other aspects of local government 
organisation. They are much less likely to say they have given up the work 
because of ill-health or old age. This, of course, is because a very large proportion 
of the short service councillors are young men. On the other hand, it will be 
seen that there is not much difference between the proportion of those who have 
served 4-9 years and those who have served 10 years or more who give ill-health 
or old age as a reason for retiring. These middle service councillors seem to be 
much less likely than councillors who have served very short or very long periods 
to give up the work because of the time involved, but, if as suggested above, 
time involved and business or domestic reasons are assumed to be partly 
variations of the same reason, then this difference becomes less sharp. 



Table 9.26 

Reasons for leaving council — by length of service 
Ex-councUlors 







Years of council service 




Total 












Up to 3 


4-9 


10 or more 


Ill-health/old age/tired 


% 

30 


% 

9 


% 

39 


% 

45 


Time involved 


18 


26 


7 


24 


Business/domestic 


14 


10 


19 


14 


Moved from district 


13 


16 


13 


10 


Frustrated by party system or other 










aspects of local government 










organisation 


21 


36 


14 


7 


Other answers/not answered 


4 


3 


8 


— 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Numbers) - • 


(401) 


(151) 


(154) 


(96) 
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We asked all ex-counciUors : ‘ Are there any circumstances in which you would 
stMd for the council again ? ’ Table 9.27 shows that about two-thirds of them 
said they would. But when they were asked under which circumstances thev 
would stand again it appears that for most of them very substantial changes ir 
circumstances would be needed. Only 12% of all ex-councillors (18% of the 
two-thirds who said they would stand) said they would stand again ‘ if I was 
asked ’. A third of all ex-councillors said they would stand again only if there 
was a change in their domestic or working circumstances or when they retired 
or ‘ if I regained my health ’. Thirteen per cent of all ex-councillors said thev 
would only stand if local government were reorganised. It seems unlikely that 
more than a small fraction of ex-counciUors would stand again. 



Table 9.27 

‘ Would you stand again for the council in some circumstances? * 
Ex-councillors 



Yes: 

If change in dome 
Jf I regain my hea 
When I retire 
If local governme 
If I was asked 
Other answers 
Not answered 
No .. 

Don’t know . . 

Not answered 


Stic or working circumstance 
Jth 

It were reorganised 


s 


% 

64 

24 

5 

4 

13 

12 

9 

3 

34 

1 

1 


Total 

(Numbers) . 




100 

(401) 


(Percentages in the left hand column add up to more than 64 
because some informants gave more than one answer.) 

About 16% of ex-councillors were still connected with council work in some 
way or another (Table 9.28). About 9% or just over half of these were stiU 
connected as co-opted members. Table 9.28 also shows that the longer service 
ex-counciUors were more hkely to be still connected with the council work 
tnan those with shorter service. 

Table 9.28 

‘ Are you still connected with the councU in any way? ’ — by length of service 
Ex-councillors 


Yes, still connected 
No, not connected 
Not answered . . [ [ 

Total 

(Numbers) . . 


Total 


Years of council service 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10 or more 


% 

16 

73 

11 


% 

15 

79 

6 


% 

30 

73 

17 


% 

27 

63 

10 


100 

(401) 


100 

(151) 


100 

(154) 


100 

(96) 
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Two-thirds of all ex-councillors said that they would help the council in the 
future ‘ if asked ’ (Table 9.29). Of these the largest proportion expressed willing- 
ness to serve as a co-opted member, but 20 % of all ex-councillors said they would 
‘ do anything I was asked to do TTiere appears, then, on the whole, to be quite 
a large measure of wilhngness to go on helping with council work, even though 
there is a very qualified willingness to stand for the council. It appears then 
that many more ex-councillors are willing to help than have actually been kept 
involved in the work. 



Table 9.29 

‘ Would you, if asked in the future, help the work of the council? * 
Ex-councillors 



Yes: 


% 

66 


Would serve as co-opted member 


27 


Would do anything I was asked to do 


20 


Would help unofficially 


10 


Don’t know in. what way 


7 


Other answers 


8 


No 


31 


Don’t know 


3 


Total 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(401) 



(Percentages in the left hand column add up to more than 66 
because some informants gave more than one answer.) 



Working experience 

We asked ex-councillors the same questions about their experience of council 
work that we had put to councillors. About two-thirds of both councillors and 
ex-councillors thought they had been able to spend as mnch time as they 
needed on all aspects of the council work. Those ex-councillors who had only 
up to three years’ service were much more hkely than others to say that there 
had not been enough time for some aspects of the work (Table 9.30). The 
younger ex-councillors, however, in line with the younger sitting councillors, 
were much more likely than the older ones to say that there had not been 
enough time for all aspects of the work (Table 9.31). 



Table 9.30 



‘Are (were) you able to speud as much time as needed on all aspects of council work? ’ — 



by length of service 



Enough time for all 
Not enough time for some 

Total 

(Numbers) . . 



Total 


Years of council service 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10 or more 


C. 


Ex-C. 


C. 


Ex‘C. 


C. 


Ex-C. 


C. 


Ex-C. 


% 

63 


A 

64 


To 

61 


/o 

48 


/o 

62 


To 

72 


/o 

67 


Zo 

75 


37 


36 


39 


52 


38 


28 


33 


25 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(1.235) 


(401) 


(355) 


051) 


(374) 


(154) 


(462) 


(96) 



CThe total of 1,235 includes 44 counciDors who did not give their length of service.) 
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, Table 9.31 

re (we) you able to spend as much time as needed on all aspects of council work^ ■ 
— by age 



Enough time for all 
Not enough time for some 

Total 

(Numbers) .. 



Total 


Age 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


C. £x-C. 
% % 
63 64 

37 36 


C. £x-C. 
% % 
44 44 

56 56 


C. £x-C. 
% % 
60 66 
40 34 


C- £r-C. 

si ;i 

16 25 


too 100 
(1,235) (401) 


100 100 
(234) (96) 


100 100 
(704) (193) 


100 100 
(280) (108) 



kilic luu 

their age.) 



said that they had given un the JnrV ™ l ^ ex-councillors who had 
were much more inclined thafothers to saftL^uC® °W age 

aspects of council work whereas those enough time for all 

up the work ‘ the time iZtoeri ■ . ^ f reason for giving 

nrean that they hid s^entTofe time on >’0* 

only means that they^ did not feel that the tW ex-councillors. It 

adequate. made available was 



«i7 Table 9.32 

were you ub.e to -"d ™ time on nil aspects of the conncIPs wk as yon thonght 
was needed . _ by reasons for leaving council ^ 

Ex- councillors 



Total 



Enough time for all 
Not enough time for 
all . . I 

Total 

(Numbers) . . 



% 

64 

36 



100 

(401) 



Time 

involved 


lU-health/ 
. old age/ 
tired 


% 

33 


% 

79 


67 


21 


100 


100 


(72) 


(116) 



reasons 



I Frustrations 
I of party politics 
or other aspects 
of local 
government 
organisation 



% 

56 

44 



% 

61 

39 



100 

(57) 



100 

(82) 



Moved 

from 

district 



% 

79 



21 



100 

(53) 



' - 

the near future in^facT^pelriLftime^OT “ 

than those who intended to remain ‘ for « i activities (47 hours a month) 

to give It up after a while spent even less time^(42hours) . Those intending 
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Why councillors leave 



We asked ex-councillors on which committees they thought they had been 
most effective. Table 9.33 shows that there are some substantial differences 
between the way in which ex-councillors and councillors answered this question. 
Ex-councillors (27 /() were much more likely than existing councillors (9 %) to 
believe that they had been most effective on committees concerned with town 
and country planning, highways and roads. On the other hand, sitting coun- 
cillors (38%) were much more likely than ex-councillors (16%) to believe that 
their most effective committees were those concerned with trading and public 
utilities, the protective services (police, fire, etc.), public health or amenities. 
Perhaps those who have remained councillors are those who are rather more 
concerned with traditional local government activities (e.g., protective services) 
than are those who have left. There seems to be a real difference in the focus of 
interest of those who have left and those who stayed. 



Table 9.33 



‘ On which committee have you been most effective in getting things done 
or the right decisions made? ’ 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Housing 


% 

13 


% 

16 


Amenities (open spaces, enter- 
tainments, etc.) 


13 


8 


Trading and public utilities . . 


9 


2 


Protective (police, fire, etc.) . . 


8 


1 


Public health 


8 


5 


Highways and roads . . 


7 


10 


Health and welfare 


7 


8 


Education 


6 


5 


Finance 


5 


11 


Town and country planning . . 


2 


17 


General administration 


1 


8 


None, none in particular 


14 


\ g 


On 0 to 1 committee . . 


7 




Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 



Table 9.34 shows how councillors and ex-councillors answered the question: 
‘ On which committee have you not been as effective as you would have liked to 
be? ’ There are no major differences between councillors and ex-councillors 
except that ex-councillors were somewhat less likely than councillors to say 
‘ none ’. When they were asked to say why they thought they had not been 
effective on committees, ex-councillors were more likely than sitting councillors 
to say that they had insufficient knowledge of the subject or had not been on the 
committee long enough. 
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Table 9.34 

‘ On which committee have you not been as effective 



as you would have liked ? » 



Finance 

Town and country planning 
Highways and roads 
Public health . . 

Amenities 
Protective 
Health and welfare 
Education 

General administration 
Trading and public utilities 
Housing 
None, none in particular, on 
on one committee . . 

Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) . 




Table 9.35 shows that ex-councillors were less inclined thati ^ -n 
to beueve that proper weight was given to all S of 

They were more inclined to believe that either particular indiviri™if 
^onps had too much power. The short service ex-coiLcXs we 
likely than others to believe that proper weight was given to all nnintc r,f 



^ Table 9.35 

Is (was) proper weight given to aii points of view or have (had) some individuals or any group 
too much influence or nower? >_hv ^ 



Proper weight given to all 
Some individuals with too 
much power . . 

A group with too much 
power . . 

Not answered . . [ ’ 

Total 

(Numbers) . . 







Total 


Years of council service 






Up to 3 


4-9 


10 or 


more 


C. 

% 


Ex-C. 

V. 


C. 


Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


c. 


Ex-C. 


64 


46 


58 


Zo 

30 


% % 
66 50 


% 

68 


% 

62 


14 


24 


16 


29 


16 27 


11 


12 


22 

2 


32 


25 

4 


43 


19 25 

1 — 


22 


28 


102 

(1,235) 


102 

(401) 


103 

(355) 


102 

(151) 


102 102 
(374) (154) 


101 

(462) 


102 

(96) 



pve more than one answer. The^totaf 235 ln^*i because some informants 

length of council service.) 44 councillors who did not give their 
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Table 9.36 

< IS (was) pEopes weight ^roup 



Proper weight given to all 
Some individuals with too 
much power 

A group with too much 

power 

Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) . . 



Total 


Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 or over 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 


C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


64 46 


58 29 


/o /o 

64 44 


% % 
69 64 


14 24 


16 39 


16 22 


8 14 


22 32 

2 — 


27 32 

2 — 


21 39 

1 — 


21 22 

2 — 


102 102 


103 100 


102 105 




(1,235) (401) 


(234) (96) 


(704) (193) 


(280) (108) 



(The totals of 1,235 and 401 include 17 councillors and 4 ex-councillors who did not give 
tneir agCi) 



Satisfactions and frustrations 

We asked ex-councillors to tell us how they had felt about their council work, 
to what extent it had given them satisfaction or frustration. Table 9.37 shows 
how sitting councillors and ex-councillors answered the question: ‘ Which one 
thing gave you most satisfaction as a councillor? ’ 



Table 9.37 

‘ Which one thing has given you most satisfaction as a councillor? ’ 



Particular council activities: 

Housing 

Old people’s welfare 

Town planning 

Sewerage/water/refuse collection . . 

Recreational/cultural 

Education 

Health service . . 

Street lighting/road safety 

Child welfare 

Feeling of Achievement: 

Helping others 

Getting things done 

Administrative efficiency : 

Co-operating with other councillors/officials 

Financial matters 

Improving conditions for staff 
Achieving honours (becoming mayor, etc.) . . 
Other answers . . 

Don’t know 



Total 

(Numbers) 



Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


% 

(62) 


(49)^ 


27 


22 


9 


8 


7 


4 


6 


4 


4 


2 


3 


1 


3 


4 


2 


2 


1 


2 


(16) 


(27) 


8 


17 


8 


10 


(8) 


(11) 


4 


9 


2 


2 


2 





1 





8 


13 


5 


~ 


100 


100 


(1,235) 


(401) 
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Ex-councillors were rather less likely to mention particular concrete activif 
as a source of satisfaction. On the other hand, considerably more ex-counn'ir 
gave rather general answers to the question than councillors If we or 
together such answers as ‘ helping others ‘ getting things done ’ or ‘ 

operating with other councillors or officials 36% of ex-councillors kve sitt 
answers, compared with 20% of sitting councillors. Perhaps this difference 7 
indicative of something rather important. Are ex-councillors less likely than 
those who have remained councillors really to have involved themseLff 
concrete council activities? Or have some ex-councillors tended to foreet 
detaded activities with which ffiey were preoccupied while on the coundl 
On the other side of the com. Table 9.38 shows how councillors and p 7 
councillors answered the question: ‘Which one thing did you find most frustrnt' 
mg or unsatisfactory? ’ It will be seen from this table that a larger Dronorfinn nf 
ex-councillors (44%) than sitting councfflors (19%) talked about relafions with 
other councillors or mentioned the difficulties of their relations with offlcialT^^ 
These two results indicate in their different ways how important f mrt 
personal relationships had played for some ex-councillors. It suggests that m^nv 
^-councillors had not considered sufficiently how well they could manage the 
many-sided relationsliips involved in working as a councillor. ^ 



Table 9.38 

‘ Which one thing do you find most frustrating? 




Administrative efficiency: 

Relations with central government/county council 
Delays/slovmess/mability to get things done 
Difficulty of obtaining finance 
Relations with officials 
Committee system 
Relations with other councillors: 
Wance/apathy/hostilrty of council members 
rany pojitics/group opposition . . 

Particular council activities: 

Housing . . 

Traffic/roads 
Attitude of public 
Other answers . . 

No comments/not answered 



faction with SDendintr much ^ suggest a link between dissatis- 

timlwaS beS “ t° be the 

on very well with them anyway^ “™«llors, especially when one does not get 
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Table 9.39 

‘ Which one thing did yon find cost fcnshating? ■ - fcy reasons for leaving coocU 
: Ex-councillors 



Administrative matters : 
(Including delays, relations 
with central government, 
difficulty in obtaining 
finance, relations with 

officials) 

Relations with other councillors 
Particular council activities 
Other answers/no comments 



Time 

involved 



22 

57 

7 

14 



Ill-health/ 
old age/ 
tired 



Total 

(Numbers) . 



100 

(72) 



52 

21 

12 

15 



Business/ 

domestic 

reasons 



Frustrations 
of party politics 
or other aspects 
of local 
government 
organisation 



100 

(116) 



% 



39 

24 

7 

30 



100 

(57) 



% 



39 

49 

1 

a 



100 

(82) 



Mnved 

from 

district 



58 

36 



100 

(53) 



likely (46%) than sitting councillors 
thp their private life had suffered in some way from being on 

the council. On the other hand, ex-councillors were not more likely than sittine 
councillors to claim that being on the council had affected either for the bettef 
tioWorse their relations with the people they came across in their daily occupa- 

counciUors to agree that 

abihfies fTahro^dm °PP°ttuiiity of using their potential 

abihties (Table 9.40). Further analysis not given in the table, however, indicates 
that ex-councillors are more likely to feel that they have been able to use their 
social abilities rather than their other abilities. 



Table 9.40 

e •* a councillor given you the opportunity 

ot using abilities which otherwise you would not have used ? * 







Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Yes . . 

No . . 

Don’t know 
No answers . . 




% 

71 

24 

2 

3 


% 

62 

36 

2 




Total 

(Numbers) . . 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(401) 



Table 9 41 shows that when asked to compare the satisfactions of council 
work with those of their daily occupation rather more ex-councillors than 
sitting counciUors were Ukely to claim that they found their daUy occupation 
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more satisfying. This may be the inevitable reaction of people who, for whatev 
reason, had given up their council work. It also implies that they had not tendp^H 
to find the additional satisfactions from council work found bv thnsp 
remained. ^ 



‘ Do (did) you i 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Council work more satisfvine 


% 

23 


% 

13 


Enjoy(ed) both 


28 




Occupation more satisfying 


26 


41 


Don’t know 

Not answered, including those who 




2 


had not worked while on council 


23 


18 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 



wac mauc Lu nna out now ex-councmors telt about the nowers of 
local^ authorities. Ex-councillors felt very much the same way about the us? nf 
CMshng powers as sitting councillors (Table 9.42). Three-quarters of both 
samples felt that full use was made of existing powers. However, the younger 
ex-counoillors were much less likely to say that fuU use was made of existfng 
powers. In this they agreed with the younger sitting councillors. ^ 



Table 9.42 

‘ Does your councU make full use of its power and authority? ’ _ by age 



Full use made . . 

Full use not made 
Yes in some cases, no in 

others 

Don’t know 

Total 

(Numbers) .. 


Total 


Age 


Up to 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


C. Ex-C. 

% % 

78 76 

15 16 

5 2 

2 6 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 

67 55 

21 24 

11 1 

1 20 


C. Ex-C. 

% % 

77 82 

15 13 

4 2 

4 3 


C. Ex-C. 

y y 

/2 To 

86 79 

11 15 

3 4 

— 2 


100 100 
(1,235) (401) 


100 lOO 
(234) (96) 


100 100 
(704) (193) 


100 100 
(280) (108) 


councillors and 4 ex-councillors who did not give 



thought council powers were not Mv 

(Table 9 43) About 34 “/ f comparable minority of councillors 

lethar^lr iet^nn b / '“'a °f cx-counciUors complained about 
narabfe^gronn of to paid officials compared with 21 % of the corn- 

more actfonffi^^^ vf itw 

more action than they felt had occurred during their period of office. 
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Table 9.43 

CouBcil powers not fuUy used-reasons given 



Council lethargic/leaves too much to paid officials . 
Financial limitations/fear of putting up rates 
Does not use compulsory purchase 
Councillors do not Icnow what these powers are 
Politics hinder making full use of powers 
No provision for cultural/leisure activities 
Should use powers for welfare and social services 
given?etor should be 

(Numbers believing council powers not fully°uSd) . ! 



Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


% 

21 


% 

35 


15 


20 


13 


6 


7 


5 


2 


8 


33 

7 


25 


11 


14 


109 


113 


*■ (248) 


(5S) 



(Percentages add up to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one answer.) 

Ex-councfflors did not feel any more than sitting councillors that more powers 
were needed by councils than they now have. In both cases a bre 
answered no to the relevant question. Rather more ex-councillnr<;\ha^ 
councillors felt that the freedom of local authorities was unnecessarily limited 
Ibl The younger ex-councillors were rather more Hkllv 

tiW tb government put unnecessary limi ts, 
tions on the freedom of the councils on which they sat. 

It appears, then, that on lie whole ex-councillors are not more likely than 
sitting councillors to complain about the availability of or use of power. 



Needed changes 

It has already been pointed out that when asked if they had been able to 
spend as much time as they thought was needed for all aspects of council work 

“ ''“y ‘>1® same kind of way as councillors. Over 

a third of each sample thought that not enough time had been available. Younger 

fdt “°'^® the older ones to say that they 

ielt there had not been enough time for some aspects of the work and. simflarly 
toe ex-counciUors with very short periods of service (up to three years) were 
more likely to say that there had not been enough time for some aspects of the 

If they said more time was needed for some aspects of toe work they were 
then asked how could it be found? ’ Table 9.44 records their spontaneous 
views and shows that rather more ex-councillors than councillors, though still 
oidy a third, were likely to say that toe time could he found by chandng the 
easting procedures. Table 9.45 shows how the changes suggested by ex-coun- 
cihors compared with those of councillors. A much larger proportion of the 
minority of ex-councfflors favouring change thought that a major change in 
procedure could be the elimination of ‘irrelevant speeches and questions’, 
tms would seem to be more a change of behaviour than procedure, but it clearly 
wdicates one of the irritations which ex-counciUors felt they had suffered. It 
will he seen on the other hand that ex-councillors are not very much more 
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likely than sitting councillors to suggest changes in the time of meetings or 
the delegation of authority to officials. Fewer ex-councillors than existinc 
councillors, however, would like to see changes in the committee structure or 
in the size of committees. It seems from these results that amongst ex-councillors 
taken as a group, and this includes both old and young councillors, the com- 
mittee system as such was not a major irritant. 

Table 9.44 



* How could more time be found for council work? ’ 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


By changing procedures 


% 

20 


% 

32 


By increasing total time 


71 


62 


More time not needed 


1 





Don’t know/not answered . . 


8 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 



Table 9.45 

‘ If by changing procedures, in what way? ’ 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Altering existing committee structure 

Changing times of committee meetings 

Delegation of authority to officials 

Reducing size of committees 

Eliminating irrelevant speeches/questions 

Streamlining office routine 

Reorganisation of whole council structure 
Allocating councillors to most suitable committees 

Other answers 

Not answered . . [ [ 


V 

/o 

31 

15 

14 

9 

8 

7 

5 

2 

13 

17 


% 

23 

19 

15 

5 

26 

12 

3 

8 


(Numbers believing procedures should be changed) 


121 

(259) 


111 

(129) 



(Percentages add up to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one answer.) 



The responses just mentioned were spontaneous. 

Table 946 shows the reactions of ex-councillors to questions presenting 
some specific proposals. It wiU be seen that on each separate proposal more 
ex-councillors than councillors are likely to say that it could enable time to be 
saved and many more favoured the three changes mentioned than suggested 
them spontaneously. 

Those ex-councillors who claim that they had given up council work because 
ot frustration with party politics or other organisational aspects of local govern- 
ment WCTe less inclined than others to say that time could be saved by limitin g 
party debate They were, however, more likely than others to say that more 
detailed work should be left to officials. Clearly ex-councillors were less happy 
about the procedures of council than those who chose to remain, but substantial 
proportions were not in favour of changes in existing procedures. 
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Table 9.46 

‘ Could more time be found in any of the following ways? ’ 
(a) Spending less time on party debate? 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Yes 


% 

13 


% 

26 


No 


84 


67 


Don’t know 


2 


5 


Not answered 


1 


2 


Total 


100 


100 



(b) Leaving more detailed work to officials? 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Yes 


% 

33 


% 

40 


No 


65 


56 


Don’t know 


1 


3 


Not answered 


1 


1 


Total 


100 


100 



(c) If each councillor sat on fewer committees? 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Yes 


% 

27 


% 

45 


No 


69 


48 


Don’t know 


3 


5 


Not answered 


1 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers for above 3 tables) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 



On the whole ex-coundUors were somewhat more satisfied than sitting 
councillors that enough was being done by the council ‘ to help people and 
improve things in the area ’ (Table 9.47). The shorter service ex-councillors, 
however, were much more likely than the longer service ones to believe that 
more should be done. But so were the short service sitting councillors and even 
more of them (40 %) thought that more should be done than did short service 
ex-councillors (30%). Similarly the younger ex-councillors (up to 45 years of 
age) were more likely than older ex-coundUors (over 45 years of age) to believe 
that more should be done by the council (Table 9.48). The differences here then 
relate to experience of councU work and to age and not to whether people have 
left the council or remain. At aU ages, however, ex-counciUors were more satisfied 
with the situation than sitting counciUots. 
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Table 9.47 

‘ Is enough being done by council to help people and improve things in this area or sho..H 
be done? ’ — by length of service 



Enough 

More should be done . . 
Enough in some ways, 
more should be done in 
others . . 

Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) . . 



Total 


Years of council service 


Up to 3 


4-9 


10 or more 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 

54 68 

34 23 

11 9 

1 — 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 

49 61 

40 30 

9 9 

2 — 


C. Ex-C. 

X % 

51 63 

37 23 

12 14 


1 1 


100 100 
(1,235) (401) 


100 100 
(355) (151) 


100 100 
(374) (154) 


100 100 
(462) (96) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 44 councillors who did not give their length of service.) 



Table 9.48 

■ Is enough being done by council to help^peop.e and improve things in this area or shonid more 



Enough . . 

More should be done 
Enough in some ways, 
more should be done ‘ 
others . . 

Not answered 

Total 

(Numbers) 



Total 




Age 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 

54 68 

34 23 

11 9 

1 — 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 

48 58 

45 41 

6 1 

1 — 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 
54 71 

35 19 

10 10 
1 — 


c. Ex-C . ' 
% % 

60 70 

23 16 

15 14 

2 — 


100 100 
(1,235) (401) 


100 100 
(234) (96) 


100 100 
(704) (193) 


100 100 
(280) (108) 



their age.) 



veSVc'^se ^ came- 

that no councillors should be paid Of 1 

some councillors should be uaid ratbpr fp ' those who did think that 
should be made to Chaimrof of them thought that payment 

parent shordd be made only to ‘ those in nee7ofpaSut“Kl^S 

a limit to the length of time an Individ, ml ^ should be 

Committee. In mo7otS w^tb^ Mayor or Chairman of 

the same as those of sitting counSlors.^“'°°® changes were much 
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‘ Should councillors be paid? ’ 



Why councillors leave 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


All should be paid . . 


% 

19 


% 


Some should be paid 


14 




None should be paid 


66 




Don’t know 


1 




Not answered 




1 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 



Table 9.50 



‘ Which councillors should be paid? ’ 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Council chairmen/chairmen of 


% 


% 


committees 


52 


17 


Those in need of payment . . 


23 


76 


Other answers 


21 


15 


Not answered 


8 




Total 


104 


108 


(Numbers believing some coun- 
cillors should be paid) . . 


(182) 


(41) 



(Percentages add up to more than 100 because some informants gave 
more than one answer.) 



Party politics 

In describing the answers to questions about the place of party politics in 
local government given by sitting councillors, we started by trying to classify 
councillors according to whether they were associated or not with politically 
organised groups. Table 9.51 shows that the position of ex-councillors had been 
very much the same as those of sitting councillors. The older ex-councillors (over 
the age of 65) were more likely than others to claim that as councillors they had 
been ‘ independent Whereas 74% of ex-councillors who were under 45 claim 
to have been members of a majority group or the main opposition group, 60 % 
of those between the ages of 45-64 claim this and only 48 % of those over the 
age of 65. If these answers reflect reality it appears that the younger ex-council- 
lors were more closely attached to politically organised groups than were older 
ex-councillors. 
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Table 9.51 



Type of group on council — by age 



Majority group . . 
Main opposition group 
Other group 
Independent 

Total 

(Numbers) 



Total 


Age 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 

42 42 

15 18 

4 1 

39 39 


C. Ex-C. 
% % 

45 50 

15 24 

6 4 

34 22 


C. E.x-C. 
% 7. 

41 42 

15 18 

5 1 

39 39 


<7. Ex-C. 

7 % 

40 34 

14 14 

1 

45 52 


100 100 
(1,235) (401) 


100 100 
(234) (96) 


100 100 
(704) (193) 


100 100 
(280) (108) 



(The totals of 1,235 and 401 include 17 councillors and 4 ex-councillors who did not give 



their age.) 



In general, ex-councillors did not believe any more than sitting councillors 
that it was essential for candidates to have the support of party organisations, 
but somewhat more ex-councillors said that the necessity of party support made 
it ‘ less likely ’ that good candidates would be chosen. 

The majority of both councillors and ex-councillors thought that the attach- 
ment of many councillors to political groups did not affect the main work of 
their council. Slightly more ex-councillors than councillors thought that some 
of the work of the council had been alFected in this way. Table 9.52 shows that 
rather more of those thinking that the work ‘ had been affected ’ talked of the 
complications raised by ‘ doctrinaire policies ’ than was the case with sitting 
councillors. 



Table 9.52 

Ways in which council work alTectcd 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Doctrinaire policies regardless of 


7 


% 


individual circumstances 


56 


81 


Delay of work because of political 




discussion 


7 


5 


Decisions delayed because politically 






inexpedient 


2 


1 


Helps to get clear-cut decision 


12 


4 


Other answers 


13 


9 


Not answered 


10 




Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers saying some or all of the 
work affected by councillors 
being attached to political 




groups) 


(298) 


(126) 
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Finally, we asked aU the councillors a critical question: ‘ Would you say that 
on the whole the party system is essential to the work of the council or that the 
work could be better done without it? ’ Table 9.53 shows that fewer ex-coun- 
cillors than councillors thought the party system was essential and somewhat 
more thought that council work would be done better without it. The older 
ex-councillors were less likely than those under 65 to say that they thought the 
party system essential. Among sitting councillors it was also the oldest group 
who were less likely than younger ones to say that the party system was essential. 
We may say, then, that whilst ex-councillors are even less convinced of the need 
for the party political system than sitting councillors, the younger ex-councillors 
are less likely to be critical than the older ones. 

Table 9.53 



‘ Is the party system essential to the work of councils ? ’ — by age 





Total 


Age 


Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 




C. 

% 


Ex-C. 

% 


C. 

% 


Ex-C, 

% 


C, 

% 


Ex-C. 

% 


C. 

% 


Ex-C. 

% 


Essential 


29 


19 


35 


25 


29 


21 


27 


8 


The work could be done 


















better without it 


63 


71 


59 


67 


63 


71 


64 


76 


Don’t know 


1 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


4 


Other answers . . 


6 


9 


6 


8 


7 


8 


7 


12 


Not answered . . 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


Total . . 
(Numbers) 


100 

(1,235) 


100 

(401) 


100 

(234) 


100 

(96) 


100 

(704) 


100 

(193) 


100 

(280) 


100 

(108) 



(The totals of 1,235 and 401 include 17 councillors and 4 ex-councillors who did not give 



their age.) 

Councillois and the Public 

Tables 9.54 and 9.55 show that ex-councillors were much less likely than 
councillors to believe that the pubhc took a favourable attitude to the work 
of the council or to the work of councillors. It was not that they were more 
inclined to think that the public took an unfavourable attitude, but rather that 
more ex-councillors were inclined to say the public was ‘ not interested ’ in the 
work of the council or in councillors. 



Table 9.54 

‘ What is the public’s attitude to the work of the council in this area? ’ 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Favourable 


% 

53 


% 

36 


Unfavourable 


5 


8 


Not interested 


39 


55 


Don’t know 


2 


1 


Not answered 


1 




Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 
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Table 9.55 

‘ What is the public’s attitude towards counciilors? ’ 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Favourable 


% 

67 


% 

46 


Unfavourable 


5 




Not interested 




46 


Not answered 




— 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) • • 


(1,235) 


(401) 



By a large majority both ex-councillors and councillors feel that the public 
does not know enough to make good use of existing council services or to get a 
balanced view of the way the council conducts its affairs. Similarly younger 
ex-councillors and shorter service councillors were much more likely than the 
older ones and those with longer service to believe that the public did not know 
enough to make good use of existing council services. 

Table 9.56 shows the answers to the question on whether the public gets a 
‘ balanced picture of the way council conducts its affairs ’. 



Table 9.56 

‘ Does the public know enough to get a balanced picture of the way the councii conducts its 
affairs?’ — by age 





Total 




Age 




Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 




C. Ex-C. 


C. EX’C. 


C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


Yes 


/o /o 

18 21 


^ 8 


/o /o 

16 18 


/o /o 

32 39 


No 


80 77 


92 88 


82 82 


65 59 


Don’t know 


1 1 


_ 4 


1 ^ 


1 _ 


Not answered . . 


1 1 


1 — 


1 — 


2 2 


Total 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) (401) 


(234) (96) 


(704) (193) 


(280) (108) 



(The totals of 1,235 and 401 include 17 councillors and 4 ex-councillors who did not give 
their age.) 



The older ex-councillors were more likely than the younger ones to say that 
the public knew enough to get a balanced picture of the way the council con- 
ducted its affairs. But even amongst those ex-councillors who were 65 years 
and over, not more than 39 % thought that the public did know enough for this 
purpose and 59% thought the public did not know enough. Amongst ex- 
councillors who are younger than 45, 88 % thought that the public did not know 
enough to get a balanced picture of the way the council conducted its affairs. 
Councillors and ex-councillors of different age groups have rather similar views 
on this question. That is to say, the view that the public does or does not know 
enough to form a balanced picture of the way the council conducts its affairs 
is more related to age than to whether a person was a sitting or ex-councillor. 
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Fewer ex-councillors than sitting councillors thought that the public ‘ knows 
enough to vote in an informed way at local elections and shorter service ex- 
councillors were most sceptical on this point (Table 9.57). 

Table 9.57 



‘ Does the public know enough to vote in an informed way at local elections ? ’ — 
by length of service 







Years of council service 




Total 




















Up to 3 


4-9 


10 or more 




C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


C. Ex-C. 


Yes 


/o /o 

48 35 


/o /o 

42 30 


/o /a 

44 30 


/» /o 

55 50 


No 


48 56 


55 64 


55 57 


39 45 


Don’t know 


3 5 


2 5 


1 5 


4 4 


Not answered 


1 4 


1 1 


— 8 


2 1 


Total 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


100 100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) (401) 


(355) (151) 


(374) (154) 


(462) (96) 



(The total of 1,235 includes 44 councillors who did not give their length of service.) 



When they were asked why, in their opinion, people knew so little about local 
government affairs, ex-councillors gave very much the same kind of reply 
as councillors (Table 9.58). The great majority of them thought that it was not a 
question of insufficient information being available but rather that the public 
were ‘ not interested’. 



Table 9.58 



Councillors* and ex-councillors’ explanations of 
public ignorance of local government 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Does not apply (public knows 


% 


% 


enough) 


15 


12 


The public are not interested 


58 


63 


The information is not available . • 


10 


15 


Both 


10 


8 


Other answers 


3 


2 


Don’t know 


1 


— 


Not answered 


3 


— 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) •• 


(1,235) 


(401) 



Problems viewed comparatively 

Towards the end of the interview we put again to ex-councillors, as we had to 
councillors, a series of points, most of which had been the subject of detailed 
questions during the interview, and asked which of them were thought to raise 
problems for local government. Table 9.59 shows which of these issues were 
thought by ex-councillors and councillors to raise ‘ the most serious problem 
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for local government. Apart from a tendency for ex-councillors to mention party 
politics a little more frequently, there are no great differences between the views 
of councillors and ex-councillors. ‘ Getting enough good people to stand ’ was 
selected most frequently by both samples. The younger ex-councillors were 
somewhat more likely than older ex-councillors to think that public ignorance 
of the work of councils was a problem, and they were somewhat less likely to 
think that party politics was a problem. The younger ex-councillors (up to 45) 
too, were less likely than the older ones to think that the time involved with 
council work was a problem. They are also less likely to believe that party 
politics was a serious problem to local government. This is consistent with the 
previous finding noted earlier that younger ex-counciUors are less likely to be 
critical of party politics than the older ones. 



Table 9.59 

‘ What raises the most serious problem for local government? ’ — by age 









Age 


- 
















Under 45 


45-64 


65 and over 




C. Ex-C. 


Ex-C. 


Ex-C. 


Ex-C. 


Getting enough good people to 




% 


% 


% 


stand 


27 26 


25 


29 




Time involved in council work . . 


16 19 


14 


17 




Public ignorance of council work . . 


12 9 


15 


7 




Getting good officials and staff . . 


9 8 


4 






Party politics 


7 11 


6 


13 




Effects on income or occupation . . 


7 4 


6 






Councils do not have enough power 


6 7 


8 


8 




Bad public image of councillors . . 


3 4 


8 






Increasing responsibility/knowledge 










needed to do work 
Getting all sections of public 


3 1 


1 


— 


1 


properly represented on council 


3 2 








Don’t know . . 

Not answered 


2 3 

5 6 


4 

9 


2 

4 


5 

7 


Total 


100 100 


100 


100 


ton 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) (401) 


(96) 


(193) 


(108) 



(The total of 401 includes 4 ex-councillors who did not give their age.) 



proportion of ex-councillors as sitting councillors said that 
they hM mown people who would have made good councillors but would not 
stand. When they were asked to say why they thought such people would not 
stand their replies, however, were a little different from those of sitting coun- 
cfflors. Thus rather fewer thought that such potential candidates would not 
stand for financial or business reasons (Table 9.60). On the other hand, rather 
niore ex-councillors talked of objections to party politics and the fear or dislike 
ot elections on the part of such potential candidates (24%) than did sitting 

nd 1 , of time ’ is the major reason for not standing 

advanced by both groups. 
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Why councillors leave 



Table 9.60 

If councillors knew people who could have made good councillors but 
would not stand, what was their reason for not standing? 





Councillors 


Ex -councillors 


Lack of time 


% 

32 


% 

30 


Financial/business reasons 


26 


17 


Domestic/family reasons . . 


7 


9 


Party political structure of council 


8 


13 


Low status of council 


4 


7 


Fear/dislike of elections 


4 


11 


Lack of interest/lazy/selfish 


8 


5 


Other answers 


9 


8 


Not answered 


2 


— 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers knowing people, who 
would have made good coun- 
cillors but would not stand) . . 


(913) 


(269) 



When they were asked if they knew any people who in recent years had given 
up council work, ex-councillors answered, once again, in very much the same 
proportions as sitting councillors and again, when they were asked to say what 
they thought were the reasons for such people giving up council work, their 
replies differed somewhat. 

Ex-councillors were more likely than sitting councillors to say that such 
people had given up the work because of iU-health (Table 9.61). On the other 
hand, rather fewer of them said that such people had given up the work because 
of lack of time or for domestic and family reasons and rather more of them said 
that such people had given up council work because of frustrations with the 
party system or with ‘ long-winded procedures 



Table 9.61 

‘ If you know people who have given up council work, for what reasons 
did they give it up? ’ 





Councillors 


Ex-councHlors 


Financial/business reasons 


% 

26 


% 

26 


Lack of time 


12 


4 


Domestic/family reasons • • 


11 


7 


Ill-health 


17 


26 


Old age 


14 


16 


Moved from district 


7 


7 


Frustrated by party system 


4 


11 


Frustrated by long-winded pro- 
cedures 


4 


7 


Work more demanding than anti- 
cipated 


4 


4 


Frustrated/aldermanic or chairman 
status not gained • . 


3 


5 


Loss of interest 


2 


— 


Other answers 


8 


12 


Not answered 


3 


— 


Total 


115 


125 


(Number of those knowing ex- 
councillors) 


(956) 


(329) 



(Percentages add up to more than 100 because some informants gave 
more than one answer.) 
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Party politics, the need to fight elections (and hence to take a poiitical stand 
pnbUcly) and the actual pressures of council work are, then, stressed by ex- 
coxmcillors more than councillors as reasons for giving up the work or not 
taking it on — ^but only by a minority of ex-councillors. For both councillors 
and ex-councillors the answers ‘ financial or business reasons ’, ‘ lack of time ’, 
‘ famil y reasons ’, ‘ ill-health ’ taken together constitute much the greater part 
of the explanation for people leaving or refusing to stand for council. 

Ex-councillors were also asked which list of issues they thought was ‘ most 
important in discouraging people from standing for the council Table 9.62 
shows that there were no major differences between ex-councillors and coun- 
cillors on this point. In both cases it was the time involved in council work which 
was seen as the major deterrent by the largest proportions. Ex-councillors, 
however, gave a little less prominence to ‘ effects on income ’ and a little more 
prominence to party politics as the major deterrent. 



Table 9.62 

‘ What is most important in discouraging people from standing for the 
council? * 





Councillors 


Ex-councillors 


Time involved in council work 


% 

41 


% 

39 


Effects on income or occupation . . 


18 


13 


Public ignorance of council work • • 


9 


9 


Party politics 


7 


12 


Bad public image of councillors ■ • 


5 


5 


Incre*asing responsibility/knowledge 
to do work 


4 


— 


Councils do not have enough power 


2 


3 


Getting good ofiBcials and staff . . 


1 


1 


Don’t know 


2 


3 


Not answered 


11 


15 


Total 


100 


100 


(Numbers) . . 


(1,235) 


(401) 
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Sitting Councillors — Differences between age gronps 

1. From analyses of the age distribution of councillors we calculated that small 
employers and farmers and those having no qualifications were likely to stay 
longer on the council than average, and non-manual workers to give up sooner. 
Although the proportion of councillors without qualifications steadily increases 
with age (which implies that such councillors stay longer) a number of qualified 
professional people appear to be brought into the work over the age of 65. 

Turnover rates 

2. The rate at which people tend to leave the council was calculated from the 
proportion of ‘ intentional leavers ’ (other than those who die or who are 
defeated at the polls) as a fraction of council places. The turnover rate for all 
councillors is about 6% each year. It was highest for metropolitan borough 
and lowest for county councils. Size of councils appeared to make no difference 
to turnover rates, and if all types of council in a region are grouped together no 
significant regional differences emerge. 

3. Turnover rates were analysed by characteristics of councillors. An unex- 
pectedly high proportion of the under 45s appeared to give up the work very 
early. The large employers and professionals had a higher than average turnover 
rate, but most of this was accounted for by the professionals. Self-employed 
workers also had a high turnover rate. Groups having a low turnover rate were: 
workers in nationalised industries or public bodies, part-time workers, house- 
wives, those who have served a full apprenticeship, and those with low incomes. 

4. Those with short service had a much higher than average turnover rate, and 
over half of the ex-councillors in the sample had served for the first time only 
in 1958 or after. Those who first served between the ages of 55 and 64 were less 
likely to give up the work, which agrees with the hypothesis that middle-aged 
people may be more motivated to serve on the council than others. 

5. Nearly half of ex-councillors who had first served in 1958 or after were under 
45. There were proportionately more non-manual and manual workers among 
the short-service ex-councillors than among the longer service ones, and more 
small employers and farmers among the longer servers. The short-service ex- 
councillors were more likely to work full-time outside the council area and to 
have some form of qualification. 

6. Time spent on council work seems to be related to turnover only in a negative 
way — ^the members of county and county borough councils, who have the 
lowest turnover rate, spend the most time. Older councillors, who have a high 
turnover rate, spend more time than younger ones on their public duties, so it 
is probably age and not willingness which deters them from carrying on. The 
manual workers, for whom turnover is lowest, spend more time than other socio- 
economic groups. Thus it is the time an individual is prepared to spend, rather 
than the time he actually spends, which is likely to determine whether he stays 
on or leaves the council. 
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Intentions for future council service 

7. About two-thirds of all sitting councillors say they intend to remain on the 
council for a long time. One in six intend to give it up after a while and one in 
eight in the near future. These proportions were fairly constant in all types of 
council. There seems to be no relation between the average age of councillors 
in types of authority and their intention to give up. 

8. The relation between ‘ intentions ’ and practice (as reflected in turnover rate) 
is not strong, perhaps mainly because a stated intention to leave may be a way 
of grumbling rather than a prediction. Young councillors are about as likely 
to intend to give up as middle-aged ones, and judging by turnover rates, it is 
the younger ones who more often carry out this intention. Proportionately more 
manual workers and fewer large employers and professionals intend to remain 
for a long time, and this is in line with the turnover findings. 

9. We asked councillors whether there was any one thing which might make 
them eventually decide to give up. One in six of them could not think of any- 
thing. More than a third thought they might eventually give up because of ill- 
health or old age. Interference with business or family life (14%) was the next 
most frequent reason given. All reasons connected with the council, such as 
reorganisation of boundaries and frustrations of the party system or of other 
aspects of local government, accounted for another 14 %. 

10. As expected, fewer of the younger councillors thought they would give up 
because of ill-health or old age, and nearly a third of them named interference 
with business or family life. Clearly this reason expresses greater dissatisfaction 
with the burdens of council life, and helps to explain why such a high proportion 
of ex-councillors are under 45. It is significant that manual worker councillors 
were less likely to name either interference with business or family life or amount 
of time given as reasons for giving up. 



The opinions of ex-Conncillors and Councillors compared 

Recruitment 

11. The method of recruitment does not seem greatly to affect the chances that 
the work will be given up. Ex-councillors had come into touch with council 
work through other organisations or in more informal ways in very much the 
same proportions as sitting councillors. Ex-councillors in general seem to have 
taken less trouble than sitting councillors to acquire any special knowledge 
relevant to the job. Younger ex-councillors, and those with only short service, 
were less likely than others to know much about council work when they took it 
up. Many of those who had given up the work, then, were both less prepared for 
it and had taken less trouble than others to equip themselves for it. 

Reasons for Giving Up 

12. About one-third of ex-councillors said they had given up because of ill- 
health or old age and another third because of the time involved or, what 
might amount to the same thing, financial, business or domestic reasons. In 
contrast to those two-thirds who had given up because of personal circumstances 
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21 /o said they had given up because of frustrations with the party system or with 
other aspects of the organisation of local government work. 

13. If we consider only those ex-councillors who are under 65 ‘ the time 
involved’ and ‘family/business’ reasons account for 40% of those leaving. 
These reasons probably account for as many as one-half of ex-counciUors under 
the age of 45. 

14. Party politics and other frustrations arising out of the organisation of local 
government account for more than one-third of ex-councillors who have served 
under 3 years. This group has been shown to be more likely to be unprepared 
for council work and many in it must also find rather quickly that they cannot 
cope with the actual conditions of council participation. Another one in six 
of these short service councillors gives up the work because of moving out of 
the district. 

15. Those who have given up council work, for whatever reason, are in the 
main unlikely to stand again, though many of them say they would be willing 
to help the council. Only about one in six are still connected with the council. 

Working experience 

16. Whilst in general a two-thirds majority of both councillors and ex-councillors 
thought they had been able to spend as much time as needed on all aspects of 
council work, the short service and younger ex-councillors were much more 
likely to think that not enough time had been available. They were similarly less 
likely to think that proper weight had been given to all points of view in council 
deliberations. These groups (and to a large extent they overlap) were, then, more 
unhappy about their council experience. They form a large proportion of those 
ex-councillors who gave up the work for reasons other than illness or old age. 

17. The major reasons given by ex-councillors for feeling ineffective on com- 
mittees was inexperience or lack of knowledge. Perhaps the newer councillors 
had been too impatient to acquire the necessary knowledge or, alternatively, 
perha.ps procedures for working councillors into council activities are not 
sufficiently developed to ensure proper integration of the young or inexperienced 
ones with those more experienced in council ways. 

18. The focus of interest of the ex-councillors, too, seems to have been somewhat 
different from that of sitting councillors. They inclined more to the council 
interests which have grown rapidly in importance in recent years, planning 
and road problems. Perhaps these were the subjects on which they would have 
preferred to work. We have shown earlier that there are discrepancies between 
councillors’ personal interests and the contributions of councils which they feel 
‘ have done most to help people and improve things’. Planning was one of the 
fields in which these discrepancies were sharpest. It seems quite possible that for 
many councillors the difference between personal interests and the actual work 
of council may have made them feel that not enough time was being put into 
some subjects. 

Satisfactions 

19. When we classify what ex-councillors said about the satisfactions and frus- 
trations of council work, we find some differences between the ex- and sitting 
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councillors. Fewer ex-councillors seem to have got satisfaction from specific 
council activities. They were more likely than sitting councillors to express 
rather general satisfaction with ‘ co-operating with other councillors ’ or ‘ helping 
others ’. 

20. When asked about their frustrations, they were more likely than sitting 
councillors to talk about unsatisfactory relations with other councillors or 
officials. It seems clear that these personal relationships played an important 
role in persuading some councillors to give up the work. This reinforces the 
point made earlier about the importance of integrating new councillors into the 
work of council. 

21. Ex-councillors were a little more likely to claim that their private life but 
not their work situation had suffered from their council work. Ex-councillors 
were less likely than sitting councillors to feel that being on the council had 
given them opportunities of using potential abilities and were more likely to 
prefer their occupation to council work as a source of satisfaction. The devotion 
of non-working hours to council activities had for some clearly not brought the 
extra satisfactions or perhaps compensations for the inadequacies of daily 
occupations which they had anticipated. 

22. Ex-coxmciUors do not appear to feel any more than sitting councillors that 
existing powers were not used, or that more powers were needed by councils. 
The short service and younger ex-councillors, however, were less likely to feel 
that powers were used sufficiently and the younger ex-oouncfilors were also 
rather more likely than others to feel that central government was unnecessarily 
restrictive. This reflects the greater urge for action on the part of these groups 
to which reference was made above. If new councillors are to fit into coxmcil 
work more easily they will need to have a better understanding of the limitations 
under which councils work. 

Needed changes 

23. Whilst the majority of ex-councillors did not feel that time could be found 
by changing procedures they were nevertheless more likely than sitting coun- 
cillors to feel that changes in procedure could be made which would provide 
time for other council activities. 

24. It appears that ex-councillors are somewhat less happy than sitting coun- 
cillors about existing council procedures but not very much so. Whilst many of 
them would approve changes in, for example, the number of committees on 
which councillors sit or ‘ leaving more work to officials ’ just as many, and 
sometimes more, would be against such changes. To judge by the opinions of 
ex-councillors, whilst the feeling of a need for radical change may have motivated 
some councillors to give up the work, for very many more it was the time taken 
on council work and its encroachment on private interests that forced them to 
give it up rather than any conviction that they were wasting time on unnecessary 
procedures. 

25. Ex-councillors in general, and at all ages, were more satisfied than sitting 
councillors with what councils were doing to ‘help people and improve things in 
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the area . Though both newer ex-councillors and newer sitting councillors would 
like the councils to be doing more, this relates to age rather than to whether 
people had left the council or not. It seems from these results that dissatisfaction 
with council efforts is not, by itself, a major motive for leaving. 

26. Ex-councillors do not believe any more than sitting councillors that payment 
should be made for service as a councillor. 

Party Politics 

27. We have shown in an earlier chapter that the effect of recruitment to council 
work by political parties is to bring in some groups of the population who 
otherwise would be much less represented numerically than they now are. 
Younger councillors, for example, were more likely to be recruited by political 
parties. We find also that the younger ex-councillors were more likely to have 
been closely attached to politically organised groups whilst on the council than 
were older ex-counciUors. 

28. SUghtly more ex-councillors than councillors thought that the existence of 
party politics affected some or all of the work of councils but two-thirds of 
ex-councillors thought that the work was not affected. 

29. The majority of councillors and ex-counciUors of all ages did not think that 
the party system was essential to the work of councils. 25% of ex-councfflors 
under the age of 45 thought that the party system was essential but the great 
majority even of this group did not. Although political parties bring many 
people into councils and clearly must play some part in council deliberations, 
nevertheless the impression given by what counciUors tell us is that the actual 
work of council is not greatly affected by it and these are also the views of people 
who are no longer on the council and presumably to some extent freed from the 
ties of party loyalties. They help to explain why it is that, although most ex- 
counciUors agree with most councillors that the work of local government could 
be better done without party politics, only a small proportion (14%) cited party 
politics as their reason for giving up the work. It is not for them the major 
irritant or cause for dissatisfaction. 

Councillors and the Public 

30. Ex-councillors were much less likely than sitting counciUors to believe that 
the public took a favourable view of the work of councUs or of counciUors. On 
the whole neither group believes that the pubUc knows enough even to make 
proper use of councU services and they both feel that this ignorance arises very 
largely out of lack of interest. 

31. Does this feeling of public disinterest persuade people to give up council 
work? Insignificant numbers of ex-oouncUlors cited public disinterest as their 
main reason for giving up or mentioned it amongst the causes of frustration with 
the work and yet it seems unlikely that wUUngness to give up private time in the 
pubUc interest should not be affected by a felt lack of pubUc interest. But we 
have seen in earUer chapters that no matter what may be their views on the 
pubUc, large proportions of aU counciUors whatever their background or des- 
cription are putting in very long hours on councU work and the overaU ‘ turn- 
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over ’ rate does not seem remarkably high. How do councillors themselves rank 
the various factors which we have been examining as possible deterrents to 
continuing council work? 

Problems Viewed Comparatively 

32. Both councillors and ex-councillors rank ‘ the most serious problem ’ for 
local government in broadly the same way. Both think ‘ getting enough good 
people to stand ’ is the most serious problem and the time involved the next most 
serious. Public ignorance ranks third for sitting councillors, but ex-councillors 
put party politics third. Younger ex-councillors rank ‘ time involved ’ somewhat 
lower than the older ones and they also rank party politics much lower as a 
problem. They rank public ignorance higher. 

33. When asked what was most important in discouraging potential candidates 
both sitting and ex-councillors ranked ‘ time involved ’ highest. The effects on 
income or occupation were next most important but mentioned by smaller 
proportions. Party pohtics came next on the list for ex-councillors, though only 
fourth for sitting councillors. The order, then, is : 



\Vhat discourages people from standing? 


Ex-councillors 

®/ 


Councillors 


Time involved 


/o 

39 


/« 

41 


Effect on income . . 


13 


18 


Party politics 


12 


7 


Public ignorance 


9 


9 


Bad public image 


5 


5 
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CHAPTER X 

Conclusions 

Part 1: ceiaractemstics and recriutment of councillors 

How representative is locai government ? 

Local government is concerned, not only with the wider issues of state, but 
with more immediate local responsibilities. It seems unlikely that such responsi- 
bilities can be effectively discharged unless people with first-hand knowledge 
of aU sections of the local community are represented on the council. We have, 
therefore, compared our councillors with the population. We find that in some 
respects councillors differ very widely from the population. Councillors are 
much older than the general population. Age, of course, might be considered a 
necessary attribute of a councillor in so far as it coimotes wisdom or experience 
of social affairs. But less than a quarter of our male councillors are under the 
age of 45 and over a half are over 55. And in an activity so much concerned 
with the amelioration of family and social problems can the proportion of 
women councillors (only 12%) be considered satisfactory? 

Despite their high average age two-thirds of all councillors are working a 
full week in a paid occupation. We find, however, that there are some occupa- 
tional groups which are very over-represented on councils. Thirty-six per cent 
of all councillors are employers and managers in small businesses or farmers. 
This is four times the proportion in the general population. Forty-six per cent 
of all rural district councillors and 31 % of county councillors are either small 
businessmen or farmers. 

On the other hand, manual workers whether skilled or unskilled, are very 
under-represented amongst councillors. The county boroughs and the smaller 
urban authorities, however, have much larger proportions of manual workers 
than other authorities. 

It is not the case that those with professional or managerial experience 
do not take up council work. Nineteen per cent of all councillors are either 
professional workers or employers and managers in large businesses. This is 
nearly three times the proportion of such groups in the general population and 
they are well represented in most types of council. 

These differences in the occupation make-up of councils are echoed in the 
educational attainments of councillors and their incomes. In none of our 
governing bodies have we so far insisted on any educational qualification, but 
we find that, in general, councillors are better educated than electors and less 
wen educated than M.P.s. The educational system has, however, been changing 
rapidly and the average age of our councillors is fairly high. So we find that older 
councillors were much less well educated that the younger. Nearly half of those 
over 55 finished their education at the elementary or secondary modem level 
but they also have larger proportions who have continued their education in 
either correspondence courses or evening classes. On the other hand these areas 
have smaller proportions of councillors with some form of higher education. 
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Although councillors as a group have higher incomes than their electors 
the county boroughs and smaller urban authorities have larger proportions of 
low income councillors than have the counties or the rural districts. 

It is clear that the process whereby citizens become local government 
councillors is very selective, and selective in different ways in the different 
types of authority. Our system of government does not require that each social 
or economic group be represented by individuals who share its characteristics 
and some groups, because of education, training, or qualifications, might be 
expected to carry heavier responsibilities than others. But the special position 
of small businessmen or farmers in many councils would be hard to justify 
in this way and so would the variation in the proportions of councillors in the 
different occupations or with different educational levels from one type of 
council to another. 

The situation summarised above results from the way the recruitment 
process in local government works on the social structure and social processes 
which prevail in Britain today. 

It is sometimes suggested that because some groups of the population are 
more mobile than others they do not have the same opportunity or inclination 
to interest themselves in council work. 

Sixty per cent of present councillors have lived in their areas more than 
25 years. Attachment to their areas is especially strong amongst county borough 
and county councillors. It is certainly true that mobility is greater amongst 
professionals, the better educated, and the young. Nevertheless in the general 
population the majority of people in these categories had not, in the last ten 
years, moved out of their town of residence. If they were interested, mobility 
in the groups as a whole need not prevent many individuals in them taking part 
in council work. 

Despite the high average age of councillors very large proportions have 
only short experience of council work. At the end of 1964, 48 % of all councillors 
had first served on their council in 1958 or later. And many of those who had 
served three years or less on their council were over the age of 55. 

to Britain our representative system is guaranteed by elections. How does 
this method work in the field of local government? Thirty-eight per cent of 
all councillors were returned unopposed, but 68 % of rural district councillors 
were unopposed and, if we exclude these from the total 20% of all the rest were 
returned unopposed. The chances of fighting an election seem to fall off sharply 
once couiicillors have served ten years. Over 50% of all councillors who are 
small businessmen and farmers were returned unopposed. The proportion is 
much smaller for the other main occupational groups. Very large proportions 
of rural district councillors are small businessmen or farmers who have been 
returned unopposed. 

Nearly half of all aldermen are over 65 and 15 % are over 75. Length of service 
seems more important than any other consideration in their appointment. 

Recruitment 

The present composition of councils results from an inflow through the 
recruitment processes and the outflow of councillors giving up the work. We 
look first at the process by which people become councillors and later at the 
way in which the work is given up. 
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It does not appear that family connections play a very large part, except 
perhaps in the rural districts. Councillors are much more likely to have had 
friends associated with council work before they themselves were appointed. 

There are two main channels through which people are brought into council 
work. About half of all councillors were first brought into touch with council 
work in a formal way through their membership of organisations such as 
political parties and other bodies. This is especially important in the county 
boroughs and the former metropoUtan boroughs. The other half were brought 
into touch in a more informal way through private connections or contacts with 
other councillors. This is of special importance in the counties and rural 
districts. 

Political parties bring about a third of all councillors into touch with council 
work and ask them to stand. They bring in a large part of the younger coun- 
cillors and manual workers who otherwise would be even less well represented 
on councils than they now are. Many of the other organisations, however, 
which play a role in bringing people into touch with council work, such as 
trade unions or religious, welfare or civic bodies, actually sponsor relatively few 
councillors. About 28% of councillors came into contact with council work 
through trade unions, religious and welfare groups but only about 10% were 
invited to stand by such bodies. On the other hand 35% of councfflors were 
invited to stand by private people or in other informal ways. It is the em- 
ployers and managers of small businesses and farmers who are most likely to be 
asked to stand in these informal ways. 

The large part played by informal processes seems to indicate that the 
machinery for actually sponsoring candidates i^ rather inadequate. This must 
mean that many possible sources from which councillors might be drawn are not 
fully used. It must also affect the representativeness of local councils. 

Councillors are rather pessimistic about the recruitment situation. Two- 
thirds of aU councillors believe there is great difficulty in getting the ‘ right 
kind of candidate ’ to stand. When we asked what personal characteristics 
were necessary for a good councillor, nem:ly two-thirds of all councillors 
chose as the main necessary characteristic qualities which may be said to relate 
to character rather than to intellect or training. 

Despite their feelings about the difficulty of recruitment, about three- 
quarters of all councillors in all types of area still think that the members of 
their council form a good cross-section of the people in the area. 



Characteristics and recruitment compared 
When we look at the characteristics of sitting councillors and the ways in 
which they were brought into council work, we see that there is a tendency for 
some of these characteristics to go together. In Chapters I and II we summarised 
data on councillors in different council types, mainly in the form of indices made 
up by adding together related characteristics, such as educational level and 
income. The characteristics which make up these indices seem to occur to a 
greater or lesser extent in certain council types. Also, when we compare these 
indices with each other we see that there is a tendency for the council type 
which scores high on one index to score high on the others, and the same 
generally applies to low and intermediate scores. 
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In Table 10.1 a number of characteristics of councillors and the circum- 
stances of their entering council work are brought together. The numbers in 
each column represent the rank order of each council type for each of the 
characteristics listed on the left. For example, the counties are ranked ‘ 5 ’ 
for non-manual and manual worker councillors. This represents our finding 
that of the six council types the counties have the 5th highest proportion of 
non-manual and manual worker councillors. In the table only the rank orders 
are shown — the percentages on which these are based may be found in the 
relevant chapter summaries. 

It will be seen that there is some consistency in the way the rank numbers 
run down the columns. The county boroughs have only ranks of 1 and 2, and the 
counties and rural districts have low ranks (except for attachment to the area) 
This means that we can begin to talk about the typical councillor who serves 
on certain kinds of councils, although it must be realised that these indices 
do not tell us whether it is the same individual councillors who have these 
characteristics and views. In the case of the county borough councillor, he 
tends more often to be a manual or non-manual worker than an employer 
manager or professional, to have a lower educational level and income and to be 



Table 1 0.1 

Association of characteristics 
by council type 
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boroughs 
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boroughs 
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boroughs 
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Rank 
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4 
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% Non-manual and 
manual worker 
councillors . . . . 
Index of lower 
educational level 
and income 
%Members of pol- 
itical parties 
Index of degree of 
political involve- 
ment* . . . . 

Ind«c of method of 

entiyt 

Index of high 
attachment to area 






whin" first serving 



a member of a pohtical party . He more often was brought into touch with council 
work through political parties, was asked to stand by them, and gave much 
thought to standing. He had to fight an election at an earlier age (index of 
method of entry to council ’) and has a high degree of attachment to the area 
he represents. 

At the other end of the sogle come the rural districts, closely followed by the 
county councils. Their members tend more often to be employers, managers 
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and professionals with higher educational levels and larger incomes, to have 
entered council work when older, without fighting an election, and as non- 
pohtical candidates. But they have an attachment to their areas second only to 
that of county borough councillors. Thus it seems that attachment to the area 
is not a factor which can be related directly to the other characteristics we have 
considered. 

The municipal boroughs and urban districts have very close scores on all 
the indices and this was the basis for our decision to combine them for the 
purposes of the interview survey. They occupy an intermediate position in 
the indices. This leaves the former metropolitan districts, which had extreme 
scores on the indices, but not in the same direction. Thus they had the highest 
proportion of non-manual and manual worker councillors, the highest entering 
council work at a younger age in a contested election, and the highest having 
given much thought to standing. But they had the lowest proportion of coun- 
cillors with low educational level and income and the lowest attachment to the 
area. These last two facts probably represent the mixed socio-economic back- 
grounds of these councillors and the spread of their attachments outside the 
boroughs in which they lived. 

We were also able to gain information about the characteristics of councillors 
in various age groups. Although we have details of this information for 5 age 
groups, it will be simpler to show it for 3 groups so that comparisons can be 
made with the attitude questions which we analysed by only the 3 grouos 

/T'o'k'le^ m ^ ts if 



Table 10.2 



Association of characteristics — by age 





Under 45 


45-64 


65 & over 


Non-manual and manual worker councillors . . 

Index of lower educational level and income . . 

Members of political parties 

Index of degree of political involvement 

Index of method of entry* 

Index of high attachment to area 


Rank 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Rank 
2 = 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Rank 
2 = 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 



* Includes having to fight an election when first served and for current term. 



Younger councillors (under 45) were rather more hkely than older ones to 
be non-manual and manual workers (50 %) than older councillors were (39 %). 

The younger councillors were also more likely to have had to fight an election 
as political party candidates and to have given much thought to standing. 
On the other hand the younger councillors were less likely to have a lower 
educational level and income, and they were less attached to their areas. 

The third main way in which we grouped councillors was by socio-economic 
status. The indices for these groups are shown in Table 10.3. 

Educational level and income run down from the larger employers and 
professionals to the manual workers, but there are no such trends for the 
other indices. It is the non-manual and manual workers, who had most often a 
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Table 10.3 

Association of characteristics — by socio-economic group 
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Index of lower educational level and income 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Members of political parties 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Index of degree of political involvement . . 


3 


4 


I 


2 


Index of method of entry* 


2 


4 


1 


3 


Index of hi^ attachment to area . . 


4 


1 


3 


2 



* Includes having to fight an election when first served and for current term. 



political background to standing, after giving it much thought, and most often 
had to fight an election, while the smaller employers and farmers scored lowest 
on these counts. The extremes of attachment to the area are accounted for by 
the mobile professionals and the non-mobile farmers, and appear to have no 
direct relation to the other factors considered. 

The main points emerging from such a comparative analysis of the character- 
istics of councillors and of the ways in which they were brought into council 
work are: 

(1) There are substantial differences in the personal and political character- 
istics of members of different types of council. For example, we find major 
differences between county boroughs on the one hand and rural districts 
and counties on the other. It simplifies the picture too much to speak of 
local government as if it were a unity, and it would be misleading to ignore 
the widely varying elements of which it is composed. Any reorganisation or 
changes in procedure might be expected to have very different effects on 
different types of authority. 

(2) Similarly we find that there are consistent differences between younger and 
older councillors. If, as a result of changes in local government, more 
younger councillors were to be brought in, this might be expected to raise 
the general educational and income level and the willingness to fight 
elections. At present it is the political parties who bring in a substantial 
proportion of younger people. 

(3) There are substantial differences in the extent to which the different 
socio-economic groups enter council work and in their method of entry 
or recruitment. Changes in the composition of councils might be ex- 
pected only from major changes in the channels and methods of recruit- 
ment and these are to a considerable extent rooted in present-day social 
structure and organisation- 
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Recruitment — attitudes 

How are councillors’ attitudes to the problems of recruitment related to 
their own characteristics ? In Chapter II we compiled an index of negative 
views on recruitment. We suggested that ‘ negative views ’ included believing 
that some sections of the people were not sufficiently represented, that there 
is difficulty in getting good candidates, and knowing suitable people who would 
not stand. In Table 10.4 this index is pnt alongside indices of degree of political 
interest and of method of entry. 



Table 10.4 

Index of negative views on recruitment compared with index of degree of 
political interest and method of entry — by conncil type 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 
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Rank 
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Rank 
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2 
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Degree of political interest . . 
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4 


2 


1 


3 


5 



There is not a complete positive correlation between the lines. In the 
metropolitan boroughs we see that councillors were relatively optimistic 
about recruitment and were also likely to have a high degree of political in- 
terest and high chances of having to fight an election. For the other four types 
of areas, however, a tendency does seem to emerge. The figures suggest that the 
harder the circumstances of councillors’ own entry to the council the harder they 
think it is to get adequate representation by suitable candidates. 



Part 2: council experience 

The way councillors spend their tune 

On average, councillors are spending about 52 hours per working month on 
their public activities. Just over half of this time goes on council meetings, 
attending committees, or on activities connected with committees. Less than a 
quarter of all counciHots’ public time is spent actually sitting in council or 
committee. 

But there are very big differences between the time spent on their public 
duties by different kinds of councillor. Whilst on average something over 29 
hours per working month are spent on committee work^ over 40 % of all coun- 
cillors are spending less than 20 hours a month on this activity and about 
one-fifth are spending more than 40 hours a month. Nearly half of all county 
borough councillors are spending 40 hours or more per month. 

It follows from this that, if changes in local government were to lead to 
more ‘ all purpose authorities ’, then more time wotild be needed from councillors 
on average, other things remaining the same. If, through changes in procedure, 
there was a reduction in conncil and committee meeting time, it would be 
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likely to help most county borough and county councillors and tn , 
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likely to be attended by those working away from the council area or those 
worWng full-time, whilst morning meetings are more likely to be attended by 
those working in the council area. It seems to follow that by setting the times 
for their meetings councillors are to some extent also deciding what kind of 
people attend them and also, perhaps, influencing to some extent interest in be- 
coming a councillor. 

We have looked at the way all committee time is distributed among different 
committees on all councils taken together. Housing takes up 18% of all com- 
mittee time and 16% goes on Town and Country Planning. Over half of rural 
district council time goes on these two activities. In county councils over half 
goes on Health and Welfare and on Education. The proportion of all committee 
time spent on General Administration (including general purpose and staff) is 
greater in the smaller authorities than in the larger ones. 

Forty-four per cent of the councillors’ time, or about 23 hours a month, is 
spent away from committee work. About 7^ hours a month is spent on electors’ 
problems but nearly half of all councillors spend less than five hours a month 
dealing with electors and their problems. There is a minority of 9 %, however, who 
spend 20 hours or more per month dealing with electors. 

Nearly a quarter of all the councillor’s public time is spent with other organisa- 
tions on which he represents the council or follows his own interests. 



How do councillors feel about the way they spend their time ? 

We asked councillors’ views on the way in which their councils were helping 
the public and we have related these opinions to councillors’ feelings about 
their own personal effectiveness on committee. Whilst 28 % thought Housing was 
their council’s biggest field of public service, only 13 % thought Housing was 
their own most effective field. On the other hand, whilst only 4% thought that 
the provision of amenities was their council’s outstanding service, 13 % thought 
their own most effective contribution was in this field. These discrepancies 
between what councillors feel about their own role and the work of their 
authorities are found in all types of authority and in groups of councillors 
with different characteristics. Forty-seven per cent of the younger councillors 
thought that Housing and Education were areas where their council had done 
most to help people, but only 13 % of this group felt that these two committee 
activities had been their own most effective areas. 

About 30% of all committee time was spent on activities where councillors 
felt they had, on balance, been most effective personally (Housing, Amenities, 
Trading and Public Utilities). Forty-two per cent of all committee time went 
on committees where, on balance, councillors felt they had been least effective 
personally (Highways and Roads, Finance, Town and Country Planning, and 
General Administration). , 

A majority, nevertheless, still felt they were on conunittees which interested 
them most or where they could do most good. Only 16 % of all councillors would 
prefer to change some of their committees but 25% of the younger councillors 
said they would like to make such changes. 

This information, from which we can discern discrepancies between the 
public and the private role of councillors, came from people who were still 
councillors, though some of them had rather short service. It must surely 
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affect the balance of satisfactions and frustrations which decides whether 
councillors continue their public service. 

How councillors feel about council work 

Councillors’ main satisfactions arise out of particular council activities, 
among which housing and old people’s welfare are the most prominent. In 
contrast, the frustrations of councillors’ work seem to arise mainly out of the way 
the mactiinery of local government works and in particular out of relations with 
central government or county councils and delays of various sorts. Only about 
8 % of councillors mentioned party politics as a cause of frustration. 

What is the effect of council work on councillors’ private lives? Two-thirds 
of our informants said that council work had either made no difference to or 
had helped their private life. A quarter said that their private life had suffered, 
and this figure rose to 39 % among county borough councillors, who spend most 
time of all on their public duties. An above-average proportion of manual 
worker councillors said that their private life had suffered, as did younger 
councillors. 

Nearly three-quarters of informants said that being a councillor had given 
them the opportunity of using abilities which otherwise they would not have 
used. Manual workers had the highest proportion saying this, particularly in 
relation to public speaking, self-expression, and widening their outlook and 
knowledge. 

How do councillors see council work in relation to their occupation? Over 
two-thirds of working councillors said that relations with people in their daily 
occupation had not been affected by their council activities. County borough and 
non-manual and manual worker councillors were more likely than others to say 
that such relationships had been affected for better or for worse. About a third 
of employed informants found council work more satisfying than their occupa- 
tion, a third less satisfying, and a third enjoyed both. 

We can add together the answers to various questions to produce an index 
of satisfaction with council work in relation to occupation. From this, it 
appears that county borough councillors are most satisfied, and rural district 
councillors least. The employers and managers in large firms and professionals 
seem to get substantially less satisfaction from council work as compared with 
occupation than the manual workers. 

It may be that younger councillors in interesting and progressive jobs tend 
to see council work as a kind of supplement in their lives, middle-aged councillors 
in more routine and undemanding jobs see it as compensation for what is lacking 
in their working lives, and retired councillors see it as a substitute for an occupa- 
tion. These motives would apply in differing degrees among the various socio- 
economic groups, and therefore in differing degrees to the council types on 
which these socio-economic groups are variously represented. 

Our results show that the time put into council work, the satisfactions and 
frustrations, the effects on private life, and the opportunities it offers, vary 
for different types of councillor. The position of the county borough councillor 
or of the manual worker councillor in respect of most of these points is different 
from that of other groups of councillors. This indicates that the motivations 
for serving on councils may be very different for different sections of the 
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population. Any reorganisation, then, would be likely to produce very different 
effects in these d^erent groups, or bring in sections of the population whose 
motivations might not be the same as those which now induce people to become 
or stay councillors. And presumably, if it were thought d^irable to bring 
ii^to council work, then appeal would have to bf 
made to a different balance of motivations and interests than those which 
operate at present. 

Do councillors feel frustrated because of statutory or practical limitations 
on the powers of their authorities? Most councillors feel that their councils 
are now making full use of their powers and authority. Forty-three per cent 
however, feel that more powers are needed, and 44% feel that the central 
government puts unnecessary limitations on councils. Councillors who were 
employers and managers in both small and large concerns, professionals and 
farmers were m likely than the other two groups of manual and non-manual 
workers to feel that more power was needed. 



The limitations which irk councillors relate directly to the kinds of re- 
sponsibility their authority carries. County councillors, for example, were more 
likely to be worried about limitations on their ability to deal with education 
than housing. Nearly two-thirds of aU complaints made about county councils 
by urban and rural district councillors relate to planning controls. 

Councillors opinions on the powers of local authorities were related to 
their own range of social contacts. The more organisations they belonged to 
the more likely they were to feel that full use was not made of existing powers’ 
or that the central government limited the freedom of council unnecessarUy! 
It seems that the wider the councillor s social contacts the more aware he be- 
comes of problems and needs or, perhaps, the more subject he becomes to 
various group pressures for action. 



Attitudes towards change 

Do councillors feel that councils do enough for people? A majority of 
all councillors felt that councils ute now doing enough for people, ffut 45 % 
of all, and over 60% of county borough and metropolitan borough councillors! 
thought that more should be done. The leading problems which it was thought 
would require a great deal of attention were Town Planning, Housing, Traffic 
Schemes and Public Utilities. Education was mentioned much more frequently, 
of course, by councillors in the county and county boroughs but in total came 
well down the list. 

If more was to be done by councils how could time be found for it? Most 
councillors thought it would mean extra time, but 20% thought time could be 
found by changing existing procedures. But rather more councillors than this 
agreed that some specific proposals for change could provide some of the time 
needed. For example, 33% of all councillors and 43% of county borough 
councillors thought that time could be found if more detailed work were left to 
officials. 

Councillors’ response to particular suggestions showed a much greater 
willingness to consider change than appears on the surface. That is to say, 
whilst the overall sentiment appears to be somewhat conservative and against 
change there is a much greater positive response to particular concrete proposals. 
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The willingness to consider change was greatest where, as amongst younger 
councillors or in the county boroughs, there was a stronger feeling that councils 
should ‘ do more to help people and improve things Experience shows that 
on many changes in government procedures in Britain opinion alters after 
they have come about. The present level of feeling for change, then, does not 
enable us to predict what attitudes will be after some proposals for change 
have been much more clearly outlined and even less can we say what opinion 
will be after they have been put into operation. 

We have examined councillors’ opinions on the present system of payment 
for loss of earnings, subsistence, travelling and stationery. In general, a majority 
of present councillors thought such payments were adequate but on some of 
these points substantial numbers of councillors thought changes were needed 
For example, half of all county borough councillors would like to see allowances 
for loss of earnings increased. 

Two-thirds of all informants did not think that councillors should be paid 
for being councillors, but 40% of county councillors thought that all or some 
should be paid. Only about 3-4 % of aU councillors thought that such payments 
would help to attract ‘ good or better qualified people ’. 

The main arguments advanced against payment of councillors were the 
importance of maintaining the voluntary tradition, and that payment would 
‘ attract the wrong kind of person ’. 

The majority of councillors did not feel that the absence of the title ‘ mayor ’ 
in some authorities affected either the public standing of the councils or the 
willingness of people to stand for office. Neither did they feel that the position 
of alderman had much effect on either the standing of councils or their work, 
or the willingness of people to stand. These views were shared by aldermen. 

About half of all councillors thought there should be a retiring age for 
councillors, and three-quarters thought there should be a limit to the time 
people could be chairmen of council or mayor. A majority thought there 
should be a limit to the time any individual might be chairman of any one 
committee. 



Part 3: the councillor’s public relationships 
Councillors’ links with other organisations 

Councillors spend on average about 21 hours a month with other organisa- 
tions. About 12 hours of this time goes on what they regard as ‘ part of the 
work of a councillor ’. The rest is in connection with private interests. 

^ The time which councillors spend on these organisations is of a completely 
different order from the time spent on voluntary bodies by electors. Amongst 
councillors nts spending 19 or more hours a month on these organisations, 
but only 11 % of electors are spending as much time, and for councillors this is a 
form of activity which is additional to work on council committees and time 
spent with electors. There may well be something like two million electors who 
are spending substantial periods of time on these organisations. Many of them 
have only social or leisure purposes, but substantial proportions of this large 
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number, as is shown in the Electors’ survey report, take a leading part in various 
kinds of ‘ issue ’ organisations. Do these people represent a possible pool from 
which councillors might be recruited ? 

Councillors belong, on average, to between 6 and 7 organisations, and many 
councillors belong to a very large number. Pohtical organisations or trade 
unions account for only a small part, and more than half of all memberships are 
of organisations concerned with educational, religious, welfare or leisure 
purposes. County councillors have more memberships than any other type of 
councillor, and are more likely to think of these interests as part of the work 
of a councillor, whilst other, and especially rural district, councillors are more 
likely to regard a large part of this time as a private rather than a pubUc in- 
terest. 

Membership of these other organisations seems to reach a peak around the 
age of 45-54 and is highest also amongst councillors with some form of further 
education. 

Councillors of aU types see more advantages than disadvantages in using 
voluntary organisations to meet new and developing needs. They have some 
particular services in mind as those for which voluntary organisations are 
most suitable. The most prominent are services for older people (especially 
‘ meals on wheels ’), youth clubs and services, recreational facilities, help for 
handicapped people (especially the blind), and medical auxihary services. 

It has been shown earlier that, whilst many councillors first came into touch 
with council work through voluntary organisations, only a few were actually 
asked by such bodies to stand for the council. If there were more formal con- 
nections between councils and those voluntary bodies whose work complements 
that of the council, would this make recruitment easier than it is at present? 
Could such a development in the course of time provide more of the formal 
channels of recruitment which seem at present to be lacking? 



Party politics 

What part does party pohtics play in local government? How essential 
is it to the system which now operates ? 

Two-thirds of aU councillors are members of political organisations, but 
the proportion varies greatly from 95% of county borough councillors to about 
half that proportion in the rural districts. Many fewer councillors than this, 
however, had actually been brought into council work by politic^ bodies 
and 12% of those who are now members joined after or about the time they 
joined the council. 

In county boroughs and the former metropolitan boroughs nearly all coun- 
cillors can be described as ‘ party political ’. In the rural districts, on the other 
hand, over 70% said they were ‘ independent ’ or not attached to any formally 
orgadsed majority or main opposition group. Nearly two-thirds of the smaller 
employers and farmers describe themselves as ‘ independent Only 10 % of the 
manual worker councillors do so, whilst 87 % say they are members of the 
majority or main opposition group in council. 

Do councillors think that party support is essential for election to local 
councils? Councillors are divided almost half and half on this question. The 
proportion thinking such support was necessary was of course directly related 
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tn whether or not the connciUor’s own council was organised on party lines, 
but even so only about two-thirds of those who said party support was essential 

were themselves formally asked to stand by a political party. 

Onlv about one-quarter of all councillors thought that party support was 
both necessary and affected the kind of candidate chosen. On balance more 
thought it improved the chances of good candidates being selected. 

Verv few councillors think that party politics in local government prevents 
likely candidates from standing. When asked if there was anything which 
might make them give up the work, not more th^^ 4% of all councillors men- 
tioMd any of the effects of the system of party pohtics in local government. 

How do councillors think that party politics affects the work of councils? 
When we put this issue to councillors, three-quarters said that they did not 
think that wrty pohtics affected the work of councils. This response is contrary 
to much prevalent speculation. It varies between different types of council. 
Countv borough councillors were more likely than others to say that the work 
was afected Only 16% of all councillors thought the work was affected through 
the enforcement of ‘ doctrinaire policies ’ or through delay ‘ because of political 
discussion’ Other comments suggested that the effects of party politics were 
favourable because, for example, it ‘ helps to get clear-cut decisions ’. County 
borough councillors, who made most adverse comments, also made most 
favourable comments. 

The impression given by these results is confirmed by councillors’ answers 
to many other questions. Only 8% mentioned party politics when asked to say 
what they had found ‘ frustrating or unsatisfactory ’ in council work. Only 2% 
said that party politics hindered the full use of council powers. When they 
were asked if more time could be found for council work by cutting out party 
debate only 13 % said ‘ yes ’. 

When councillors were asked if they thought the party system essential to 
the work of councffs, or if the work could be done better without it, a majority 
said the work could be done better without it, but there are major differences 
between the views of councillors in different areas on this question. Eighty-nine 
per cent of rural district councillors, for example, a large proportion of whom 
^e returned unopposed, thought local council work could be better done 
without the party system hut only 24% of county borough councillors. If the 
rural districts are excluded from the total, only 49 % of the remaining councillors 
tiiiTiV the work could be done better without the party system. Most of the 
councillors who thought the party system essential were members of the majority 
or main opposition groups— they were themselves involved in the party politics 
of local councils. Similarly a majority of those who thought the work could be 
better done without it called themselves ‘ independent ’. But 37% of those who 
thought the work could be better done without it were also at the time of the 
survey members of the majority or main opposition groups on their councils. 

The main argument for the party system was that ‘ the work gets done more 
quickly ’. The main arguments against it were that ‘ party policies are pursued 
regardless of the individual ’ or ‘ party politics have no relevance to local 
government’. 

Manual worker councillors were the only grouping with a majority in favour 
of the party system (56%). The employers and managers in small businesses and 
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farmers had the largest majority against it (81%). Detailed analysis of results 
seems to suggest that, as a group, the councillors who think party politics 
essential are likely to be the keener members of councils. 

To judge from the views expressed by councillors themselves, party politics 
plays a much smaller part in local government than is widely assumed. These 
views are supported by those of ex-councillors who no longer have the same 
commitments. Most of the critical co mm ent on the role of party politics in 
local government ignores the important role played by political parties in 
recruiting councillors. Without them local government councillors would be 
more unrepresentative than they now are. 

That councillors on the whole say that party politics do not greatly affect 
the actual work of council is less surprising than might at first sight appear. 
In very many councils and particularly in the numerous rural district councils 
the work is not organised on lines usual in national politics and it is therefore 
natural for many councillors in such areas to believe that council work would 
be better done without party politics. Many of those councillors who are most 
opposed to party politics put in much less time on council work, or with 
associated voluntary organisations, or even with their electors, than councillors 
who think that party politics are essential. 

Only a few councillors think that party politics dissuades many likely can- 
didates from standing, or that it plays more than a minor role in any dis- 
satisfaction that councillors now feel with the work. Even so, if rural districts are 
excluded, about one-half of all other councillors feel that local government 
work could be done better without party politics. County borough councillors, 
however, are much more likely than others to think that party politics are essential. 

In Chapter ¥11 we made use of an index of favourable attitude to party 
politics. By placing this index against certain others it is possible to see to what 
extent political attitude is accompanied by other attitudes or characteristics 
(Table 10.5). The proportion of councillors in any council type who were asked 
to stand by a political party may be taken as an index of the degree to which 
that council type is ‘ political ’. The relationship between ‘ political ’ councils 
and spending much time on council work appears to be a fairly close one, with 
the exception of the metropolitan boroughs. The ‘ political ’ council types are 
also those with the highest degree of interest in change in council work, or 
‘ activism ’. Finally, there appears to be no direct association between political 
attitude and turnover rate. 

Table 10.5 

Index of favourable attitude to party politics compared with other indices — 







County 


Metro- 1 
politan. 


Municipal 
borou^s 
& urban 


Rural 




Counties 


boroughs 


boroughs 


districts 


districts 


Index of favourable attitude to 
party politics . . 

Proportion asked to stand by 

political party 

All time spent as a councillor . .. 
Index of interest in change in 
council work activism ’) 
Turnover rate 


Rank 

3 

4 
2 

4 

5 


Rank 

1 

2. 

1 

1 

4 


Rank 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 


Rank 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 


Rank 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 
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Councillors and the public 

Since the council represents the public interest, an examination of the re- 
lationships which exist between the public and the council should give some 
indication of whether the system is meeting the purpose for which it exists. 

Councillors take the view that unfavourable attitudes to council work are 
held only by a few, but that a large proportion of the public is not very in- 
terested in it. It certainly seems at present that the public is not very enthusiastic 
about council activities but it is not clear whether this is due to lack of interest 
in what councils are actually doing or to a major failure of communication be- 
tween councillors and public which results in the pubhc feeling that it does not 
know very clearly what its councils are doing. The electors’ survey shows 
that nearly half of all electors were unable to mention anything that their 
councils had done in the previous year to help people or would not venture an 
opinion on what they thought had done most to help or said that, in their view, 
the council had done nothing to help people and improve things during that 
time! At the very least this indicates a very low level of awareness of council 
activities amongst electors. It is relevant in this connection that over a quarter of 
electors believe that councillors are paid a salary, and the younger electors are 
even more likely than the older to think this. 

Information is available to many through their use of the local press, but 
it has not made much impression on most of those who have been exposed to it. 
Perhaps because of this, there are large discrepancies between the opinions of 
councillors and of that section of the public which has views on the question 
on how council work has helped people in the past or what needs most attention 
in the future. Electors, for example, are far less concerned than councillors 
with the need for more town planning activities. On the other hand they gave 
very much more weight than councillors to the need for leisure facilities, 
particularly for children and teenagers. Both electors and councillors attach 
importance to doing more about housing problems. Electors seem more con- 
cerned than councillors that more should be done about the welfare of old 
people. These electors’ opinions are likely to be based on very inadequate 
information about what councils are now doing. Such discrepancies between the 
attitudes of councillors and electors, however, could seriously affect the public 
standing of councils and councillors regardless of whether or not they are well 
founded. 

^ AH types of councillors believe that the public takes a more favourable 
view of them than of their councils. The public may not display many overt 
signs of interest but considerable proportions, particularly of the younger 
electors, say they would like to know more about council work, and higher pro- 
portions of electors than councillors say they would like their councils to ’ do 
more ’. This may well be because many do not know what is now being done. 

It seems equally true that many councillors do not have a large number of 
direct personal contacts with electors. Much the largest channel of communica- 
tion between them is informal, that is to say, contacts arising out of casual 
meetings and not arranged beforehand by correspondence or appointment. 
More formal approaches play a much smaller part and, although political 
parties are important in the selection and promotion of councillors, they play 
a minor role as a source of information about the needs and attitudes of the 
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public. Special organisations set up to provide electors with the opportunity 
to ask for help or make known their grievances make only a very small con- 
tribution to councillors’ knowledge of public needs. There is a proportion of 
councillors who, either on a personal basis or through addressing groups and 
associations, make some kind of contact with many hundreds of electors a year 
and this proportion of highly active councillors raises the average number of con- 
tacts for all councillors to a much higher level than it would otherwise reach. 
Nearly one-third of all councillors, however, had personal contact with four or 
fewer electors during the four weeks before the interview or less than one a week. 
Only 17 % of electors had ever met a councillor, and not more than 6 % said they 
had done so during the last year. 

In view of these limited contacts and the obvious gaps on both sides of the 
democratic equation, it is not surprising that very many councillors and electors 
feel that electors neither know enough to make full use of council services nor to 
form a balanced picture of what councils are doing. Eighty per cent of coun- 
cillors felt that electors did not know enough to form a balanced view of councils’ 
activities. Despite this ignorance, a majority of both councillors and electors 
nevertheless believed that effective participation in local elections was possible. 
Younger councillors, and those with some form of further education, were more 
likely than others to believe that ‘ the public does not know enough ’. 

We asked councillors what they thought could be done to raise the level 
of public interest. Nearly a fifth could not think of anything useful which 
could be done but about a third thought that what was needed was better public 
relations, publicity or coverage by press and television, and another 12% 
publicity organised by councillors themselves. 

It is very clear from this information that much better communication be- 
tween councils, councillors, and electors is essential if public interest in local 
government is to reach higher levels. This is necessary both for the assurance 
and support it will give councillors and because it will then be more possible 
for the whole system to fulfil the purpose for which it exists. 



Aspects of council experience compared 

The chapters reviewed in parts 2 and 3 above include data on various aspects 
of the work of a councillor. In the section on the way councillors spend their 
public time we saw that certain types of councillor tend to spend more time 
and generally to be more involved in the work than others. These results 
may be compared with the degree to which councillors are active in non- 
council organisations, or have contact with electors (Table 10.6). 

Once again, two types of council— the county boroughs and the rural districts— 
are at either end of the scale. The county boroughs are highest (or second 
highest) in spending time on all council work, number of committee memberships, 
being involved in non-council organisations, and having contact with electors. 
The rural district councils are consistently low in these items. The metropolitan 
borough councillors scored second lowest on these items. 

There is not such a clear trend in these factors in working experience for 
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Table 10.6 

Factors in working experience — by council type 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


All time spent as a councillor 


2 


1 


4 


3 


5 


Number of council committee 












memberships 


1 


2 


5 


3 


4 


In(iex of involvement in non- 












council organisations 


1 


2 


4 


3 


5 


Number of contacts with electors 


3 


1 


4 


2 


5 



the various age groups (Table 10.7). The older councillors tend to put in more 
time on council work and to be on more committees, but they are less actively 
involved in non-council organisations. At middle age the involvement in non- 
council organisations and the number of contacts with electors seems to be 
greatest. 



Table 10.7 

Factors in working experience — by age 





Under 45 


45-64 


65 & over 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


All time spent as a councillor 


3 


2 


1 


Number of council committee memberships 


3 


2 


1 


Index of involvement in non-council organisations 


2 


1 


3 


Number of contacts with electors 


2 = 


1 


2=» 



The analysis by socio-economic groups shows a rather clearer pattern (Table 
10.8). The manual worker councillors spend most time on committee work, 
are on most committees and have the greatest number of contacts with electors. 
But they are not so highly involved in non-council organisations as the large 
employers, professionals or non-manual workers. 

Table 10.8 



Factors in working experience — by socio-economic group 





Employers 

and 

managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates 
and pro- 
fessionals 


Employers 

and 

managers 
with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates 
and 
farmers 


Non-man- 
ual & 
own 
account 
non-pro- 
fessionals 


Manual 
and agri- 
cultural 
workers 


All time spent as a councillor 
Number of council committee memberships 
Index of involvement in non-council organi- 
sations 

Number of contacts with electors .. 


Rank 

3 

3 

I 

3_ 


Rank 

4 

4 

3« 

4 


Rank 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Rank 

1 

1 

3- 

1 
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At this point we may consider what might be the consequences for the 
quantity of work per councillor if more councillors of certain types were to be 
brought in. There is nothing we can say about the quality or efficiency of the 
work done, for reasons stated earUer in this report. If changes were made in 
recruitment policies and conditions which encouraged more younger people 
to become councillors the indication is that less time would be spent on council 
work. This may be partly explained by older councillors being on more com- 
mittees, but the younger councillors also spend less time on non-conmittee 
aspects’ of council work. The reasons for this may include the responsibilities 
of early family life and of making a career, together with the fact that retired 

people have more time to spare for council work. 

It is sometimes suggested that employers, managers and professional people, 
who generally have higher levels of education and qualifications, make more 
efficient councillors. But our data suggest that bringing more of these people 
into council work (and it must be remembered that they are already heavily 
over-represented in proportion to their numbers among the electorate) would 
not be likely to add to the total time spent on council work nor to the ainount 
of contact with electors. On the other hand, the fact that some councillors 
spend a lot of time on their public work does not necessarily mean that they 
do the work most effectively. A reduction in the proportion of small employers 
and farmers would be likely to increase the number of councillors who are 
willing to spend much time on contact with electors and on all forms of council 
activity. 



Attitudes to council experience compared 

The councillor’s attitude to his public work has three broad aspects: (a) 
his own satisfaction with the work, (b) his concern with changes which nught 
be made, either in the way the work is done or its scope, and (c) his idea ot tfie 
kind of reception the public gives to the work of his council or of councUs 
generally. In Chapter III we gave an index of attitude to committee work, m 
which a high score indicated a preference to change sorne comimttee member 
ships, a feeling that there was not enough time for all asperts of tli® 
and that some groups or individuals had too much power. In Chapter V there 
was an index of interest in change in procedures and in widemng ^ ® 

work. The kind of people who scored high on this might be called activists i 
council work. Very smaU proportions of councillors thought the public had an 
unfavourable view of their work, but many thought the pubhc was not “^erested 
—and variations in these proportions may be taken “ 
counciUors’ idea of how the public regards tteir work FinaUy ^heve t^ 
the index of satisfaction with councU work in relation to occupation althoug^ 
it appears to be a fairly restricted comparison, is a good indicator of the amount 
of general satisfaction a counciUor feels with his pubhc service. 

In Table 10.9 these indices for the types of council axe brought together. 
In the rural districts there is least concern with changing the details or scope of 
council work. However, rural district councihors 

that the public is not interested in their work. As we noted in Chapter VIII, t^^ 
may be Lause many rural counciUors are to some of to^ 

the electorate-they spend below average time on dealing with electors and do 
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Table 10.9 

Attitudes to working experience - — by council type 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Index of positive attitude to 
committee changes 


4 


1 


3 


2 


5 


Index of interest in change in 
council work (‘activism’) .. 


4 


1 


2 


3 ■ 


5 


Believe public is not interested 
in work of council . . 


2 


3 


1 


4 


5 


Index of satisfaction with coun- 
cil work in relation to 
occupation 


2 


1 


3 


4 


5 



not fight many elections. Perhaps this relative isolation from electors also 
helps to explain why the rural district councillors seem to be less involved with 
their public service than with their occupation. 

The county borough councillors contain the highest proportion of activists, 
both in regard to committee and other changes yet they seem to get the most 
satisfaction out of council work compared to their occupation. They are more 
involved in the work, both in the senses of spending time and of being concerned 
with the arrangements for doing the work. They occupy an intermediate position 
on their view of the public’s attitude, possibly because they are more aware 
both of its apathy and of the ways in which it can be helped by council action. 
Perhaps the more they want to do the more they are conscious of the need for 
public support and the more sensitive to its absence. In this they are the con- 
trary of rural district councillors. 

The analysis of attitudes by age is shown in Table 10.10. The younger coun- 
cillors are more likely to be activists, but they are neither so satisfied with the 
work as the middle-aged group nor as convinced that the public is not interested 
in the work of councils. Since the middle-aged group has more contacts with 
electors they probably have a more realistic view of the public’s attitude. 
Although the older group of councillors spends a lot of time on council work, 
they contain the fewest activists and may tend to have an over-optimistic view 
of the public's interest in their work. 



Table 10.10 

Attitudes to working experience — by age 





Under 45 


45-64 


65 & over 


Index of positive attitude to committee changes 








1 


2 


3 


Index of interest in change in council work (* activism ’) 


1 


2 


3 


Believe public is not interested in work of councils 
Index of satisfaction with council work in relation to 


2 


1 


3 


occupation 


2 


1 


3 
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net time on their council 

The manual worker councillors, who spend the mobi u foj 

work, are more likely than other socio-economic groups to^^ jgfgj-jQj designed 
changes in their committee arrangements, but are less keen ^ public is 

to find more time for council work and less inclined to , rnanaaers 
not interested in their work (Table 10.11). The 
and farmers, are least likely to want change and are more y 
public’s interest in their work. 



Table 10.11 . 

Attitudes to working experience — by socio^econontic^ gr 



Employers 

and 

managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 
ordinates 
and pro- 
fessionals 



Index of positive attitude to committee 
changes 

Index of interest in change in council work 
(‘ activism ’) 

Believe public is not interested in work of 
council 

Index of satisfaction with council work in 
relation to occupation 



Rank 



Employers 

and 

managers 

with under 
25 sub- 
ordinates 
and 

farmers 

Rank 



Non-man- 
ual & 
own 
account 
non-pro- 
fessionals 



Rank 



Manual 
and agri- 
cultural 
workers 



Rank 



. , • mf-re brought into council 

If more councillors with certain characteristics xhis question 

work how would this be likely to affect the balance ® would tend to 

can only be answered on the assumption that new co 

feel the same about their working experience as younger councillors 

groups who are now on the council. Bringing m present distribution 

would probably tend to increase the dissatisfaction ^ (jjjje available 

of committee memberships among councillors, royals or groups have, 

for the work, and with the power which some . put off than the 
Younger councillors are keener activists, but they are n 

average with the amount of time spent on party debate. a very 

The relatively few manual workers on councils a perhaps they 

special section of all manual workers. If more were jg reasonable 

would differ in some respects from those now serving. worker councillors 
to suppose that they would be more like sitting ma g^ample. If more 

in their opinions than like sitting professional ““““ j tend to be willing to 
manual workers were to become councillors, they m s attitude to the role of 
spend more time or to take a somewhat councillors would also 

party politics in local government. More manual wor 

probably raise the general level of personal satistacuo managers and pro- 

On the other hand, a large representation of ^ council procedures and 
fessionals might result in stronger pressure to “^"f jjciUors now spend, 
less willingness to spend as much time as many other c 
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Part 4; why councillors leave 

The maintenance of an efficient level of local government work requires 
not only that suitable councillors take up the work and feel reasonably satisfied 
with their labours but also that they should not give it up too quickly. We have 
tried to bring together aU the information we have which teBs us something 
about why counciBors give up the work. In the first place we must ask: how 
frequently do counciBors leave ? 

From the information we have about sitting councBlors, it is apparent that 
sorne stay longer than others. The employers and managers in the smaller 
businesses and farmers, and also those counciBors who have no formal quali- 
fications, seem to stay longer and non-manual workers give up sooner than 
average. But more direct information from our sample of ex-counciBors enabled 
us to calculate turnover rates, that is to say, the rates at which different kinds of 
people tend to leave councils. OveraB, about 6 % of all counciBors give up the 
work each year. The turnover rate was highest amongst the former metropolitan 
borough counciBors and lowest for county counciBors. The size of councils 
appears to make no difference to the turnover rate. If aB types of council in a 
region are grouped together no significant regional differences emerge in the 
tendency to give up the work. 

A much higher proportion of those aged under 45 than might be expected 
appear to give up the work very quickly. Professionals and self-employed 
people give up the work at a higher than average rate. But workers in nation- 
alised industries or pubhc bodies, those who are not working fuB-time and those 
with relatively low income levels have a low turnover rate. 

Amongst ex-counciBors at the end of 1964 there was a very high proportion 
who had served a short time only. Over half of the ex-counciBors had served for 
the first time only in 1958 or after, and of these nearly half were under 45. There 
were proportionately more non-manual and manual workers among the short 
service ex-councBlors than among the longer service ones, and more small 
employers and farmers among the longer servers. 

Do people give up the work because of the time involved? Time spent on 
councB work seems to be related to turnover only in a negative way — the 
members of county and county borough councils, who spend the most time, 
have the lowest turnover rate. Older counciBors, who have a high turnover rate, 
spend more time than younger ones on their public duties, so it is probably age 
and not willingness which deters them from carrying on. Manual workers, for 
whom turnover is lowest, spend more time than other socio-economic groups. We 
are forced to the conclusion that it is not the time he actually spends but the 
time an individual is prepared to spend that is likely to determine whether he 
stays on or leaves the councB. 

What do ex-counciBors say about giving up the work? We were able to 
compare the opinions of councBlors and ex-counciBors on many issues and in 
ttas way to judge whether particular matters had played an important role in 
the decision to ^ve up the work. It is apparent that many ex-counciBors have 
taken Jess trouble than sitting counciBors to acquire special knowledge relevant 
to the work. Younger ex-counciBors and those with only short service were less 
hfcely than older ones to have known much about council work when they took 
1 up. It seems, then, that many of those who had given up the work were less 
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prepared for it and had taken less trouble than others to equip themselves for 
it. For one reason or another many people become councillors who do not have 
close acquaintance with the work and the realities quickly prove to be very 
different from their expectations and their capabilities. These people contributed 
disproportionately to the turnover rate. They are very likely to be under the 
age of 45. 

About one-third of ex-councillors said they had given up because of lU- 
health or old age, and another third because of the time involved or, what 
might amount to the same thing, financial, business or domestic reasons. In 
contrast to those two-thirds who had given up because of such personal circum- 
stances 8 % said they had given up because of frustrations with the party system 
and 13% because of other aspects of the organisation of local government 

work; 21 %, that is to say, were frustrated with ‘ the system ’. 

If we consider only those ex-councillors who are under 65 ‘the time in- 
volved ’ and ‘family/business ’ reasons account for 40 % of those leaving. 
These reasons probably account for as many as one-half of ex-counciUors under 

the age of 45. ■ e 

‘ Party pohtics ’ and other frustrations arising out of the organisation ot 
local government (mainly the latter) account for more than one-third of ex- 
councillors who have served 3 years or less. This group is more hkely to have 
been unprepared for council work, and many in it must find rather quickly 
that they cannot cope with the actual conditions of council participation. 
Another one in six of these short service councillors gives up the work because 
of moving out of the district. 

The better-educated councillors were more hkely to give as their reasons 
for leaving the council ‘ the time involved ’, frustrations with either party 
pohtics or other aspects of the organisation of local government or that they 
had moved from the district. Those with least education were more hkely to 
give ill-health or age or business and domestic reasons. 

Whilst a two-thirds majority of both councillors and ex-councillors thought 
they had been able to spend as much time as needed on all aspects of council 
work the short service and younger ex-eounciUors were more likely to think 
that not enough time had been available. They were similarly less hkely to 
think that proper weight had been given to all points of view m council 
deliberations. These groups (and to a large extent they overlap) were, then, 
more unhappy about their council experience. They form a substantial proportion 
of those ex-councillors who gave up the work for reasons other than illness or 



old age. 

Perhaps the newer councillors had been too impatient to acquire the necessary 
knowledge or, alternatively, perhaps procedures for integrating new councillors 
into council work are not sufficiently developed to ensure that the young or 

inexperienced can work their way gradually into it. 

We find some differences between what former and sitting councillors said 
about the satisfactions and frustrations of council work. Fewer ex-counciUors 
seem to have got satisfaction from specific council activities. They were more 
likely than sitting councillors to express rather general satisfaction with co- 
operating with other councillors ’ or ‘ helping others ’. When asked about &eir 
frustrations they were more likely than sitting councillors to talk about 
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unsatisfactory relations with other councillors or officials. It seems clear that 
these personal relationships played an important role in making some 
councillors give up the work. This reinforces the point made earlier about the 
importance of integrating new councillors into the work of council. 

The results indicate in their different ways how important a part personal 
relationships had played for some ex-counciUors. They suggest that many of 
those who come on to councils have not considered sufficiently beforehand how 
well they would manage the many-sided relationships involved in working as a 
councillor. 

Ex-councillors do not appear to feel any more than sitting councillors that 
existing powers are not used to the full or that more powers are needed. Those 
who had served for only a short time and the younger ex-councillors, however, 
were less likely to feel satisfied on this score. The younger ex-counciUors were 
also more likely than others to feel that central government was unnecessarily 
restrictive. These groups clearly felt a greater urge for action, and for them to 
fit into council work more easily it seems that when they come on to the council 
they wiU need to have a better understanding of the limitations under which 
councillors work. 

It appears that ex-counciUors are somewhat less happy than sitting councillors 
about existing council procedures, but not very much so. Whilst many of them 
would approve changes in, for example, the number of committees on which 
councillors sit or ‘ leaving more work to officials ’ just as many, and on some 
issues more, would be against changes. To judge by the opinions they expressed, 
while the feeling of a need for radical change may have motivated some coun- 
cillors to ^ve up the work, for many more it was the time taken on council 
work and its encroachment on private interests that forced them to give it up 
rather than any conviction that they were wasting time on unnecessary pro- 
cedures. 

Ex-counciUors at all ages were more satisfied than sitting councillors with what 
councils were doing to ‘ help people and improve things in the area ’. Though 
both newer ex-counciUors and newer sitting counciUors would like their councils 
to be doing more, this relates to age rather than to whether people had left the 
council or not. It seems from these results that dissatisfaction with council 
efforts is not, by itself, a major motive for leaving. 

The younger ex-counciUors were rather more likely to have been closely 
attached to political groups than older ex-counciUors, and this inevitably 
makes them more sympathetic to the idea of political parties in local govern- 
ment, but on the whole the majority of ex-councillors thought that party 
politics did not greatly affect the work of councils. Neither did the majority 
of councUlors or ex-counciUors in any age group think that the party system 
was essential to the work of councils. Ex-counciUors were somewhat more likely 
than sitting councillors to believe that local government work could be done 
better without party politics. 

Although political parties bring many people into councils, and clearly 
must play some part in council deUberations, nevertheless the impression given 
by what sitting counciUors teU us is that the actual work of council is not greatly 
affected by party politics and these are also the views of people who are no 
longer on the council and presumably to some extent freed from the ties of 
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party loyalties. They help to explain why it is that, although many ex-councillors 
agree with many councillors that the work of local government could be better 
done without party politics, only a small proportion (14 %) cited party politics as 
their reason for giving up the work. It was not for them the major irritant or 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

Ex-councillors were much less likely than sitting councillors to believe 
that the public took a favourable view of the work of councils or of councillors. 
On the whole neither group believes that the public knows enough even to 
make proper use of council services, and they both feel this ignorance arises 
very largely out of lack of interest. 

Does this feeling of public disinterest persuade people to give up council 
work? Insignificant numbers of ex-councillors cited public disinterest as their 
main reason for giving up, or mentioned it amongst the causes of frustration 
with the work, and yet it seems unlikely that willingness to give up private time 
in the public interest should not be affected by a felt lack of public interest. 
But we have shown in earlier chapters that, no matter what may be their views 
on the public, large proportions of all councillors, whatever their background 
or description are putting in very long hours on council work and the overall 
‘ turnover ’ rate does not seem remarkably high. How do councillors themselves 
rank the various factors which we have been examining as possible deterrents to 
continuing council work ? 

Both councillors and ex-councillors rank ‘ the most serious problem ’ for 
local government in broadly the same way. Both think ‘ getting enough good 
people to stand ’ is the most serious problem and the time involved the next 
most serious. Public ignorance ranks third for sitting councillors but ex- 
councillors put party politics third. Younger ex-councillors rank ‘ time in- 
volved ’ somewhat lower than the older ones, and they also rank party politics 
much lower as a problem. They rank public ignorance higher. 

When asked what was most important in discouraging potential candidates, 
both sitting and ex-councillors ranked ‘ time involved ’ highest. The effects 
on income or occupation were next most important but mentioned by smaller 
proportions. Party politics came next on the list for ex-councillors though 
only fourth for sitting councillors. The order, then, is: 

What discourages people from standing ? 



Ex-councillors 

% 

Time involved 39 

Effect on income 1 3 

Party politics 1 2 

Public ignorance 9 

Bad public image 5 



Councillors 

% 

41 

18 

7 

9 

5 



Aspects of the decision to stay 

If we want to find out what kinds of councillor are likely to stay in public 
work, we need to get answers to a number of related questions: (a) a relevant 
one which has already been considered as a factor in working experience and 
may now be considered as a factor in staying or leaving is that of personal 
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satisfaction (b) what are the intentions for future service of different types of 
sitting councillor? and (c) to what extent are these intentions actually carried 
out? The proportions of answers favouring staying which are given by those in 
different types of authority are shown in Table 10. 12. 



Table 10.) 2 

Aspects of the decision to stay — by council type 





Counties 


County 

boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

boroughs 


Municipal 
boroughs 
& urban 
districts 


Rural 

districts 




Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Rank 


Index of satisfaction with coun- 
cil work in relation to occu- 








pation 


2 


1 


3 


4 


5 


Intend to remain for a long 












while 


2 = 


1 


? = 


5 


4 


‘ Staying rate ’ 


1 


2 


5 


4 


3 



In the county boroughs, where there is most satisfaction with council work, 
there is also the largest proportion intending to remain for a long while. The 
municipal boroughs, urban and rural districts, have the lowest proportions on 
these counts. The ‘ staying rate ’ is calculated as the opposite of the ‘ turnover 
rate ’ given in Chapter IX, i.e. it is the proportion of councillors who did not 
give up the work during a three-year period. It is thus a measure of the extent to 
which intentions to stay were carried out by different types of councillor. The 
only serious discrepancy between intentions to stay and staying rate is in the 
metropohtan boroughs, and the impending reorganisation may have had some- 
thing to do with this. 

Table 10.13 shows aspects of the decision to stay for the three age groups. 
Understandably, the older group is lowest on all counts. One would also ex- 
pect the younger group to be the most likely to stay, and this is indeed true 
of their intentions. But they seem to be less satisfied with council work than the 
middle-aged group and their staying rate is lower. 



Table 10.13 



Aspects of the decision to stay — by age 





Under 45 


45-64 


65 over 


Index of satisfaction with council work in relation to 

occupation 

Intend to remain for a long while 
‘ Staying rate * [ [ 


Rank 

2 

1 

2 


Rank 

1 

2 

1 


Rank 

3 

3 

3 



The analysis by socio-econornic groups (Table 10.14) shows that on all 
counts me manual workers are lughest and the larger employers, managers and 
professionals lowest. That is, the manual workers are most satisfied with 
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the work, most frequently intend to remain, and actually do remain. The 
opposite applies to the larger employers, managers and professionals. Except 
for a slight tendency for the smaller employers and farmers to stay on longer, 
the non-manual workers occupy second position behind the manual woikers. 



Table 10.14 

Aspects of the decision to stay — by socio-economic group 





Employers 

and 

managers 
with 25 or 
more sub- 


Employers 

and 

managers 
with under 
25 sub- 


Non-man- 
ual & 
own 


Manual 




ordinates 


ordinates 


account 


and agri- 




and pro- 


and 


non-pro- 


cultural 




fessionals 


farmers 


f^sionals 


workers 


Index of satisfaction with council work in 
relation to occupation 


Rank 






Rank 

1 


4 


3 


2 


Intend to remain for a long while . . 


4 


3 


2 




‘ Staying rate ’ 


4 


3 


3 


1 



What are the implications of these findings for encouraging councillors 
to stay in the work? It seems that council work is found to be most satisfying 
at middle age and, as suggested in Chapter IV, this may be partly due to a ten- 
dency for interest to turn away from occupational life and family responsibilities 
at this time of life. If councillors can be recruited young and can successfully 
surmount the difficulties, both in their own circumstances and their council 
experience, which arise during their early years of service, they are likely to 
remain for quite a long time. But, as indicated earlier, this may require that 
the realities and possibilities of council work be better known before they 
become councillors. It may also require more deliberate measures to help the 
younger councillor work his way into the procedures and conventions of council 
work during his first few years of office. At present disproportionate numbers 
of younger councillors leave after only short service, and this wastage is one 
that local government can ill afford. 
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Why Should Councillors Not Be Paid? — By Council Type 5.10 

Attitudes Towards Co-option — ^By Council Type 5.11 

Main Reasons Against Co-option — By Council Type 5.12 

Does the Fact That Some Authorities Have Chairmen Instead of Mayors Affect 

the Public Standing of Such Councils? — By Council Type 5.13 

Does the Fact That Some Authorities Have Chairmen Instead of Mayors Affect 
the Willingness of Suitable Candidates to Stand? — By Council Type . - . . 5.14 

Does the Fact That Some Authorities Do Not Have Aldermen Affect the Public 

Standing of Councils? — By Council Type 5.15 

Does the Fact That Some Authorities Do Not Have Aldermen Affect the Willing- 
ness of Suitable Candidates to Stand For Election?— By Council Type. . . . 5.16 

Does the Fact That Some Authorities Do Not Have Aldermen Affect the Work 

of Such Councils? — By Council Type and Status on Council 5.17 

Should There Be a Compulsory Retiring Age For Council Members ? — ^By Council 

Type 5.18 

Should There Be a Limit to the Length of Time Any Individual May Serve as 

Mayor or Chairman of the Council? — By Council Type 5.19 

Should There Be a Limit to the Length of Time an Individual May Serve as 

Chairman of the Same Committee? — By Council Type 5.20 

Summary: Index of Attitude Towards Changes in Council Work — ^By Council Type 5.21 



CHAPTER VI— COUNCILLORS AND OTHER ORGANISATIONS 

Total Membership of Organisations of Various Kinds (All Councillors) . . . . 6.1 

Average Number of Organisation Memberships — ^By Q)uncil Type 6.2 

Total Membership of Organisations of Various Kinds 6.3 

Age at Which Councillors First Joined Organisations of Various Kinds . . . . 6.4 

Whether or Not a Member of Organisations — ^By Council Type . . 6.5 

Time Spent on All Organisations in Average Month — ^By Council Type . . . . 6.6 

What is the Best Way to Meet New and Developing Needs? — ^By Council Type 6.7 

For What Kind of Services are Voluntary Organisations Most Suitable ? — ^By 

Council Type . • 6.8 

Summary; Index of Involvement in Voluntary Organisations — By Council Type 
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CHAPTER VII— PARTY POLITICS 

Age at Which Councillors First Became Interested in Politics— By Education . 

Type of Group on Council— By Council Type 

Type of Group on Council— By Socio-Economic Group 

Type of Group on Council— By Education . • 

[sTElemrfor^'^CanS^ W Organisation to Gei 

DTOs^he Fad’rStCmdWates Have to be 
Make it More or Less Likely That Good People Will be Chosen as Candidates 7~ 

C™nSlors’ OpSons on the Effects of Party Support on Choice of Candidates— 

dS ttie'pSt'raat Many Councillors are Attached to Political Groups Affect the 

Main Work of Your Council?— By Council Type ' A ' -i T- _ " 

Ways in Which Council Work Was Thought to be Affffited— By &uncd Type . . 
Is the Party System Essential to the Work of Councils?— By Council Type . ■ 

Type of Group on Council— By: Is the Party System Essential to the Work of 

Is thePar^'^ System Essential to the Work of Councils?— BjtStatus on Council . . 

Reasons for Believing Party System Essential— By Council Type ■■ ■■ 

Reasons for Believing the Work Could be Done Better Without Party System— 

Is to; pSS SySSfEssential to the Work of Councils ?— By Socm-Economic Group 
Is the Party System Essential to the Work of Councils?— By Age When First 

Became Interested in Politics 

Interest in Council Work or in Reform of Procedures— By: Is the Party System 
Essential to the Work of Council ? . • • • • • • • 

Index of Favourable Attitude to Party Politics— By Council Type • • 

Index of Favourable Attitude to Party Politics— By Socio-Economic Group 
Index of Favourable Attitude to Party Politics— By Age 

CHAPTER VIII—COUNCILLORS AND THE PUBLIC 

How Would You Describe the Attitude of the General Public to the Work of the 

Council in This Area? — ^By Council Type 

Electors’ Opinions of Their Own Council . . • \ ^ ^ , A' 

How Would You Describe the Attitude of the General Public to the Work of the 
Council in This Area?— By: Is Enough Being Done By Council to Help People 

and Improve Things in This Area? , « V „t 'i r.i' 

How Would You Describe the Attitude of the General Public to the Work ol the 
Council in This Area? — ^By Education •• .’A , ‘r 

Councillors’ Q; One Problem in the Area Which Will Need a Great Deal of 
Attention in Next Year or So? , . . , * o 

Electors’ Q : What Should Be Done to Help People and Improve Things in the Area ! 
Which One of All the Activities or Decisions of the Council During 1964 Has 
Done Most to Help People or Improve Things (Comparison of All Councillors 

and Electors) 

What Electors Think Motivates People to Become Councillors 

What Are the Main Ways You Get to Know About the Needs and Attitudes of 

Members of the Public? 

Of Those You Have Mentioned Which Is the Main Way ?— By Council Type . 
During the Last 4 Weeks, How Many of the People in This Area Have Been in 
Touch With You As a Member of Council? And: How Much Time Do You 
Spend Per Month Dealing With Electors’ Problems ? 

During the Last 4 Weeks How Many of the People in This Area Have Been m 
Touch With You As a Member of Council?— By Council Type . - 

Electors Who Had Been in Touch with a Local Councillor — ^By Council Type . . 
Councillors’ Opinions on Wliat the Public Knows — ^By Council Type 
Docs the Public Know Enough to Vote in an Informed Way at Local Elections? — 

By Length of Service 

Why Does the Public Not Know Enough About Local Government ? — By Council 
Type 

One Thing Which Could be Done to Raise the Level of Public Interest in Local 
Government Activities — By Council Type 
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CHAPTER IX— WHY COUNCILLORS LEAVE 



Socio-Economic Group of Councillors — By Age (Males Only) 

Qualifications — ^By Present Age and Age First Served 
Turnover of Councillors : Council Types 
Turnover of Councillors : Geographical Areas 
Turnover of Councillors : Characteristics 
Turnover and Time Spent on Council Work . . 

Age — By Year First Served on Council (Ex-Councillors) 

Socio-i^onomic Group — ^By Year First Served on Council (Ex-Councillors) 
Normal Place of Work — By Year First Served on Council (Ex-Councillors) 
Employment Situation — By Year First Served on Council (Ex-Councillors) 

Intentions For Future Council Service — ^By Coimcil Type 

Intentions For Future Council Service— By Age 

Intentions For Future Council Service — By Socio-Economic Group (Under 65s 

Only) 

Intentions For Future Council Service — By Aspect of Council Work Preferred 

(Under 65 s Only) 

Is There Any One Thing Which Might Make You Eventually Decide to Give It 

Up ? — ^By Council Type 

Is There Any One Thing Which Might Make You Eventually Decide to Give It 

Up?— By Age 

Is There Any One Thing Which Might Make You Eventually Decide to Give It 

Up ? — ^By Socio-Economic Group 

How Were Councillors First Brought into Touch With Council Work ? • • 

How Much Did You Know About the Work of a Councillor When You First 

Stood?— By Age 

Whether Steps Taken to Acquire Special Knowledge Since Becoming a Councillor 
Are (Were) Members of Your Council a Good Cross-Section of the People in 

Your Area ?— By Age 

Councillors’ Probable Reasons for Eventually Giving Up Council Work, and 

Ex-Councillors’ Reasons for Leaving . . 

Age — By Reasons for Leaving Council (Ex-Councillors) 

Reasons for Leaving Council — By Education (Ex-Councillors) 

Reasons for Leaving Council— By Socio-Economic Group (Ex-Councillors) 
Reasons for Leaving Council— By Length of Service (Ex-Councillors) 

Would You Stand Again For the Council in Some Circumstances? (Ex-Councillors) 
Are You Still Connected With the Council In Any Way?— By Length of Service 

(Ex-Councillors) 

Would You, If Asked in the Future, Help the Work of the Council ? (Ex-Councillors) 
Are (Were) You Able to Spend As Much Time As Needed on All Aspects of 

Council Work? — ^By Len^h of Service 

Are (Were) You Able to Spend As Much Time As Needed on All Aspects of 

Council Work— By Age? • • 

Were You Able to Spend As Much Time on All Aspects of the Council’s Work As 
You Thought was Needed ?— By Reasons for Leaving Council (Ex-Councillors) 
On Which Committee Have You Been Most Effective in Getting Things Done or 

the Right Decisions Made? lo 

On Which Committee Have You Not Been as Effective as You WouldHaveLiked? 
Is (Was) Proper Weight Given to All Points of View or Have (Had) Some Indi- 
viduals or Any Group Too Much Influence or Power?— By Length of Service • - 
Is (Was) Proper Weight Given to All Points of View or Have (Had) Some Indi- 
viduals or Any Group Too Much Influence or Power?— By Age 

Which One Thing Has Given You Most Satisfaction as a Councillor? •• 

Which One Thing Did You Find Most Frustrating? 

Which One Thing Did You Find Most Frustrating?— By Reasons for Leaving 

Council (Ex-Councillors) ; • ^ • • • • 

Has Being a Councillor Given You the Opportunity of Usmg Abilities Which 
Otherwise You Would Not Have Used? •• o" 

Do (Did) You Find Council Work or Your Daily Occupation More Satisfying? . • 
Does Your Council Make Full Use of Its Power and Authority ?— By Age 
Council Powers Not Fully Used — ^Reasons Given 

How Could More Time be Found For Council Work? 

If By Changing Procedures, in What Way? 

Could More Time be Found in Any of the Following Ways ? 
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Is Enough Being Done By Council to Help People and Improve Things in This 
Area or Should More Be Done? — ^By Length of Service . • •• .. 

Is Enough Being Done By Council to Help People and Improve Things in This 

Area or Should More Be Done? — By Age 

Should Councillors be Paid? 

Which Councillors Should Be Paid? 

Type of Group on Council — By Age 

Ways in Which Council Work Affected 

Is the Party System Essential to the Work of Councils? — By Age 

What is the Public’s Attitude to the Work of the Council in This Area?. . 

What is the Public’s Attitude Towards Councillors ?_ 

Does the Public Know Enough to Get a Balanced Picture of the Way the Council 

Conducts its Affairs? — By Age 

Does the Public Know Enough to Vote in an Informed Way at Local Elections ? — 

By Length of Service 

Councillors’ and Ex-Councillors’ Explanations of Public Ignorance of Local 

Government 

What Raises the Most Serious Problem for Local Government? — By Age 
If Councillors Knew People Who Could Have Made Good Councillors but Would 
Not Stand, What Was Their Reason For Not Standing? 

If You Know People Who Have Given Up Council Work, For What Reasons Did 

They Give It Up ? 

What Is Most Important in Discouraging People From Standing For the Council ? 



CHAPTER X— CONCLUSIONS 

Part 1 : characteristics and recruitment of councillors 

Association of Characteristics — By Council Type . . . . 

Association of Characteristics — By Age 

Association of Characteristics — By Socio-Economic Group . . 

Index of Negative Views on Recruitment Compared with Index of Degree of 
Political Interest and Method of Entry — By Council Type 

Part 3 : the councillor’s public relationships 

Index of favourable Attitude to Party Politics 

Compared with other Indices — ^By Council Type 

Factors in Working Experience — By Council Type 

Factors in Working Experience — ^By Age 

Factors in Working Experience — By Socio-Economic Group 
Attitudes to Working Experience — By Council Type 

Attitudes to Working Experience— By Age 

Attitudes to Working Experience— By Socio-Economic Group 

Why councillors leave 

Council Type 

Age 

Socio-Economic Group 



Part 4: 

Aspects of the Decision to Stay — By 
Aspects of the Decision to Stay — By 
Aspects of the Decision to Stay — ^By 
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SCHEDULES OF QUESTIONS 



Ref. SS. 369/C 



The Committees on the Management and 
Staffing of Local Government, 

Queen Anne’s Chambers, 

28 Broadway, 

London, S.W.l. 

13th November, 1964. 



Dear Councillor, 

I am writing to seek your help in a matter which I believe to be of great 
importance to the future of local government. 

As you may know, the Minister of Housing and Local Government has set 
UP at the request of the main local authority Associations, a Coniimttee to 
eMuire into management in local government. This Comimttee, of which I am 
ruairman, is charged with considering how, m the light of modem conditions, 
local government can best continue to attract and retain people, both elected 
representatives and chief officers, of the cahbre necessary to ensure its maximum 
effectiveness. 

To provide an essential background to its enquiry, my Committee wishes to 
obtain an accurate and dependable description of the modern councillor and the 
contrihution he makes to local government. We are fortunate in being able to 
caU upon the services of the Government’s social research organisation, the 
Soci/Survey, to undertake for my Committee a country-wide sample sumey ot 
councillors, a number of whom will be approached by post and mvited to 
answer a written questionnaire, while others will be interviewed in Pfson. It s 
hoped that these surveys wiU together provide a picture of the counoUor fa 
work which wiU be invaluable to my Committee in considering the matters 
referred to it. 

The results of these enquiries will, of course, depend entirely on the tespon^ 
of those elected representatives who are approached for this purpose. I am 
writing to all those Councillors whom the Social Survey, using well-tried 
sampUng techniques, are asking to participate in the postal survey. are one 
of ttee Councillors, and I would be most grateful if ^u would co-operate by 
comnleting and returning the enclosed questionnaire. This is m two parts, the 
first ^ages 1 and 4) is designed to provide a background picture of the present 
day rounciUor; the second (the middle pages) seeks iiffomation about he 
coLcillor’s part in the working of his Council with particular reference to the 
working of the committee system. 
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I want to assure you that the answers to the questionnaire will be treated as 
strictly confidential. No names, either of individual councillors or of particular 
councils, will at any time be disclosed or associated with the results of my 
Committee’s enquiry. 

My Committee wilt be most grateful for your co-operation. Should you have 
any difficulties in completing the questionnaire, would you please get in touch 
with The Director, The Social Survey, Central Office of Information, Atlantic 
House, London, E.C.l. (Telephone number CITy 5744 ext. 591). 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN MAUD, 

Chairman, 

Committee on Management in Local Government. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT COUNCILLORS SURVEY 



SS 369C 



ALL INFORMATION WILL BE KEPT STR/CTLY CONWOENT/AL 
Impotent 

This form is addressed to YOU as a member of 

Council. 

Please fill in the form /ourse/f, and (except where otherwise 
indicated) with reference to this local authority only. 



Q{ In which year did you first serve on 

this council? 19.. 



Q2 How long altogether have you been on this 
council, living out any period when you 
were not a councillor or alderman? 

(count any part of a year as a year) yrs. 



Q8 Are you: single? 

married? 
separated/widowed? 
(P/eose place tick In relevant box) 



O 3 How old were you when you. first served on 
this council? yrs. 



Q 4 When you first served on this council were 
you: 



(a) returned unopposed? 

(h) opposed but elected? 

(c) voted on as an alderman, chairman 

or mayor? 

(d) co-opted during the war? 

(Pfeose filaa tick In relevant box) 



QS At the last elections were you: 

(a) returned unopposed? 

(b) opposed but elected? ’ 



(c) voted on as an alderman, chairman 
ormayor? 



Ql9 Are you: 



male? 

female?. 



Q 10 What was your age last birthday? yrs 



Q 1 1 Do you live in this council area? 



YES 

NO 



only 

lo“ 

1 

2 
3 



IF YES 

•b How long have you lived in this council 



Ct 6a Are you now a member of any other c ouncil? 

YES 

(Please place tick In relevant box) 



-NO 



b IF YES: Give full name(s); 



, council 
.. council 



Q II Were you born in this council area? 

YES 
NO 



Q 13 Please say about your present address, 
whether it is: 



(a) your own property (including 
mortgaged property) 

(b) rented (private) 

(c) rented (council or new 

corporation) 

(d) rent free 

(Please place tick In relevant box) 



Ck 7a Have you ever been a member of any other 
council, apart from those of which you are 
now a member? 



(Pleose p/oce tick In reltvant box) ^ 
b IF YES: Give full name(s) : 



.. council 
.. council 



Q 14 

(o) Howmanypeople.includingyour- 

self, live In your household? | 39 

(b) How many of these are under 

school age? 

(c) How many of these are attending 
school or other place of full-time 

education? 

(d) How many, including yourself, 

are In paid employment? 

(Please write In numbers. If the onswer to ony of the 
obove Is “ none " put “ 0 " on the rtitvant lint) 
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Q 17 Please indicate your employment situation: 



(o) usually work over 30 hrs a week 

(b) usually work, but 30 hrs a week or 

less 

(c) housewife — not working 

(d) never in paid employment 

(e) retired 

(P/eose place tick in relevant box) 



Q 18 Please describe your paid occupation below. 
If you are retired or a housewife give your 
last main occupation when working. If never 
in a paid occupation nor self-employed 
please say so. 

Occupatlonijob title: 

The industry m which you work(ed): 



(a) Is this 
body? 



nacionalised industry/public 



YES 

NO 



Q 19 TO THOSE NO LONGER JN A PAID OCCOPA- 
T/ON; In what year did you leave your last 

employment? 19 

(fl) Were you self-employed at that time? 

YES 

NO 



O » TO THOSE NOW /N A PAID OCCUPATION; 



Are you self-employed? 



Are you now (or, if retired, were you) 
directly or indirectly In control of or respon- 
sible for other people's work? 



(o) IF YES: 



YES 

NO 

How many people? . 



Q 22 Do you normally work: 

(o) In this council area? 

(b] less than 5 miles outside bound- 

ary? 

(c) 5 or more miles outside bound- 

ary? 

' (P/eose p/oce tick in relevant box) 



Q23 Please place a tick in the box against the 
type of full-time school you last att ended: 
(o) Elementary/secondary modern/ ’ 
church/otner non-grammar type 
of state school 

(b) Central / Intermediate / Higher 

Grade/Tech, school or college (up 
to 1 8 yrs) 

(c) State grammar type school/ 

County High/Senior Secondary ... 

(d) Public (fee-paying) / Private 
(Grammar) school 

(e) Commercial school/college 

(f) Other type of school (describe) 



Q 24 At what age did you leave the above 

school? . 



Q 25 Apart from the above school, have you 
received any of the following kinds of further 
education? 

Tick all that apply. If none, tick the firs t box. 

(a) No further education 

(b) Correspondence course/evening 

classes 

(c) Pely/Tech. Coll./Teacher Training 

(d) University 



Q26 



If further education above was full-time, at 
what age did this finish? yrs 



€t27 Have you obtained any of the following 
qualifications? Place a tick In one box only, 
for highest qualification obtained; 

(a) No qualification obtained 

(b) Full Industrial apprenticeship ... 

(c) G.C.E. “ b " levei/Matriculacion/ 
General School Cerciflcate/Ordin- 
ary National Certificate/Diploma, 

City and Guilds 

(d) G.C.E. “A” level/Hlgher School 

Certificate/Intermediace/H.N.C./ 
Diploma 

(e) Teachers’ Certificate, Member- 

ship of a professional Institute/ 
full or Intermediate professional 
qualification .1 

(f) University degree/full medical 

training 



Q28 What Is your approximate net* Income from 
all sources?'!' 



£ Yearly 
Nil 

Up to 260 
Over 260- 520 
Over 520- 780 
Over 780-1,040 
Over 1,040-1,300 
Over 1,300-1,560 
Over 1,560-2,080 
Over 2,080-3.120 
Over 3,120 



£ Weekly 
Nil 

Up to 5 
Over S-IO 
Over 10-15 
Over 15-20 
Over 20-25 
Over 25-30 
Over 30-40 
Over 40-60 
Over 60 



(Pleose p/oce tick In relevant box) 

Net income means after Income tax and Insurance has been deducted but Including benefits and overtime. 
I Important. If you are a married woman please give your husband’s income only. 



only 
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SS. 169A 



SDRyEY OF LOCAL GOVEHHMEUTT COMCILLOBS 



CAHC 0 



• Councillor* a Name 

T.AA for which he is 
•being: interviewed 

Interviewer 

Date of interview 

No. of calls made........ 

Reason for non-interview. 



Total time interview took. 




Interviewer No. 



TNTRODUCTION t 

f tp those who filled in the -postal) 

X am — - from 'the Government Social Survey. We are carrying out a 
survey of local government councillors on hehalf of the Sir John Maud Committee, 
and you have already been kind enough to give us some information on a postal 
questionnaire. May I now ask some further questions which are best put in a 
personal interview. 



(to those who were sent the -postal, but did not return it completed) 



I am — from the Government Social Survey. Tfe are carrying out a 
survey of local government councillors on behalf of the Sir John Maud Committee, 
I believe that a postal questionnaire was sent to you a couple of months ago,, 
but we do not seem to have had a reply from you. May I first ask a few factual 
questions. about your council service and personal background (ASK QUESTIONS 1-14- 
'and 17-28 on the postal schedule). 



POR INFORMANTS TOO DID NOT ANSWER THE POSTAL, 
START TOTE SECTION *B' 



OMIT SBCTICai 'A' BELOW (QS I- 4) AND 

19_ 

ao 



SBC?II0N ’A' - NON-COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 

On the postal enquiry we jasked councillors to give 'us some information about 
their council committee work. But councillors have many other activxtiss, 
and we should like to show the full range of their public and social contacts. 
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Q 1 Do you "belong to (or spend time, on) any orgaiiizationc, groups or elu^hn 
at the present time? (SHOW CABD, MD HECORD UNDER BACH HEADING THE Wiiiwinc! 
(one line each) OF ANY THE COUNCILLOR BELONGS TO). 

a (For all organisations, etc. under headings inolunive, where appropriate) 

(i) How old were you when you first Joined? 

(ii) Did you join it "before or after becoming a councillor? 

(iii) Do you officially represent the council on it? 



(For any organizations’, etc. under headings H. I or J ask (i) only) 
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(1) 


{11} 


UU) 


V onC/'NIZATIOMS CONtJECPED WITH -ViLFARB e.g. charitable 
’’ oiriTi'jiIzaclons 














YES 


1 2 


3 k 






YHD 


-1 Z 


5, Ji 






YRS. 


1 2 


J A 






YRS 


1 2 


5 h 






YRS 


1 2 


3 L 






YRS 


1 2 


3 i4 


0 CIVIC OR CCS'D-JUKITT' CROUPS; e.g. tenanis’, ratapayere* or 
ennsunerci assoclar.lnns 














YRS 


1 2 


3 Ij 






YRS 


1 a 


3 k 






YRS 


1 2 


- 3 I; 






YPS 


1 2 


5 1 






YPS 


^ Z 


3 1 




Ji CROUPS CONKECTED WITH LEISURES e.g. olubs lor spart,. 

. cultural n.ctlvltlas 








CARD 

2 

8- 

10 

11- 

13 

1L- 

16 

17- 

19 

2C- 

22 

25- 

25 

2C- 

28 

2S- 

31 

32- 

34 








YRS 






YPS 






TPS 






YRS 


^ Atnr OTHER SOCIAL CLUB; e.g. vrariciric nen's, womon^s-, 
” f'lrt nponlp's. py-cervlc6 










YPS 






YPS 






YRS 






K AlOTHIHC ELCE NOT COVERED; 












YRS 








YPS 





xilr 



Q, 2 lavr much tima do you spend on all these organizations in tho average month' 



Hours 

H.r. 



' Q 3 Taking ^11 these activities together, Trould you say that on jthe 
•whole you spend less or more or about the same time on them as 
before you became a councillor? 



lilore 

Less 



a IP MOIB ; Eott maiiy houra more each month on average? 

Is this because of your council duties or 
through personal or other interest? 

h IP LESS ; Hot many hours less each month on average? 

Is this because of your council' duties or 
personal or other reasons? 



■ Council duties ■ 
personal or other 
interest 



Coimcil duties 
Personal or other 



Cj 4 - TO ALL YfllO HAVE EEtlTT PT.PCTED TO GBEATER LONDON COUITCIL _0R_T^ 
THE HEf; HCCQNOTITUTlilD BOROUGHS BT THE Q.L.C. A^A ; 

As a result of preparatory work for the CJ.L.C.^ew' borough 
are you now s]?ending more or less time than normally on your 
non-council organizations? 

a IF IJORE OR 113135 8 How much (more or less) per month on average? 



IITA 
More 
Less 
Same 
35. K, 

Hours 
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SECTIOir - BECOTmre A GOUITOILLOR 



The main, purpose of this survey is to help find out how enough suitable 
people can he brought into local government. It would he useful to 
kncvr how you yourself became a councillor. 



5 Was yoirc family associated with council work in this area or in any 
other area before -you became a councillor? 



This area 1 
Another_area 2 
Hot associated 3 



1_6 Before you became a coTOcillor, were any of your friends associated 
with council work in this or any other area? 

This area 



Another area 
Not associated 



■Q 7 How many of your friends nov/ live in (LAA) ? 



EDNNINC 

PROIIPT 



All 
Most 
Half or less 
Hone 



TQ THOSE WHO ANSWERED THE POSTAT, RnHwnrrT.m . 

You have told me about your other activities apart from council 
committee work. 77as it because of these activities that you 
first c^e into contact with people conneotM with counci'' 
work? (SHOV^ CARD AG.\IH) 



.TO THOSE TrTKO^ DID ]TQT ANSTTBR THE FOSTAD SCHEDUT.E i Most councillora 
have activities apart from council 'committee work (SHOW CARD) 

Was it your coraiection with these kinds of activities before vou 
heoaine,a councillor which first brought you into contact with 
people connected v/ith council v/ork? 



Yes 

No 



Yes 1 
No 2 



a TO ALL ANSWEEHrc YES? T/liioh? 
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a_£ \men you first oonsidered stondinff for the ooimoil, ’uas it your 

ovjR adaa or Tzere you asked to do so by sone person Own idea 

or orasmioation? 

a IF 'ASKED TO ST^mD' ; 

(i) TiVlio asked you to stand? 



(ii) VBien you were first ashed to atsmd, how well did you know those who • 
asked your • ' 

RUimiNC „ 

PfiOtlPT Fairly well 

Slightly 

(iii) ^"hy do you think you were asked? 



(iv) At the time when you were first asked, had you given much thought to 
getting on the council, thought a little about it, or never considered 

Had thought much 
Had thought a little 
Never ’considered it 



2 

23NT 



a_10 How old were you when you were first asked to stand (or put yourself 
forward ) ? 



■ 6 > 
61 



a_ll Bid you accept (or were you aooopted) almost at once, within a year 

or after a year? ■ ^, 3 , 

Within a year 
After a year 



a_L 2 tten you’were making up your mind to stand, what was the main thing 
which. influenced your decision? '' 



.1,3. Looking back at it now, how much do you think you really knew about 
the v/ork of a councillor v(hen you first stood - not much, scnething, 

'• or g.uite a lot? 

Not much 
Something 
Quite a lot 
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- . , -IP CODE 1 OR 2 5?0 0.13: T7ha.1: was the main thine- 
^ m.CODE 3 TO 913 = to' tilers wthiiig ™ 

you did, not know or mderstand at that time? 




CAROi 

3 

B 


Q 15 .Since heooming a-councillor, apart from the experience you get during 
the course of your council work, have you been able to take any .stepj 
to acquire special knowledge that might be useful in doing it? 

Yea 

Ko 

^ IP YES: \7hat steps? 

(PROMPT: If taken courses, specify.) 


1 

2 


9 




10 


0 16 Should training courses for councillors be compulsory for all, 

voluntary for those who wish to attend them, or are they not needed? 






Compulsory 
Toluntary 
Not needed 

D.K. 


2 

3 

4 


11 


Q 17 TO TE03E MIO ARE MEMBERS OP A POLITICAI. PARTY (Q.i): 

You say that you joined the- political party when, you ware ( - yrs). 

a Can I check? Was this eoms time before you were first stood for 
the council, about the same time, or well after? 






Some time before 
About tho same time 
Well after 

b At what age would you say you first became interested in. politico? 


1 

2 

3 


12 


yrs 




13- 


TO AIL^ Are you a member of the majority group on tho council, 
the maixi opposition group, another group, or would you consider 
yourself independent of any group? 

.{Hop:! The majority group may oonsiot of-peopia who oalX themsolTes 
'Imdepentot') Majority group 

Main oppoaition group 
Other group 
Independent 


1 

2 

3 

4 


15 


How much dj.d it cost the last time you stood for election? 

(never st 9 od) DNA 


B 




£ 




l£- 

1S 


D.K. 


Y 




a Of this total, how mu’ch was contributed by others? £ 




19- 

21 


D.K. 


Y 




b And how much did you have to find yourself? ' £ 




22- 

24 


D.K. 


Y 


25 
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SSC:?ION »C« •» C0T3NCIL ACTIVITIES 



Now I'd like to talk about the activitisB of the council and the past you 
take in them. 



3^ ^ IRider the present system, axe you able to spend, as much time on al 1 
aspects of the council's work as you think is needed, or do some 
aspects not .get enough, attention? Enough time for all 

Not enough, time for some 

B'XP SOME ^PBCTS DO NOT GET MOTJGH ATTMTION: 'Which? 



-^-^1 3:f more time is (were) needed for some aspects of the work, could it 
be found by changing present procedures or 

only by increasing the total time spent? Changing prooedures 

a rP CHANGING PROCEDURES: In what way? Increasing total time 



Q 22 'Could. more time be found without seriously baj-ming the council's work 
in -any of the following ways? 

Spending less time on party debate Yes 

No 

D.K. 

Leaving more detailed work to officials ' Yes 
PROMPT allow council to deal with policy No 

D.K. 

Eash co\mcillor to sit on fewer committees • Yes 

No 

D.K. 

Other (specify) 



Q, 23 IDive you specialized, in 
or do you- try to spread 
you are involved? 

a IP SPECIALIZE: In what 



any particular aspe<.ts of the oounail's work, 
your time eqiiQlly over all the work in which 
Try to eq.ual attention 



aspects do you specialize? 



Specialize 



Q 24 Are the committees you are on now those which interest you most or 
where you feel you can do most good, or would you prefer to change 
some of them (if you eould)? 

Present •committees ones which interest most 
Present ooimliittees where you feel you can do most good 
■y^ould prefer to change some 



CA( 

3 



1 

2 

J__ 

1 

2 32 

3 

1 



35 



37 
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Q 25 On which committee do you think you have been most effective in get- 
ting things done or the right decisions made? 



Are there any special reasons for this? 

Special Imowledga 
Special interest 
long experience of committee work 
Great need in area 
More useful or rewarding 
Wo special reason 
Other (specify) 



DO WOT PROMPT 
COLE ALL THjIT APPLY 



IF MORE THAW OWE REASOW: Which one of those is the main reason? Code 



Q 26 On which committee do you think you have not been as effective 
as you would like? 



a Are there any special reasons for this? 

Wot been on committee long enough/had insuffioiont timo 
DO NOT PROMPT Inauffioient kiaowledge of subiect 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY No interest in subject 

Cannot get views across/in minority/not enough power 

Other (specify) 



IF MORE THAW ONE REASOW: Which one of these is the main roc 



30 - 

39 



M/( 

1 

2 

x_ 



Wr 



^JX.OWould you say that proper weight is gi.ven to all points of view 
-in the decisions made in council or oommittoo at present, or that 
some individuals or any group has too much influenoo or power? 

. -proper weight given to all 

Some individualn have too much jiow>:r 
A group has too jnuoh power 

a IF S0I.E INDIVIDUALS: Which? 



IP A GROUP: Which? 



m/( 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Q 2 B 0 In your opinion, which one of all the activities or decisions of 
the council during 1964 has done most to help people or improve 

things in (LAA)? tt4.-i - ^ 

' Tltilxty services 

Housing 

j)Q jjoE Eoads and traffic 

PROMPH Totoi planning/redev'elopment 

Education. 

Recreational and social facilities 
Welfare services ( specify) 



Other (specify) 



H.H. which one 
None 



Q,’ 29 In your opinion, is enough "being done "by the tounoil to help people 
and improve things in- (LAA) or should more he done? 

Enough 

More 

Enough in some ways, more should he done in others 

D.K* 



Q. 30 0 Is there any one particular problem in (LAA) which you think will 
require a great deal of attention by the council in the next 
year or so? 

Town planning/redevelopment/overspill 
Housing/slum clearance 
DO NOT Traffic schemes/road improvements 

PROMPT Sewerage system/water supply 

Local government reorganisation 
Education/further education 
Other (specify) 






^0 As 
do 



a -result of your actual 
you think are necessary 



experience, which personal characteristics 
to make a good councillor? 
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Could I now ask oue or t« questions atout psymeni for oounoil 
activities? 

0 41 lo you now olalm for any of the following: (see helow, left) 

. vn.i saw that the allowances for these items are adequate 

- SSld'^SeJ^e Screased? (IP KKBMT HOT NOT ELIGIBLE EOT 

_ —a ■D'S'TATItri 



fi) Loss of pay 

(ii) Subsistence 

(iii) Travelling expenses 

(iv) Stationery, telephone 



CLAIM 




(a) ALLOWANCES 


Some- 


Never 


Adequate 


Should be 
increased 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 



Not now 



eligiblo 

ahould 



CARO 



b IP SOMSTIlffiS OR NE7E21 CLAIMED} Why not always? 



0 42 Apart from allowances, do you think that all members of councils 

^fejld be paid a salary or fee, none of them, or only some of then? 

All 

None 

Some 

a IF ' SOIiE OF THEM' ; Which? 



b IF ALL OR SOME: How much should they bo paid? 



_o TO ALL ; Why do you think ^^^Qy ^houid n ^ 



As you know, councils aro given certain duties by Aet of Parliament 
and they also have permissive powers to provide some sorvicoa if 
they choose to do so. 



Q 43 0 Do you feel that at present your council makes as much use ns it 
can of all the power and authority which it has? 



Yob, full use 
No, full uso not m.ado 
Yes in. some cases, no in others 

D.K. 



a IP 'SO* PO'SEES HOT POLLI TISEB' (2 or 3): 
saying this? 



■V/hat arc your reasons for 
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Joes yoTO comioil need Bore powers of ary sott than it now 1 



Yes 

Nb 

D.K. 



0 a IP YES: Por what purposes? 



IX) NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALL THAT APPLY 



m/c 

Housing 1 
Roads 
Education. 
Hospitals 
Building 
Rating 

To take major decisions generally 
Others (specify) 



Q 45 Do you think that the central govemment puts any unneces^^ 

limitations on the freedom of your counc,U to act as xt wants to.ygg 

No 

D.K. 3 



0 a IP YES: In what way? 



0 46 po HOT PM THE TOLLOWIIIG SDESTIOH TO COMTY EOHOHGH OR OOnBTr 

County Council puts any umsceasaiy limitations 
on the freedom of your council to act as it wants to . 



Yes 

No 

D.K. 



0 a IF YES: In what way? 



req.uired. or they can dsvelop the services themsolvi-S. 

ft 47a Boss it seem to you that there are ay advantages for oounollB an 

using voluntary organisations to moot suoh needs. ai^antagos 

Ho 

D.K. 

0 (ii) IP YES: "What are the advantages? 

n. i. Yes,- disadvantages 

^ Axe there any disadvantagu.s . > 

D.K. 

0 (ii) IP YES: Yfhat are the disadvantages? 
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8.48a So on tta Aols *at do you tBInk «uH J .0 tto ^<=3* W ij 

and dsTGloplng needo of tto wojle in this area? Would it bo boot 
7 r fRlJNimiG prompt) the Council to provide all services 

the* Council to help voluntary organizations provide some services 
or voluntary organizations to neot most new needs? 

b IF 2 OE 3! for that Idnas of soCTioes aro voluntary organizations 
most suitable? peoplo's -welfare 

Meal s -on-v/hoela 

j )0 jrOT PROMPT hlind/handioapped 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY cluWsG^ices 

Pccreatxonal/cultural facilities 
Advisory services 
ITothing in partiuular 
Others (specify) 



o 49 Previous studies have shovn that in some areas soroe sections of the 
population are not WGll roprosontod on the council. Would you soy 
that the aenihers of your own oounoil aro a good cross section, of the 
people in this area, or not? 

^ ^ Yes, good cross section 

Ho, somo not represented 

n.K. 

0 a IP NO: "Which groups do you feel are not wgII represented? 

~ Profesaional/nanagorial people 

"Working class people 
Younger people 

PO HOT PROMPT Wonen 

CODE AIL THAT APPLY Speoifio political groups 

PusinesB people/traders 
- D.K. 

Others (specify) 



m/c 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



1 

2 

3 

JV'C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



ft 50 Trould you say that any of the following groups aro not sufficiently 
represented? (IF ALREADY MEMTIOHED IN ANSWER TO Q49, RECORD KERB 
3DT DO NOT' REPEAT) 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 





Professional/managerial people 


Yes 1- 


Ho. 2 


D.K. 




"Working class people 


Yea 1 


Ho 2 


D.K. 


IND. 


Younger people under 40 


Yea 1 


Ho 2 


D*K. 


PROMPT 


Women 


Yes 1 


Ho 2 


D.K. 




Specific political groups 


Yes 1 


Ho 2 


H*K. 




Business people/traders 


Yes 1 


Ho 2 


D.K. 



31 

39 

J1 
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elss 



There are many differing opinions on. the place of party politics in 
local govomment. If I I'd like to ask what you, think about this. 



Q 51 a It is sometimes said that it is essential for a oandidato to have 
the support of a party organization in orddr to get elected, 
lo you personally think that is true in this aroa? 



yes 

Ilo 

D.Z. 



h IP YES TO as (RE5ER BACK TO Q 31 )• Earlier I asked you which 
characteristics you thought made a good councillor. You said 
, Does the fact that candidates have •to he supported 
hy a party organization make it more or less likely that sufch 
people will he chosen as candidates, or doos it m^e no 
difference? More likely 

Makes no difference 
Less likely 



Q 52 Does ,the fact that many councillors are attached to political 
groups affect the main work of your council? 

Does not affect this council 
Affects some of the work 
Affects all of the work 
L.K. 

0 a IP 2 or 3s- Isi what way does it affect the work? 



S 53 "Would you say that on the whole the party system is csst^tial to the 
work of councils or that the work could he done hotter without it? 

Essential 
Better, without it 

D,K. 

Other (specify) 



0 a "What are your reasons for saying this? 





50 




51 
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Q 48a 



'b 



Q49 



0 a 



So on the whole what do you think would he the best way to. 3nee.t. new 
and developing needs of the people in this area? Would it he hast 

for (RDMING PROMPT) the Council to provide all services 

the Council to help voluntary organizations provide some services 
or voluntary organizations to meet most new needs? 

I>.K. 

IP 2 OR 3: for what Vi- naa of services are voluntaiy organizations 
aost suitable? 

Old pooplo*^s welfare 
Meals-on-wheela 

10 NOT PROMPT Help for the hlind/handioapped 

CODE ALL PEAT APPLT Youth olubs/services 

Eecreational/oultural facilities 
Mvisory services 
Nothing in parti uular 
Others specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 - 



m/c 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Previous studies have shown that in. some areas some sections of the 
population are not T^ell represented on the council. Would you say 
that the memhers of your ovni council aro a good cross section of the 
people in this area, or not? 

Yea, good cross section 1 

No, soms not represented 2 

D.KT. _J_ 



IP HO: Which groups do you feel Eire' not wall represented? 

Professional/nanagerial people 
Working class people 
Younger' people 

DO NOT PROliIPT Women 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY Specific political groups 

Business people/traders 
D-.K. 



Others (specify) 



T^/C 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Q 5Q Would you say that any of the follov/ing groups are not suffioicaitly 
reprosented? (IP ALREADY MENTIONED IN ANSWER. TO Q49. RECORD HERE 
BT3T DO NOT REPEAT) 



Rrofesaional/managerial people 


Yes t 


No 2 


D.N. 3 


Working class people 


Yes 1 


No*2 


D.K. 3 


1ND« Yoinger people under 40 


Yes i 


No 2 


D.K. 3 


PROMPT Women 


Yes 1 


No 2 


D.K. 3 


Specific political groups 


Yes 1 


No 2 


D.K. 3 


Business people/traders 


Yes 1 


No 2 


D.K. 3 



32 



33 



3£j 



35 



36 



37 



3L 

39. 

Jo. 

M 

JB. 

I5 
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There are many differing opinions on the place of party politics in. 
local government. If I I‘d like to ask what you think about this, 



ails 



h 






It is sometimes said that it is ossential for a oandidato to have 
the support of a party organization in orddr to get elected. 

Do you personally think that is true in this area? Yes 

No 

D.iC. 



1 

2 

3 



15 



IF YES TO at (REFER BACK TO Q 31 )r Earlier I asked you which, 
characteristics you thought made a good councillor. You said 

- . Does the fact that oandidatos have*to he supportod 

hy a party organization make it more or less liketLy that suth 
people will he chosen as candidates, or docs it make no 
difference? More likely 

Makes no difference 
Less likely 



1 

2 

3 



4S 



Does .the fact 
groups affect 



that many councillors are attached to political 
the main work of your council? 

Does not affect this council 1 
Affects some of the work 2 
Affects all of the work 3 
D.K. 4 



U7 



0 a IF 2 or 3:- In what way docs it affect the work? 



0. 53 



IB 



Would you say that on the whole the party system is essential to the 
work of councils or that the work could be done better without it? 



Essential 2 
Better, without it 1. 



Is 



Other (specify) B 



0 a Tflhat are your reasons for saying this? 



50 
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TTe Save Tjeen discussing many aspects of council vrork and their 
efrects. Could v/e no',7 try to sum it up. (SH0¥ CMD) 

Q 63 JTera are the main, headings. May I first ask you if, in your opinion 
they raise problems for local government at the present time or if 
taj^g everything into account, they do not? * 

liEiU) LIST SLOWLY, IffiCORL JUTS'ffiRS TO BAGH PAST ARL THM ASK: 

-Q ^4- Which one of these, in your opinion, raises the most serious problem? 

Q. 65 And ijow, if you consider the constant need to recruit good people 

do you think suitable people are put off standing for the council by 
these matters or not? 



HEAD LIST AOAIH SLOWLY, RECORD ANSVffiRS TO EACH PART ARD TtMT ASK: 

^ Which of these is most important in diBcouraging people from standing? 





0. 63 


Q, 65 


CAK 

' 5 ■ 




Raise ' 
problems 


Do not 
raise 
problems 


People 
pi.it off 


People 
not 
put of 


1. Party politics 


2 1 


4 


3 


8 


2, Peeling that councils don't have- 
enough po'ver 


1 2 


3 4 


9 


3. Public ignorance of -work of councils 


1 2 


3 4 


10 


4* Bad. public image of councillors 


.1 2 


3 4 


11 


5. Eiraa involved in council work 


1 2 


3 4 


12 


6, Effects of council work on personal 
income or occupation 


1 2 


3 4 


15 


7. Increasing roaponsibility and know- 
ledge needed to do v/ork effectively 


1 2 


3 4 


1(| 


8. Getting sufficiently good officials 
and staff to vrork vrith council 


1 2 


3 4 


15 


9. Getting all sections of the public 
properly repi-asented on the council 


1 2 




ie 
17 j 


10. Getting enough good people to stand 
for council 


1 2 


Host important, code no. (1-I0) Q 64 


18- 

” Q 6S 




an- 

al 





IP SOLffiTHnra ELSE REGi\RLED AS MOST 
p-lPORTANT (A) IN REVISING PR0BLE^^S OR 
(B) IN PUTTING PEOPLE OFP, RECORD HSHE- 
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- COW OILS MI) THE PUBLIC 

Jind now some q,UGsticfns about the general juhXio and councils. 

Q g 7 How would you describe the attitude of the general ptihlic to the 
*■' ' wori: of the council in this arrea? Are they on the whole: pa^ouj-giie 

TJnfaYourable 
or not interested? 

l.K, 



0 68 Would you describe the public's attitude towards councillors as 
— “ Pavourable 

Unfavourable 
or not interested? 

0 a Is there any comment you would like to add on this? 



HO NOT PROMPT 
CODE ALL THAT APPLY 



^ gg Speaking for yourself, 7/hat are the main ways you got to Inow about 
' ' the needs and attitudes of membora of the public?- 

Informal personal contacts 
Formal approaches/letters 
Meeting people through vol\intary organizations 
Luring election oampaigns/canvassiixg 
Through political parties 
Reports of heads of council departments 
Special organizations set up for the purpose 
Local press 
Others (spepify) 



a, IF MORS THAN ONE V/AY: ' Of the ones you've mentioned, which is 
the main 7/ay? 



m/c 



During the last 4 weeks how many of the people in this area 
have been in touch -vTith you as a member of the council? 

(IF NONE,,. PUT ‘O') 

Called at your homo 
Tisited their homes 
Spoken to on telephone 
Received letters from. 

Other ways, 
D.K. 






Q, 71 How much time would you say you have spent with these people 
as a member of the council in the last 4 weeks? 



Hours 

D.K. 



% 
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Would you say that the public knows enough 




(a) 


To make 'good use of existing council services? 


Yes 


No 






D'.K. 


(1=). 


• To get' a balanced picture of the way the council 




conducts its affairs? 


Yes 




No 






D.K. 


(=) 


To vote in .an. informed way at local elections? 


Yes 


No 






T.K. 




IP. 'NO' TO (a) ON (b) OT (o): . To you think this is 
because the information is not available- or because 





they are not interested? Information not availahle 



They are not interested 

B.K. 

Other (specify) 



Q 73 0 If you had to choose one thing, which could be done to raise the 
level of public interest in. local government activities, what 
would you say? ' 
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SS.369D 



SURVEY OF EX-COUNCILLORS 



Card 

0 



Councillor’s Name 

LAA for which he is 
being interviewed 

Interviewer 

Date of interview 

No. of calls made 

Reason for non-interview 



Total time interview took 



L.A. 

Region 

Size 

Indiv. 



Interviewer No. 





BEFORE MAKING APPOINTMENT ASK: Are you now a member of any other local 

council? 



IF YES: DO NOT PROCEED 



INTRODUCTION 



-r „„ from the Government Social Survey. We are carrying 

out a sii^ey of local government councillors on behalf of the Sir Johm Maud Committee. 
As part of this survey, we are interviewing a number of ex-counciUors, and you are one of those 
selected. 



May I first ask a few factual questions about your past council service and personal 
background. 

Q1 In which year did you first serve on the (LAA) council? 19 




lOH- 

OVD 1 


Q2 How long altogether were you on this council? years 




21, 

22 


Q3 How old were you when you first served on this council? years 




23, 

24 


Q4 When you first served on this council were you: unopposed 

opposed but elected 
voted on as an alderman, chairman or mayor 
or co-opted during the war? 


1 

2 

3 

4 


25 
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Card 

0 

cont. 



Q5 



Q6 



At the election for your last term on the council were you: 

returned unopposed 
opposed but elected 
or voted on as an alderman, chairman or mayor? 



1 

2 

3 



26 



27 



When you stopped being a councillor, was this because you were not re- 
elected, did you resign, or did you decline to stand ? 

Not re-elected 
Resigned 
Declined to stand 



1 

2 

3 



28 



a IF NOT RE-ELECTED : Are you on the whole glad about it, or would 
you have preferred to go on being a councillor? 



Why do you say that ? 



Glad not re-elected 
Would have preferred to go on 



1 

2 



29 



30 



h IF DID NOT STAND OR RESIGNED : Why was that ? 



Q7 Are there any circumstances in which you would stand for the council again ? 

Yes 

No 

a IF YES : Which circumstances ? 



32 



Q8 Are you at present still connected with the council, in any way : 



(a) as a co-opted member of a committee(s) ? 

(b) any other way? (specify) 



Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



1 34 

2 



1 35 

2 



36 



Q9 Besides what you may do now, would you if asked in the future help the work 
of the council in some other way ? 



IF YES : In what way ? 



Yes 

No 



1 

2 



37 



38 



Remaining questions are parallel to those put to sitting councillors {SS369A) 
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APPENDIX 3 



THE SAMPLES 

Sample design 

The purpose of our survey was to give a representative picture of councillors, 
and we have used three samples which interlock— the postal survey, and inter- 
view surveys of sitting and ex-councillors. We designed samples which correctly 
represented all the different types of councils and gave councillors an equal 
chance of being selected. The sample was drawn in two stages. The first ensured 
representative selection of authorities, and the second representative selection 
of councillors in these authorities. 

For the first stage of the postal survey we took aU local authority areas in 
England and Wales and grouped them into strata by type, i.e. counties, county 
boroughs, metropolitan boroughs, municipal boroughs or non-county boroughs, 
urban districts and rural districts. We further grouped these types by geo- 
graphical region. We then ranked all local authorities in each stratum in 
descending size of electorate. We had to make sure that we had a reasonable 
number of each type of council and since there are many more urban districts 
than counties we used different sampling fractions for the different types. We 
took one in ten of all the urban districts but four out of ten counties. This 
process gave us a selected number (200) of local authorities, chosen with 
different weights. A list of these authorities is at the end of this appendix. We 
had then to move on to the next stage and select councillors from the chosen 
authorities. 

For the second stage we obtained from the Town Clerks of all the selected 
authorities a complete list of their council members and their postal addresses. 
We arranged these names in alphabetical order of surname, putting the aider- 
men, if any, first and then the councillors. Mayors were included with aldermen 
or councillors according to their individual status. We wanted to end up with a 
sample of 10% of all councillors in England and Wales. Since we had used 
different sampling fractions in the first stage to choose our councils we had, in 
the second stage, to select our individual councillors in such a way as to com- 
pensate for the sampling fraction used at the first stage. For example, if the 
sampling fraction at the first stage was one in five, then the sampling fraction 
when selecting individuals, at the second stage, was one in two (1/5 X 1/2=1/10 
or 10%). 

In rural districts where there are an overwhelming number of councillors in 
total we aimed at selecting 5 % of all councillors. In aU our statistical working 
the data in rural areas were weighted by 2, so that the results presented give the 
correct representation of all types of councillors. 

The procedure followed is shown in detail in Table ‘A’. It will be seen by 
comparing column 7 with column 9 that the percentage of our councillors who 
are members of different types of authority is very close to the proportion of 
all councillors in the country who are to be found in these types. The sample, 
then, was designed to represent all local authority councillors in the autumn and 
winter of 1964. 
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Designed sample of councillors 



Appendix 



INTERVIEW 


No. of 
councillors 
selected 

164 

i 

146 

50 

81 

94 

115 


650 


Sampling 

fraction 

for 

councillors 
3/10 
3/10 
3/10 ' 

1/10 
1/10 
3/20 




o 

H 


%of 

councillors 

(total) 

12-0 

11-3 

3-9 

18-9 

21-0 

32-8 


1000 


Total No. 
of 

councillors 

5,346 

5,056 

1,738 

8,445 

9,368 

14,633 


44,586 


CO 

O 

Ph 


%0f 

councillors 

sample 

12-1 

10-8 

3-7 

18-4 

20-9 

34-1 


100-0 


No. of 
councillors 
selected 

1 544 

487 

165 

825 

936 

764 


3,721 


Sampling 

fraction 

for 

councillors 

1/4 

1/4 

1/2 

1/1 

1/1 

1/2 




; No. of 
councillors 
in these 
L.A.A.s 

2,178 

1,945 

324 

825 

936 

1,540 




No. of 
L.A.A.S 
selected 

25 

33 

6 

32 

57 

47 


200 


Sampling 

fraction 

for 

councils 

1/2-5 

1/2-5 

1/5 

1/10 

1/10 

1/10 




Total No. 
of L.A.A.S 

62 

83 

28* 

318 

564 

474 




Counties 
C.B.S 
Met.,B.s 
Mun. B.s 
U.D.S . - 
R.D.S 
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* The City of London was excluded. 

The L.C.C. and the Middlesex C.C. were included but not the new G.L.C. 

For column 7 the number of R.D. councillors in column 6 has been multiplied by 2 because only 1/20 of rural councillors were selected. In all sta- 
tistical work done in connection with the Survey, the rural councillor results were weighted by 2 in order to give them their correct weight. Column 7 
represents the proportions of councillors in different types of councils which are represented in all the preceding tables. 



Appendix 



For the interview survey a sample of the postal sample was approached. The 
sampling fractions used are shown in column 10 of Table ‘A’. The interview 
sample is much smaller than the postal sample, and different sampling fractions 
were used to select councillors for the different council types from the postal 
sample. Consequently when preparing the interviews for analysis it was necessary 
to weight them to restore their correct proportions. The weights used were: 



Counties 1 

County Boroughs 1 

Metropolitan Boroughs 1 

Municipal Boroughs 3 

Urbail Districts 3 

Rural Districts 4 



For the ex^councillors^ survey, we asked Town Clerks of the 200 local 
authority areas selected for the main councillors’ survey to supply a list of all 
councillors and aldermen who had resigned or retired between 1st July, 1961, 
and 30th June, 1964, that is to say, who had voluntarily given up the work 
during that time. The list of names was intended to exclude councillors who had 
died or been defeated at the polls. One in six of all the names were selected for 
interview, giving a total of 207. 



Response rates 

However well a sample may be designed the results of the survey can only be 
as good as the actual response achieved. In the sections which follow an account 
is given of the response to the enquiries addressed to the samples of councillors 
and ex-councillors chosen in the ways described above. 



Postal survey 

The response to the postal survey is summarised in the following tables: 
Table ‘ B ’ 



Usable schedules 
Response but no usable schedule: 

Refusal 

Ill 

Resigned 

G.P.O. returned 
Deceased 

Only a few questions answered 
No response . . 





O/ 


3,289 


88-4 



60 

16 

7 

5 



96 


2-6 


336 


9-2 


3,721 


100-0 



This may be considered a very good general response to our enquiries. Maiiy 
details were sought in the postal questionnaire, which therefore P'^ed ^ 
what of a burden on councillors. The success of the postal survey was probably 
due to two facts: . . • ■ * 

(1) The position of councillors as public representatives and their interest 
in the enquiries of the Maud Committee. 
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INTERVIEW 


No. of 
councillors 
selected 

164 

146 

50 

81 

94 

115 


j 650 


Sampling 
1 fraction 
for 

councillors 

3/10 

3/10 

3/10 

1/10 

1/10 

3/20 




TOTAL 


%0f 

councillors 

(total) 

1 

12-0 

11-3 

3-9 

18-9 

21-0 

32-8 


100-0 


Total No. 
of 

councillors 
5,346 
! 5,056 

1,738 
8,445 
9,368 
14,633 


44,586 


POSTAL 1 


%0f 

councillors 

sample 

12-1 

10-8 

3-7 

18-4 

20-9 

34-1 


100-0 


No. of 
councillors 
selected 

544 

487 

165 

825 1 

1 

936 

764 


3,721 


Sampling 

fraction 

for 

councillors 

1/4 

1/4 

1/2 

1/1 

1/1 

1/2 




No. of 
councillors 
in these 
L.A.A.S 

2,178 

1,945 

324 

825 

' 936 

1,540 




No. of 
L.A.A.S 
selected 

25 

33 

! 6 
32 
57 
47 


200 


Sampling 

fraction 

for 

councils 
1 / 2-5 
1 / 2-5 
' 1/5 

1/10 
1/10 
1/10 




Total No. 
of L.A.A.S 

62 

83 

28 * 

318 

564 

474 




Counties 
C.B.s 
Met.,B.s 
Mun. B.s 
U.D.s . . 
R.D.s . . 
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* The City of London was excluded. 

The L.C.C. and the Middlesex C.C. were included but not the new G.L.C. 

For column 7 the number of R.D. councillors in column 6 has been multiplied by 2 because only 1/20 of rural councillors were selected. In all sta- 
tistic^ work done in connection with the Survey, the rural councillor results were weighted by 2 in order to give them their correct weight. Column 7 
represents the proportions of councillors in different types of councils which are represented in all the preceding tables. 
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For the interview survey a sample of the postal sample was approached. The 
sampling fractions used are shown in column 10 of Table ‘A’. The interview 
sample is much smaller than the postal sample, and different sampling fractions 
were used to select councillors for the different council types from the postal 
sample. Consequently when preparing the interviews for analysis it was necessary 
to weight them to restore their correct proportions. The weights used were: 



Counties 1 

County Boroughs 1 

Metropolitan Boroughs 1 

Municipal Boroughs 3 

Urbad Districts 3 

Rural Districts 4 



For the ex-councillors’ survey, we asked Town Clerks of the 200 local 
authority areas selected for the main councillors’ survey to supply a list of all 
councillors and aldermen who had resigned or retired between 1st July, 1961, 
and 30th June, 1964, that is to say, who had voluntarily given up the work 
during that time. The list of names was intended to exclude councillors who had 
died or been defeated at the polls. One in six of all the names were selected for 
interview, giving a total of 207. 

Response rates 

However well a sample may be designed the results of the survey can only be 
as good as the actual response achieved. In the sections which follow an account 
is given of the response to the enquiries addressed to the samples of councillors 
and ex-councillors chosen in the ways described above. 



Postal survey 

The response to the postal survey is summarised in the following tables: 
Table ‘ B ’ 



Usable schedules 




3,289 


% 

884 


Response but no usable schedule: 


60 

16 






Refusal 

Ill 






Resigned 








G.P.O. returned 


. . • • 5 






Deceased 




96 

336 


2*6 


Only a few questions answered 




9*2 


No response 




— 






3,721 


100-0 



This may be considered a very good general response to our enquiries. Many 
details were sought in the postal questionnaire, which therefore placed some- 
what of a burden on councillors. The success of the postal survey was probably 
due to two facts: . . 

(i) The position of councillors as public representatives and their interest 
in the enquiries of the Maud Committee. 
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(ii) The follow-up procedure used by the Social Survey to ensure that forms 
were not overlooked. 



Table ‘ C ’ 



Type of 
Authority 


No. of 
Cllrs. 
in Sample 


No. of 
Usable 
Schedules 


Percen 

First^ 


tage Respo 
Second^ 


nse in Eac 
Third^ 


1 wave 
Fourth"* 


Total 

Response 


Counties 


544 


470 


27-6 


36-4 


17-3 


5-1 


86-4 


County 








38-1 


17-5 


4-7 




Boroughs . . 


487 


439 


29-8 


90-1 


Metropolitan 








35-1 


17-6 


3-0 




Boroughs . . 


165 


139 


28-5 


84-2 


Municipal 






26-2 


38-6 


17-7 


4.4 




Boroughs • . 


825 


717 


86-9 


Urban Districts 


936 


843 


23-1 


41-5 


21-7 


3-8 


90-1 


Rural Districts 


764 


681 


28-5 


38*9 


18-1 


3-6 


89-1 




3,721 


3,289 


26-7 


38-8 


18-7 


4'2 


88-4 



' - responses during first week. 

2 -responses during second week which could have been influenced by first reminder, 
^-responses during third week plus 2 days which could have been influenced by second 
reminder. 

‘‘-responses after 3 weeks and 2 days until dose at 8 weeks. 



Table ‘ C ’ shows that, if we had not persistently reminded councillors, we 
should have had a poorer response. The right-hand column shows that the 
response was very much the same from different types of councillors. The same 
even response was also obtained in different parts of the country. 



Table ‘ D ’ 



Standard Region 


No. of 
Councillors 
in Sample 


No. of 
Usable 
Schedules 


Percentage 

Response 


Northern 


325 


282 


86-7 


E. & W. Ridings 


282 


258 


91-4 


N. Midland 


313 


282 


901 


Eastern 


300 


265 


88-3 


London & S.E.* 


540 


466 


86'3 


Metropolitan Boroughs 


165 


139 


84‘2 


Southern 


241 


223 


92-6 


S. Western 


393 


351 


89-3 


Wales 


376 


331 


88-0 


Midland 


303 


260 


85-8 


N. Western . . 


483 


432 


89-4 




3,721 


3,289 


88-4 



* Excluding Metropolitan Boroughs. 



It seemed important to ensure that whilst the response rate was fairly even ail 
over the country there were no special pockets where our sample might be 
deficient. Three further analyses were therefore made of response. 
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Table * E ’ 





Population Size 












of Local 




No. of 


No. of 






Authority Area 


Relative 


Councillors 


Usable 


Percentage 


Type of Authority 


(thousands) 


Size 


in Sample 


Schedules 


Response 


Counties 


over 250 


Large 


384 


335 


87-2 


250 or under 


Small 


160 


135 


844 


County Boroughs 


over 100 


Large 


306 


276 


90-2 


100 or under 


Small 


181 


163 


90-1 


Metropolitan Boroughs 


over 100 
100 or under 


Large 

Small 


103 

62 


84 

55 


81-6 

88-7 


Municipal Boroughs . . 


over 20 
20 or under 


Large 

Sm^l 


566 

259 


481 

236 


85-0 

9M 


Urban Districts 


over 10 


Large 


600 


548 


91-3 


10 or under 


Small 


336 


295 


87*8 


Rural Districts . ■ 


over 20 


Large 


316 


285 


90-2 


20 or under 


Small 


448 


396 


884 








3,721 


3,289 


884 






All Large 


2,275 


2,009 


§84 






All SmaU 


1,446 


1,280 


88-5 



la Table ‘E’ we compare, the response within different types of authority between 
arge population and smaller population authorities. It witt be seen that within 
every type of authority response is very much the same in large and smaller 
authorities. 



Table ‘ F ’ 



Type of Authority 


Proportion of Electors 
to Councillors 


No. of 
Councillors 
in Sample 


No. of 
Usable 
Schedules 


Percentage 

Response 


Counties 

County Boroughs 
Metropolitan Borouglw 
Municipal Boroughs 
Urban Districts . • 

Rural Districts . . 


Over 3,000 (I.atge) 
Under 3,000 (SmaU) 
Over 1,400 (Large) 
Under 1,400 (SmaU) 
Over 1,200 (Large) 
Under 1,200 .(Small) 
Over 800 (Large) 

Under 800 (SmaU) 
Over 600 (Large) 

Under 600 (SmaU) 
Over 300 (Large) 

Under 300 (SmaU) 


271 

273 

244 

243 

92 

73 

428 

397 

462 

474 

405 

359 


232 

238 

213 

226 

80 

59 

364 

353 

426 

417 

362 

319 


85-6 

87-2 

87-3 

93-0 

87- 0 
80-8 
85*0 

88- 9 
92-2 
88-0 
894 
88-8 






3,721 


3,289 


884 




AU Large 
All Small 


1,902 

1,819 


1,677 

1,612 


88-4 

88*5 
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In Table ‘F’ we compare responses within the different types of authorities 
between those authorities which have a relatively large number of electors per 
councillor and those which have a relatively small number of electors per 
councillor. This table gives the largest single difference in response we find 
throughout our sample design. Whereas the response in the smaller county 
boroughs is 93% it goes down to 80-8% in the smaller metropolitan boroughs. 
Both these responses, however, are good. 

Table ‘ G ’ 



Type of Authority 


Size of Council 


No. of 
Councillors 
in Sample 


No. of 
Usable 
Schedules 


Percentage 

Response 


Counties 


90 or over 


lUirge 


282 


244 


86-5 




Under 90 


Small 


262 


226 


86-3 


County Boroughs 


64 or over 


Large 


245 


221 


90-2 




Under 64 


Small 


242 


218 


90-1 


Metropolitan Boroughs 


70 or over 


Large 


103 


84 


81-6 




Under 70 


Small 


62 


55 


88-7 


Municipal Boroughs . . 


32 or over 


Large 


368 


316 


85-9 




Under 32 


Small 


457 


401 


87*8 


Urban Districts 


17 or over 


Large 


487 


433 


88-9 




Under 17 


Small 


449 


410 


91-3 


Rural Districts . . 


37 or over 


Large 


387 


351 


90-7 




Under 37 


Small 


377 


330 


87-6 








3,721 


3,289 


88-4 






All Large 


1,872 


1,649 


88-1 






All Small 


1,849 


1,640 


88-7 



In Table ‘G’ we compare the response within different types of authority of 
councils with large numbers of councillors and those with smaller numbers of 
councillors. Once again there is relatively little difference in response. 

Table ‘ H ’ gives the distribution of councillors in different types of authority 
in different parts of the country. In the left-hand side of each column we give 
the distribution of councillors responding to our postal enquiry and in brackets 
we give the distribution of councillors as they are actually to be found through- 
out the country. It will be seen that we have managed to provide a good 
representation of all kinds of councillors. There are only one or two cells where 
discrepancies are to be noted. For example, our response gives us rather more 
councillors in the counties and county boroughs in the north-western region 
than the true proportions. On the other hand, we have somewhat fewer coun- 
cillors in the counties and rural districts of the eastern region than we should 
have. But these discrepancies are relatively minor and in no way upset the 
general impression of a highly representative sample. 

Our examination of response shows that we have an even level of co-operation 
at a high level, which has resulted in a sample very representative of all 
councillors. 
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the left of each column refer to our respondents— those in brackets to aU councillors. 
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Interview survey 

aldermen seleetedfor 



Jiiterviews . . 

Refusals 

Non-contacts (iU, no reply, abroad) 
Ineligible (resigned) 



598 


92-0 


38 


5-8 


13 


2-0 


1 


0-2 








650 


100-0 





— 



The response rate by council type was as follows: 





No. of 


— 


— 




Councillors 
in Sample 


Number of 
Interviews 


Percentage 

Response 


County Boroughs 
Metropolitan Boronghs 
Municipal Boroughs 
Urban Districts 
Rural Districts 


164 

146 

50 

81 

94 

115 


152 

134 

46 

72 

89 

105 


92-7 

91- 8 

92- 0 
88-9 
94-7 
91-3 


J 


650 


598 


920 



chlors (?72irwL°TCrfpre“ larger population of com 

bined response to the two^ surveys was“ ^ ® 



D?d“nof r ^ postal schedule 

Did not return a postal, but gave an interview 
Gave neither postal nor interview: 



Refusal 
Non-contacts 
Ineligible (resigned) 



18 

5 

2 



573 

52 



25 



% 

88-21 

8 - 0 / 



3-8 



650 100-0 



interview^ (18 refusys^p non-com^^^^^ schedule did not give an 

extra interviews, makes up the ahnvl t the 52 



i 
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Ex-CouDcBlors’ survey 

Of the 207 ex-coundUors selected in the sample, it was found during the 
interviewing process that 22 of the names given were in fact of counciUors who 
by our definition, were ineligible. The response was as follows; 



Intet*views 

Refusals 

Non-Contacts (Deceased, ill, moved) 
Ineligible 



156 

15 

14 

22 

207 



%of 

set sample 
75-4 
7-2 
6-8 
10-6 

100-0 



% of eligible 
ex-councillors 
84-3 
8-1 
7-6 



1000 



The ineligible category is composed of 8 informants who were found to be 
still serving on another coundl and 14 informants who had unsuccessfuUy fought 
the last election. Since the sample of ex-councillors was intended to include 
only those councillors who had voluntarily withdrawn, no interviews were 
attempted with the ineligible councillors. 



The response rate by council type was as follows: 



Counties 

County Boroughs . . 
Metropolitan Boroughs 
Municipal Boroughs 
Urban Districts 
Rural Districts 



No. of Eligible 
Ex-Councillors 
in Sample 


Number of 
Interviews 


Percentage 

response 


35 


23 


66 


45 


42 


93 


15 


14 


93 


28 


27 


96 


23 


18 


78 


39 


32 


82 


185 


156 


S4 







% of Eligible 
Ex-Councillors 


The final response rate was: 






Interviews obtained 


ISfit ... 




Some information obtained 




92-4 


Refusals with no information obtained 


5 


2-7 


Non-contacts (deceased, ill, moved) with no informa- 




tion obtained 


9 


4-9 




185 


100-0 



By writing to Town Clerks of the appropriate councils information about age 
and occupational status was obtained for 15 of the ex-councillors with whom 
we were not able to obtain interviews. 

The rather low response rate of 66 % for counties relates to 12 non-respondents 
out of 35 in this section of the sample— of these 6 had died, 3 refused and 
3 could not be contacted . 
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Sample of Local Authorities 



Counties (25) 

Berkshire 

Cardiganshire 

Carmarthenshire 

Cornwall 

Durham 

Ely, Isle of 

Gloucestershire 

Herefordshire 

Isle of Wight 

Lancashire 

Lincolnshire (Holland) 
Lincolnshire (Lindsey) 
London 



County Boroughs (33) 
Barrow-in-Furness 
Bath 
Bolton 

Bournemouth 

Brighton 

Canterbury 

Chester 

Coventry 

Derby 

Dudley 

Gloucester 

Great Yarmouth 

Grimsby 

Hartlepool West 

Hastings 

Hull 

Liverpool 



Metropolitan Boroughs (6) 
Deptford 
Kensington 
Paddington 



Municipal Boroughs (32) 
Appleby 
Barking 
Bebington 
Bilston 

Blandford Forum 

Buckingham 

Chingford 

Conway 

Cowbridge 

Dagenham 

Dartmouth 

Farnworth 

GIossop 

Harrow 

Hemel Hempstead 
High Wycombe 
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Merionethshire 

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk 

Nottinghamshire 
Pembrokeshire 
Rutland 
Suffolk East 
Surrey 
Sussex, East 
Yorkshire (N.R.) 
Yorkshire (W.R.) 
Worcestershire 



Newport 

Oxford 

Preston 

Rochdale 

Rotherham 

St. Helens 

Sheffield 

Smethwick 

Southend 

South Shields 

Stockport 

Sunderland 

Wakefield 

Wigan 

Wolverhampton 

York 



Shoreditch 

Stepney 

Wandsworth 



Kettering 

Louth 

Ludlow 

Maldon 

Pontefract 

Ramsgate 

Rhondda 

Rowley Regis 

Ryde 

St. Ives 

Swinton and Pendlebury 

Tenby 

Tenterden 

Wimbledon 

Workington 

Yeovil 
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Urban Districts (57) 
Abertillery 
Abram 
Ai reborough 
Arnold 
Ashbourne 
Ashington 
Baildon 
Bakewell 
Blaenavon 
Bletchley 

Brandon and Byshottlcs 

Broadstairs and St. Peters 

Bude Stratton 

Burry Port 

Canvey Island 

Cheadle and Gatley 

Cockermouth 

Coseley 

Crayford 

Cromer 

Ellesmere 

Ely 

Guisborough 

Hadleigh 

Bindley 

Holsworthy 

Horwich 

Hoyiand Nether 

Knaresborougli 



Knighton 

I.cck 

LithcrlanU 

I.langollcn 

l.ungriUge 

MungotsHckl 

Market Harborough 

Mdtham 

Mynyddislwyn 

Nantwich 

Narbcrlh 

Newquay 

Normanton 

Orpington 

OswuUlthwistlc 

Prccsall 

Ripley 

Sea ford 

Seaton 

Sittingboumc and Milton 

Staines 

Stanley 

Stone 

Tring 

Up‘Holland 
Wantage 
Wellington 
Welwyn Garden City 



Rural Districts (47) 
Aberavon 
Aled 
Andover 
Bakewell 
Bridgewater 
Broadwoodwidger 
Chailcy 
Chard 
Chepstow 
Chorley 
Cirencester 
Crediton 
Daventry 
Derwent 
Dorchester 
Easthampstcad 
Elham 
Ennerdale 
Epping and Ongar 
Gainsborough 
Guildford 
Hexham 
Hitchin 
Ketton 



Kingsclerc and Whitchurch 

Ledbury 

Llandcilo 

Marticy 

Mclford 

Mitford and Launditch 

Northampton 

Norton 

Pcrshorc 

Rhayader 

Rothbury 

Sadron Walden 

St. Albans 

S. E. Derbyshire 

Stratford-on-Avon 

SwalTliani 

'I'aclcastor 

Tarvin 

Torrington 

Truro 

Wath 

Whitby 

Winslow 
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